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TO THE REV. 

RICHARD GORDON BEDFORD, 

VICAR OF THE PARISH OF ST. GEORGE, 
raJkNOON HILL, BBI0TOL. 



My Dear Sir^ 

You may recollect that when 
we were both seated on a rude platform 
of rock^ overhanging the beautiful Loch 
Lochy^ in the county of Inverness^ after 
having explored together the rocky wonders 
of the Hebrides^ and searched for the 
sublime and picturesque among the moun- 
tains and lakes of Ireland and Scotland, that 
I expressed a wish to visit other lands, and 
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to compare their beauties with those of our 
islands. My desire has been gratified ; 
and I cannot render a greater homage to 
my feelings^ than by inscribing these little 
volumes to yourself. Imperfect as I am 
aware the oflFering is, I trust it will be ac- 
cepted as a tribute of gratitude for the 
uniform kindness you have shewn me from 
my childhood y and of sincere admiration of 
your estimable character and attainments. 
Believe me to be, with respect. 

My dear sir. 

Your obliged servant. 

And affectionate friend, 

Thomas Dyke, Jun. 



Monmouth, Nov. 15, 1833. 
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CHAPTER L 



OSTEND— BRUGES— GHENT. 

August, 1832. — I started in the company of two 
near relatives, from the Tower Stairs, at seven 
o'clock in the mornings on board the Earl of Li« 
verpool steamer, and after a favonrable passage, 
landed at Ostend, at half-past ten at night Daring 
the voyage our attention was attracted to the north, 
where the heavens appeared tempestaoas, and in 
the midst of which we perceived a water-spout. 
Had it been nearer to our vessel the consequences 
might have been serious. 

Our first care on landing was to get our pass- 
ports signed at the Office. At the Lion d'Or we 
procured comfortable beds* In our night-walk 
thrpngh the streets we were reminded that our so- 
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jonrning was now in a catholic coantry, by seeing 
several images with lighted tapers before them. 
At Ostend we procured twenty-five francs for our 
sovereign, whereas in London we should have had 
only twenty-four. 

Ostend is a regularly-built town ; the streets 
spacious and clean. There are several good inns. 
The stadt-house is a handsome building ; but we 
saw no other edifice worth noticing. Ostend has 
seen its best days. The principal historical re- 
collection attached to it is that of the great siege 
by the Spaniards, which lasted three years and 
three months; viz. from 1601 to 1604, when 
50,000 of the besieged and 80,000 of the be- 
siegers, perished by the sword, famine^ and disease. 

We were seated in the diligence for Bruges, at 
six in the morning. The first view of Belgium is 
striking to an Englishman, The country is one 
wide expanse of flat fertility. Near to the sea the 
westerly winds prevent trees from growing ; con- 
sequently there is a nakedness unplea3ing to the 
eye of a traveller. The harvest was nearly housed, 
and those crops remaining on the land were abun^ 
dant. Numerous spires ascend on every side ; 
and images of Christ, the Virgin and Child, crosses, 
and small chapels, are frequent on the road-side. 
We were reminded of the yet critical state of Bel- 
gium by the numerous stations of soldiery ; every 
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viUage and hamlet was crowded with them. Seve- 
ral regimentB were on the march towards Bmssels : 
they appeared to consist of very yoang men, and 
lacked that air ^ fa mUiiaire so conspicnons in oar 
own €urmy. 

Bruges is a fine place, and being the first conti- 
nental city we had seen, attracted oar particular 
attention. The hoases are lofty, and the streets 
spacions. The Exchange, called Bears, bailt by 
the family of Van der Bears, has g^ven name to 
every Exchange in France. It is now called 
" Bourse/' 

John Van Eyck, known as John of Brugge, the 
inventor of oil«painting, lived in this town. 

Barges convey passengers daily from Ostend to 
Ghent, through Bruges, on the great canal. These 
boats^ or track-schftts, as they are called, are fitted 
up in a siiperi<»r style. An excellent table d'h6te, 
moderate fares, and the ornamented banks of the 
canal, are inducements to tourists who travel at 
leisure. The voyage to Ghent occupies two days. 
The first night is spent at Bruges. The passage 
of the two days is two francs. 

There was a fdte at Ecloo as we passed through 
it, similar in most respects to an English fair. 
Gingerbread stalls, swings, roundabouts, and hub- 
bub, prevailed ; and the Sabbath^ instead of being 
a check, seemed to be an inducement to the inha- 
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bitants to indulge in these amusements. The 
shops here, as well as at every other place through 
which we drove on this day, were open. 

Running streams of water being scarce in the 
Netherlands^ windmills are twirling in every direc- 
tion. In the vicinities of the towns, extensive 
gardens are every where laid out. 

On entering Ghent, our passports were de- 
manded ; and on leaving the town, the same form 
took place; and the diligence was slightly ex- 
amined. 

Ghent is a noble city : the churches are superb, 
the streets fine, the inns good, the Scheldt navigable 
for vessels of tolerably large burden, and the 
bridges are 800 in number over four rivers which 
meet here. After all these, little more need be 
said of Ghent. We here, for the first time^ at- 
tended a table d'h6te. I shall have occasion to 
say a few words on this subject : for the present, 
therefore, let it pass. 

Ghent could formerly take into the field 80^000 
warriors : the whole population, however, is now 
scarcely a fourth of that number. It was a fa- 
vourite city of Charles V. who boasted that he 
could place all Paris in its great square. The 
interior of the Cathedral of St. Bavo is renowned 
throughout Christendom for its sumptuous costli- 
ness. The country around teems with plenty ; and 
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one of my companionSy an excellent jadge of agri- 
coitaral afiairs, was highly pleased with the good 
fanning which prevailed every where. Abundant 
crops of madder, tobacco^ flax, chicoree, and 
corn, promised a fall repayment for the farmer's 
labour. 

The little town of Alost appeared to be cram- 
med with soldiers, of which there are at present 
in Belgiam, ISO^OOO cavalry and infantry, tole- 
rably equipped. If they fight as well as they 
smoke, they certainly will deserve the appellation 
which they have given to themselves of ** Les 
braves Beiges*." 

We were now in the country of hop-gardens, 
a prodigious number of which flourished luxuri^ 
antlyin this neighbourhood. When seasons fail 
in England, a considerable quantity of the produce 
is imported from the Netherlands. 

The farther we proceeded into the interior, the 
more wooded the landscapes became; but the 
same flatness continues through nearly all Bel 
gium and Holland: the eye looks round upon 
a boundless plain, the horizon forming a circle as 
at sea. In consequence of this level nature of 
the country, the roads are very straight, and 
being planted on each side with trees, often present 

* Thi0 was written before the siege of Antwerp. 
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saperb avenues. I shoald say that if there is one 
thing in the Pays Bas which would strike an Eng- 
lishman more than others, it is the singular appear- 
ance of some of these highways. During our day's 
travel we could often see the road six or seven 
miles before us, stretching out until the eye lost 
it in the vanishing point of the perspective. We 
were occasionally amused by the children of the 
peasantry, who run for miles by the sides of car- 
riages, tumbling and performing feats of agility. 
One may often see a dozen children of both sexes 
standing motionless on their heads. Do not start, 
modest reader ! the young ladies take especial care 
to tuck their petticoats in a manner the most 
correct. 

Before entering Brussels, we had a fine view, 
from a gentle eminence, of the surrounding coun- 
try ; which to the south was visible nearly to the 
district of Hainault. The province of Brabant 
is better wooded than those of the two Flanders. 
It was night before we arrived at Brussels. 

Our first stroll was a night one, and we soon 
found ourselves in the grand ^ place,' in front of 
the principal theatre. Although it was Sunday, a 
performance was going on, and the town appeared 
full of gay parties strolling about. And here I 
may mention, once for all, that in catholic coun- 
tries there are more spectacles and places of 
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amasement open on the Sunday than on any other 
day of the week. During the honn of mass the 
streets are deserted ; when they are over, the 
langh, the jest, the frolio, are predominant A 
protestant who for the first time witnesses -a catho* 
tic Sabbath cannot bat tarn aside affrighted and 
disgusted at what he considers a gross desecration 
of ** the holy-day.^ I am not going to write a 
sermon, but it will be well for him, while he is 
blaming the catholic, to examine the state of our 
own Sundays, and see Aether, in London, or 
in the provincial towns of England, there is not a 
growing indifference to the duties of that day. 
Some fine caf6s were brilliantly illuminated in 
various parts of the city. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A VISIT TO WATERLOO. 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves. 
Dewy with Nature's tear •drops ; as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e*er grieves. 
Over the unretuming brave. 

Byron. 



We were seated at six o'clock in a voitare on the 
road to Waterloo. At this early hour the frait 
and vegetable market, through which we passed, 
was worth seeing^ being thronged with peasantry, 
and well supplied with the various articles. 

Our road, after leaving the suburbs, ran through 
the Forest of Soigney , a branch of the ancient forest 
of Ardennes ; and while we travelled along it, we 
could not avoid imagining the events connected 
with it, previous to and after the battle : the rolling 
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of the artillery-carriages, the hallooing of the 
soldiery, the gallopping of the sqaadroos, the flight 
of the peasantry, the flashing of bayonets and 
accontrements, mast have created a scene the most 
impressive. Passed through the village of Water- 
loo, and breakfasted at Mont St. Jean, where we 
engaged a cicerone. 

A walk over the field of Waterloo is an era in 
an Englishman's life ; for here was gained that 
victory which purchased the ultimate peace of Ea- 
rope, humbled an ambitious tyrant, and secured 
the freedom of our homes and altars : here, too, lie 
the mouldering relics of our friends and kindred, 
who died fighting for a holy cause, and whose only 
shrouds were the halos of glory. Bones, bullets, 
trappings, and various military ornaments, meet the 
eye in every direction upon the newly-ploughed 
lands. We picked up several mementos, and 
purchased others of some old people resident on 
the field. 

There were, standing not far from each other, 
two trees, known as the Wellington and the Picton 
trees, from the stations of these distinguished men 
having been in their vicinities: they are now, 
however, taken away. The former was purchased 
of a farmer by a mercenary Goth from England, 
who hacked and twisted it into toothpicks and 
snafi-boxes. The remains of the Picton tree lie 
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before a cottager's door, where every person who 
feels inclined hews off a portion. As a part of the 
army of spoilers, we brought away small pieces of 
it as memorials. In a few years the misshapen 
remnant will entirely disappear. 

Standing on a part of the eminent ground occu- 
pied by the British troops, we commanded a view 
of the entire battle-field, and our intelligent guide 
pointed out the difierent localities. The events of 
the glorious days of June are known to every body ; 
and the topographical description of the plains of 
Waterloo has been repeated by so many visitors, 
that I mean to say very little either of the one or 
the other. We visited the farm-house of La Haye 
Sainte, the scene of the murderous conflict between 
the German legion and the French soldiers ; and 
walked through the barn belonging to it, where the 
former having dealt destruction to the enemy, and 
refusing, to the latest^ to yield, were, with the ex- 
ception of one man who escaped, totally annihilated 
by the French troops, when the fortune of the day 
gave the building into their possession. The doors 
and walls bear signal marks of this wholesale 
butchery. The barn now presented a happier 
prospect, containing, as it did, the fruits of the 
late harvest. 

Our next stroll was to the summit of the vast 
mound of earth, raised by the Belgic-Dutch as a 
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memorial ; as though the event needed sach a re- 
membrancer ! As a work of art this monoment is 
very fine ; snrmoonted by the bronze Belgic lion 
cast from cannon taken in the engagement* Bat 
the worst part of the affair is, that a considerable 
quantity of soil has been taken from that part of the 
field where the last attack took place, for the pur- 
pose of forming the mound, so that the original 
feature of the ground is destroyed. The bodies of 
the troops lying in the removed soil have been 
placed in the centre of the mound* The lion on 
the summit is a beautiful piece of workmanship, 
and, with the pedestal of stone, forms a gigantic 
work of art The impotent efforts of the French 
soldiery to destroy it^ on their late march into Bel- 
gium, are ludicrous. The utmost their malice 
could do was to strike off a few comers of the 
pedestal. The view from the lion is extensive ; 
the tract of country to Quatre-Bras, Nivelles, 
Wavre, &c. being well laid open. The soil of 
Waterloo is of a loose sandy nature, bearing 
excellent crops, and being well cultivated. . 

On our return to Brussels we entered the church 
of Waterloo, the walls of which are covered with 
tablets and monuments recording the names of 
hundreds of our brave countrymen and allies who 
fell in the arms of honourable death. The images 
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of the Virgin and Child here were very badly- 
painted figures of wax, dressed in dolls' clothes of 
glazed gingham and tinsel. We re-entered Brus* 
sels at two o'clock. 



CHAPTER III. 



BRUSSELS. 

The exterior ofthe principal theatre of Brussels is 
imposing: a colonnade surrounds it^ on the plan of 
the Opera House in London. The performances 
are very respectable^ and are often assisted by 
Parisian stars of the first magnitude. 

To-day we strolled into the church of St. 6u- 
dnle, a cathedral-like edifice, well situated on the 
brow of a hill. The western front is a beautiful 
specimen of Gothic architecture; and with its 
broad flight of thirty-nine steps, has a commanding 
appearance. When we entered the church, a 
great number of persons, principally females, were 
kneeling before the Virgin and their favourite 
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saints, each apparently absorbed in silent and 
heartfelt devotion. 

However I may differ from these people in 
religions matters, it is impossible to deny that the 
catholics of the Continent are more observant of 
their religions duties than the protestant people of 
England. At Ostend we saw numbers going into 
church at the early hour of five, to perform their 
matin's offices. 

The tapestry hung in the choir of St. Gudule, 
representing various legends^ is very beautiful; 
there are also some fine paintings of the old mas- 
ters. Twelve statues of the Apostles, as large as 
life, are admired ; so also are the nave and the six- 
teen chapels that adorn the church, and the 
sepulchre of the Dukes of Brabant; but the greatest 
lion of all is an exquisitely-carved pulpit of wood, 
by the famous Henry Vanbruggen of Antwerp, 
made in 1699. The piece represents the expulsion 
of Adam and Eve, and the consequences of their 
sin. Adam stands accompanied by the eagle and 
ostrich, denoting the vices of man ; Eve is sur- 
rounded by parrots, monkeys, and peacocks — ^a 
waggish hit of the carver, to illustrate what he 
considered to be the foibles of woman. Fruits and 
flowers fill up the j)icture. We turned again and 
again to this elaborately-finished design: it is very 
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beaatifal, and the tourist to Brassels ihoold not 
' omit seeing it. 

The exterior of this charch, as well as those of 
many others on the Continent, are sadly marred by 
having wretched hovels and houses built against 
them. It is extraordinary that the catholic priest- 
hood, so refined in taste as they generally are, 
should, for paltry pittances of rent, stultify the 
grandest conceptions of architects. 

From the cathedral we sauntered to the Museum 
of Paintings. Here we revelled among the works 
of Philip de Champagne, Carlo Dolci, Thyssens, 
De Clerk, Van Dyk, and Rubens. There are 
some delicious bits by Teniers and Ostade, and a 
very large representation of the ** Siege of Tour* 
nay/' by Van Der Meulen. The great boast of 
this institution is the possession of seven paintings 
by the mighty Rubens. Several of these display 
some of the finest touches of this great master. 
The forcible, and often startling boldness, the 
noble designs, the grandeur of detail, and the 
poverty of classic delineation, point out to those 
who run, the works of Rubens. The florid colour- 
ing, so peculiar to this painter, in my opinion often 
detracts from the general impression. Were we 
to meet some of his female beauties in the streets, 
we should ascribe the " roseate hues" to the in- 
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flaence of *' roage Bourgogne/' Bat I grow pre- 
sumptaoQs : I hasten to other matters. 

The Cholera raged violently in Brussels daring 
oar stay; and we were rather startled at the 
maseam on being told that the adjoining side of 
the quadrangle was appropriated as a Cholera 
Hospital. From the corner window of the museum 
we looked into the opposite one of the hospital » and 
seeing several of the patients within twenty feet of 
us, could not avoid wishing ourselves farther from 
the vicinity of these poor creatures. Much as we 
enjoyed a lounge in a picture-gallery^ we thought 
such a gratification was not to be balanced against 
any risk of life ; and therefore, leaving some sweet 
little Flemish pictures only half seen, we begged 
some of the attendant's aromatic vinegar^ with 
which he continually regaled his olfactory organs, 
and then we hastily decamped. I am aware that 
some of the anti-contagionists would sneer at our 
fears ; but while there is a question whether this 
dreadfulmaladymay or may not be conveyed by the 
touch or adjacent atmosphere^ I for one confess 
I will not wittingly rush into uncertain danger. 

The dsuly deaths, from Cholera, at Brussels, 
during our stay^ amounted to between 60 and 70, 
and, at one time, to 100. 

Soon after leaving the museum, we found our- 
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selves in the Park; which is a handsome sqoare 
of houses and palaces^ having the area laid out in 
the French garden style. The Broxellois boast a 
great deal of this charming promenade, and not 
without reason : there are few finer tont-ensembles 
to be met with. In the centre of the walks are 
the fountain and cistern, on the brink of which 
Peter the Great sat, on April 16, 1717, and drank 
a bottle of wine. The new Palais d'Orange, the 
Palais da Roi, the Chamber of Depnties, and even 
several hotels, are all fine structares. 

The principal scenes of the late revelation oc- 
cnrred in this sqaare, nearly every house and tree 
bearing woful marks of the event. Bullet-marks 
are plentiful ; some edifices being literally covered 
with them. Occasionally one may see the destruc- 
tion caused by a cannon-ball. One of the statues 
at the entrance of the promenades is shattered to 
pieces, leaving his brother so maimed and dis- 
figured as to render him an object of pity for the 
remainder of his exhibition. That portion of the 
Hdtel de Belle Vue which was not burned down, 
still remains a sad spectacle of the ferocity of 
uncurbed human passions. One of the park trees, 
now standing, was so shattered as to render it 
necessary to have parts of it encased in iron 
sheeting. 
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In the coarse of this day we foand ourselves in 
the great market-place, in front of the Hdtel de 
Ville or Town Hall, an imposing edifice in the 
florid Gothic style^ and surmounted by a beautiful 
steeple 364 feet high. Now this steeple is nearer 
to one end of the building than to the other, and 
this has given rise to as many critiques as there 
have been travellers to witness it. Some think 
it a defect, and some consider it to be a beauty : 
some wise people say it was a master-stroke of the 
architect; and others, who account themselves still 
wiser, get into a passion at this *' monstrous" 
averment, and assure us that the builder was fast 
asleep when he erected it, and that when he awoke 
and discovered his blander, he wept bitterly, and, 
like the unfortunate Miss Bailey, of Halifax, hung 
himself 

** — One Monday in his garters !" 

There are who do not give credit to either of these 
stories; and others who, in turns, believe both: 
but the truth appears to lie in a nutshell, and is 
this :— Owing to the marshiness of the ground the 
foundations of the building were laid on bullocks' 
hides, and from the same cause it was found neces- 
sary to place the tower in its present situation. 
It is worth mentioning that this oblique plan of 
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the architect does not deteriorate from the general 
happy eflTect. And so ends my say about the 
H6tel de Ville. 

In the evening, the large theatre being closed^ 
we attended the performances at the Vandeville 
Theatre in the parl&. The actors at both places 
are the same. The bagatelles were admirably 
performed^ and the aadience appeared respectable ; 
bat the attendance was thin, owing to the pre?a* 
lence of Cholera* 

Brussels (Braxelles) has for a long time been 
one of the principal colonies of English on the 
Continent. There are several reasons for this : it 
has for ages been the seat of royalty ; in gaiety it 
ranks second to Paris : the city is well bailt, and 
the apper part handsome, open, and salnbrioas : 
there are splendid caf6s, good society, and, thoagh 
last, not the least considerations, edncation is 
cheap, and the necessaries of life abundant and 
reasonable. The wine drank at the inns is not 
equal to that supplied farther south, but the beer 
brewed in Belgium is agreeable and strong. 

The first appearance of Brussels^ as well as of 
other continental towns, is that of unneatness, in 
consequence of the absence of pavements, or trot- 
toirs, as they are termed, on the other side of the 
water. Thus the best streets have the appear- 
ance of lanes, and are devoid of that air of com- 
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fort SO conspicuous in English towns. We ob- 
served^ at various places, that even where trottoirs 
had been partially introduced, the passengers pre- 
ferred walking along the middle of the street. 
Brussels, at present, contains 80^000 people. 



CHAPTER IV. 



LOUVAIN— TIRLEMONT— St. TRON— LIEGE. 

We were early on the road to Li6ge, our route 
lying through the towns of Lonvain, Tirlemont» 
and St. Tron. Passed along the boulevards of 
Brnssels, and emerged into the same open ex- 
panse of calti?ated country we had passed through 
in coming from Ostend. The absence of hedges 
and trees renders this description of country any 
thing but picturesque. 

At Louvain we breakfasted, and a miserable 
affair it was. If I say but little of this fine old 
town it is because I know but little of it : there are 
several things^ however, which it would be heresy 
to omit. The Hdtel de Ville is one of the most 
beautiful Gothic buildings extant. The town walls 
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are one leagne and a half in circait, and formerly 
enclosed 200,000 people : now, the popalation does 
not exceed 20,000. The white beer of Louvain is 
celebrated among European gourmands : the brew- 
eries are still forty in number. Besides the con- 
sumption of the town itself, 150,000 tuns are an- 
nually exported. The high houses of Louvain 
are antique in appearance; and with the town 
altogether we were pleased. 

With six stout long-tailed Flemish horses yoked 
to our diligence, we hied on our way through a 
rich country, well farmed. 

Tirlemont is a good town, but, from what we 
ascertained, its trade is but a shadow of what 
it was. There are two fine churches, miserably 
disfigured, by having small houses built against 
them. We were told that the services of one 
of them were performed by married canons, who 
bear the name of cot-queens or woman-priests. 
They certainly are the wisest catholic priests I 
ever heard of. At Tirlemont, we purchased twelve 
fine green -gages at a stall for less than an English 
halfpenny ; one pound of filberts cost 2|cr. ; but 
there is no great variety of fruits in Belgium. We 
staid in this town one night. 

The road from Tirlemont to St. Tron is straight ; 
the steeple of the latter being visible in the distant 
perspective, from the gates of the former. The 
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yrhole coantry is very interestiiig to an agricaltorist. 
Every where the finest fields and meadows extend 
to the view, bearing crops of com, ohicorie, clover, 
hemp^and grass. Villages, with their slender spires, 
arise from little clamps of foliage^ and even the 
hnmbiest cottages are clean and wholesome in ap- 
pearance. Trees are yet scanty, being planted 
only aronnd villages : hedges are never seen. The 
wheat and barley crops had been housed. Hemp 
was nncat, and a great quantity of oats remained 
in stacks. The peasantry are well dressed : the 
costame of the conntry-women is very similar to 
that of the Welsh : the men, too, wear the dark 
blue striped stocking in ase among that people. It 
is well known that Pembrokeshire, the neighboar- 
hood of Neath, and other parts of Wales, were 
colonized in early ages by the Flemings: to this 
day, it is said, the Flemings feel a relactance to 
mingle their race with that of the aboriginal Bri- 
tons, and vice versd ; and I have often fancied I 
have perceived the difference in features between 
the two people. 

St. Tron is an old town with antique houses. 
The women are good-looking, nicely dressed, and 
well set off by a little ruff in the Queen Mary 
style, that has all the properties of an electrical 
machine in fetching sparks from the hearts of the 
most obdurate. I thought of devoting a whole 

VOL. I. 
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chapter to these ruffs^ but the girls of Zag and 
Lucerne frowned when I told them so, and ob- 
tained a promise that I would dismiss the Bra- 
band ruffles in a single sentence. St. Tron^ like 
every other town and hamlet, swarmed with 
soldiers, who, with the priests, met the eye at 
every corner. 

Saw the ancient town of Tongres, mentioned by 
Pliny, to the left. The approach to Li6ge is 
beautiful : the flat country reaching from the Ger- 
man Sea gives place to undulating hills^ clumps 
of woodland, and rocks covered with underwood. 

Li6ge lies on the banks of the river Mouse 
(Maas)^ and from the open country we descended 
a steep hill to the town, having a goodly prospect 
of it, with the river and surrounding scenery. Dusk 
was gathering around us as we entered this sin- 
gular old town, and by the time we had alighted 
from the diligence of Van Gend and Co.*, it was 
dark. We threaded our way through a labyrinth 
of high, narrow streets, to the H6tei de France, 
kept by Monsieur Jean Blondel ; where we pro- 
cured attention, civility^ excellent quarters, and 

moderate charges, and where But I mean to 

have a separate chapter about inns. 

* The most efficient stage-coach company in Belgium. 
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A CHAPTER FOR THE GOURMAND. 

All tourists will allow that one of the principal 
considerations in travelling is the choice of hotels. 
English hotels are generally good and dear. Con- 
tinental hotels are generally good and cheap ; and 
in that lies the difference. 

Cry the first — ^* We are large, onr rooms are 
well carpetted, and redfaced are onr fire-places." 

Rejoin the second — *' Trnly^ Messieurs An- 
glaisy yon say right; bnt we, too, are spacioas; 
and althoDgh onr rooms have no carpets, they 
have good massive German-stoves, that warm 
the feet and the back, without glaring the eye." 

'* Aye, aye^ bnt consider onr old Port at a dollar 
a bottle." 

'* Oar vin ordinaire is a franc ; our Volney, 
three ; and Chambertin itself but four." 
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" Poh, poh ! washy trashy not worth the cork- 
drawing-*and then, what say you, Moanseers 
Maigre, of oar buttocks of beef and puddings of 
plum V 

*' With profound deference, vile fare ! gross 
mountains of fat and lean ! Consider, our dear 
rivals, to which the preference is due — to a mut- 
ton-chop, or to une cotelette en papillote ; to a 
scrag of boiled beef, or to un palais de boeuf an 
gratin ; to your ordinaries, or to our tabies-d'h6te ; 
to your beer, or to our Burgundy ; to your cider or 
to our Champagne ? Which are the best ? pears 
or peaches ? roasted apples or rosy grapes i pigs 
or ? 

I do not know how long this debate would have 
lasted, or to what lengths it would have risen, had 
I not stepped in, and cooled the combatants, by 
awarding to the English inns superior comforts, 
better posting, and more expensive charges ; and 
to the foreign hotels greater variety, more abun- 
dant profusion, economical expenditure, and ab- 
sence of that ** snugness*' which an Englishman 
thinks so essential to his domestic enjoyment. 

Daring oar tour we made it a point to shun 
foreign hotels with English names. The signs, 
H6tel de Londres, and H6tel d'Angleterre, were 
landmarks tbat sent us cruising on other tacks, the 
houses foisting these names being generally kept 
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by EDgtishmen, or by foreignen having English 
establishments. Why should they be shonned? 
For several reasons. The charges are English as 
well as the signs, which are often false coloors 
fanng oat to entrap the sons of Johnny Ball. At 
most of these the poor traveller will be fleeced. 
Another reason is> that at foreign establishments, 
with more moderate bills yoa get better accom- 
modation, mix with the people of the conntry, and, 
from being left to year own conversational re- 
sources, improve year knowledge of the language 
by commanion with natives. We seldom departed 
from our rale, and I do not remember a single in- 
stance where we had cause to regret our adherence 
to it. 

While I am talking about inns, I may as well 
g^ve an account of the table d'h6te, a daily affair of 
great consequence abroad, but of which very little 
is known in England to those who have not 
visited the Continent. 

Behold a spacious apartment, handsomely fur- 
nished, ycleped, in French, '* Le Salon k Man^* 
ger," and in German, *' Salon Spesciale;" the 
walls covered with papers having landscapes and 
classic designs painted upon them : easy-bottomed 
chairs cheer the sight, but there is no carpet. 
There is a table, or are tables, laid out, covered 
with a snowy-white cloth ; while to each person 
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are appropriated a plate, a sonp-dish, a silver fork, 
a knife, a napkin, bread, and a bottle of vin or- 
dinaire : the chairs are placed as primly as maiden 
ladies at a tea-party. 

These are the preliminary preparations, and as 
persons — ladies and gents — are dropping in one 
by one, and taking their seats, as fixed by the 
numbers of their sleeping apartments, we might 
as well do the same. We are jast in time, for 
the bell is ringing, and the goodly tareen of soap 
is carried to the sideboard. See, how each is 
helped in tarn — promptly, yet noiselessly : napkins 
are laid on the knee, each person beholds a shining 
visage in the soup, and business is commenced in 
earnest. Act the first over — Enter bouiilis, or 
boiled meats, boeuf au naturel, filet d'aloyan piqu6, 
poulet au riz, tongue, pettitoes, oeufs aux coqs — 
M laid on the table in array as regular as a county 
militia, and no sooner laid on than taken o£r to be 
carved into small pieces at the sideboard. Each 
dish you see is handed round at intervals, one 
by one,, to every person ; so that if you have 
strolled over the hill-sides, and your appetite be 
keen, yon may eat of all. You say that you must 
be of Daniel Lambert-size to accomplish that. 
Nonsense ! — Observe that thin lady and the middle- 
sized gentleman next to her ; and if they do not 
eat of every dish introduced, I am no true pro- 
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phet. Welly we have done justice to this coorse^ 
and are ready for the next — ^rotis or roasts, cotel- 
lette de yean en papillote on k ritalienne* aiteron 
de dindon k la par^e^ ragoAt ni616, bifstek an 
benrre d'anchois^ and coUops of divers shapes and 
kinds, peppered and twisted in the first gastro- 
nomic style. Act 4tb. — Poisson. In Belirittm, 
sanmon, sani;e anx c&pres ; in Germany, tmite an 
bleu; in Switzerland, pike, or slices of salmon- 
tront of SOlbs weight; in France, whatever they 
may have been lucky enough to have caught. Act 
5th.— Vegetables. Pommes de terre k la maitre 
d'hdtel, ditto sliced and fried in oil, artichaut k 
Testoufade, choux flenrs k la sauce ; and in Ger- 
many, sour cront — an execrable dish. Act 6th. — 
Omelettes. Act 7tb.— Nondescripts. Act 8th. — 
Bread-puddings, in Germany ; tourte d'abricots, 
in France ; in Switzerland, various other dishes 
of the nondescript order. Act 9th. — Roasted 
meats : mutton, goat ; in Switzerland, chamois ; 
and if English be present, beef. Act 10th. — Des- 
sert of confections, fruits, and cheese. Among 
the ** best things" in this part of the drama are 
the compote de prnneanx, confiture de groseilles, 
fromage de Roquefort ou de 6ruy6re, Meringue 
k la Chantilly, and the gel6e d'orange, ou de vin 
de liqueur. Being foreigners, we will try a bottle 
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of Pomard, C6te-Il6tie, or, if yoa prefer it, Lafitte 
or Chateau Margaux.— Curtain falls. 

The hoar of table d'h6te in Belgium and France 
is generally from two to three ; in Germany, one ; 
in Switzerland, twelve to half-past twelve. At 
some hotels in the latter country, there is a se- 
cond table d'hdte, at four o^clock, principally for 
English. In all these nations a clean plate is 
given with every dish, but the same unwiped knife 
and fork generally serve throaghout the meal. 
Coffee is usually taken by natives before leaving 
the table. At nine o'clock, supper is announced, 
which is a facsimile of the dinner, beginning with 
soup, and ending with dessert. Thus it will be 
seen that a Continental will be a long time starving 
himself on such fare as that I have named. I shall 
occasionally say something more about hotels and 
tables-d'hdte, and therefore I will end my chapter. 
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LI^GE— PRESENT AND PAST. 

In conseqaence of the prevalence of cholera in 
Belg^om, and the absence of it in Pmssia, it was 
necessary, before we entered the latter coontry, to 
perform a quarantine of six days at Li^ge ; so that 
I had full time to write a letter home, to fill up 
my jonmal, and to join my companions in seeing 
the sights of this town and neighbourhood. 

Li6ge is a very old town^ with high antique 
houses, very narrow streets, dirty suburbs, fine 
churches, extensive manufactories, and smoky 
atmosphere. We were much pleased with many 
things there : we were pleased with the gaunt- 
looking houses, and with the picturesque and un- 
common appearance of the streets, scarcely three 
of which will allow two carriages to pass ; we were 

c2 
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pleased with the beautiful old Gothic church of 
St. Paul — its iuterior Is enriched by a profuse de- 
coration of Italian marbles, and the ceiling alone 
is worth a day's journey; we were pleased with 
the playing fountains in the March6 des Legumes ; 
with the hanging gardens ; the rich fruit-grounds ; 
the shops : les belles filies des boutiques ; and with 
the quarterly chimings of the musical clock in the 
cathedral tower. 

It was dark when we sallied forth on our first ram- 
ble through la^ge, and the gloom was rendered more 
visible by solitary lamps, placed at long intervals 
across the narrow lanes or streets. Groping our 
way, and trusting to our organs of locality, in ten 
minutes we found ourselves on the great quay ; then 
striking towards the centre of the town, were soon 
involved in a labyrinth of cut-throat-looking 
streets, which in England would be termed alleys. 
The great height of the dwellings renders these 
thoroughfares, even in the day, dark and gloomy ; 
but in the night they really make one think of 
murder and the midnight assassin. In fact, if 
Li6ge were what it was a century back, we should 
not have left the Hotel de France, to determine 
the latitude and longitude of the town at that hour. 
A night-walk in a foreign town is always interest- 
ing, and especially if one has not seen the place 
during the day. A light here, and a light there, 
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and yonder a dozen blazing, and in that marky 
comer not one at all, give a vagneneM to the 
scene that enwraps it in a delicioos mystery ; and 
I long for the glare of sanlight* to see whether 
what I had taken to be a palace be really a 
poor-house ; or if the dark comer do not contain 
a nonnery filled with sleeping religienses, whose 
beaaty would— —Bat this is growing a step too fine ; 
therefore to matter of fact once more. Oor 
boasted organs failed as, and we were obliged to 
engage a black-looking g^ide to escort ns through 
the maze of thoroughfares to our hotel, where, 
as I have a good pen, and the candle bums 
brightly, I will say a few words about what Li6ge 



All the world has read Qnentin Dnrward, and 
therefore all the world knows that once Li^ge was 
the capital of a powerful bishopric. From time 
immemorial this city has been famed for its turbu* 
lence. The stirring account of the insurrection 
in the reign of Louis the Eleventh, as related by 
Sir Walter Scott, was vivid in our memory, and it 
was with intense interest that we paced the area 
within the Archbishop's palace, which occupies 
the site cf the fortress of Scbonberg, burned 
during the night of those horrible atrocities. The 
rebuilt edifice is a quadrangle, the inner part of 
which is formed into colonnades having stalls and 
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shops, principally for the sale of books. The 
pillars are quaintly carved, and were they not too 
low would be exceedingly beautiful. During the 
recent revolution of 1830» the Li6gois fully main- 
tained their reputation ; it being said that 10^000 
were in Brussels on the second day of the conflict. 
Li6ge has for many ages been the Birmingham 
of Les Pays Bas ; and the peculiar nature of the 
professions of its inhabitants could not fail in 
giving a bent of roughness to their characters. In 
times of irritation this amounted to ferocity, and 
often broke out into wild excess. Protected by the 
intricacy of their streets, secret murders were 
common, and the arrival of strangers was the 
signal for way-laying, robbery, and assassination. 
Such a state of things could not, in later and 
more enlightened times, be sufiered to exist, and 
the Prince of Ontremont and his successors, by 
the severity with which they punished offenders, 
have succeeded in eradicating the evil. At present, 
there is no town where the rites and duties of hos- 
pitality are more generously regarded. The in- 
creased extent of the Liege book-trade, it is sup- 
posed, has also contributed towards this happy 
result. The population of Liege is 55,000. 



CHAPTER VII. 



LIEGE— THE MEUSE— VIS^MAASTRICHT. 



In the last chapter I gave a few retrospectiTe 
words about the former state of Li^ge^ and this 
morning I had intended to have accompanied 
my friends over the city, and to have given the 
result in black and white; bat instead of doing so, 
behold ns seated in an easy-casliioned voitare, 
having two horses, in the midst of the court- 
yard of the Hotel de France, and boand for 
Maastricht. 

Emerging from the narrow lane in which 
Monsieur Blondel's establishment is situated, we 
issued on the quay, drove along the banks of the 
river, and through some populous suburbs, very 
dirty, but having gardens richly fruited. We 
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here saw eWdenoes of a milder climate : on the high 
hills were the first vineyards we had seen; and 
in several gardens fine standard apricots and 
peach trees were laden with their tempting bur- 
thens. The fruits of these standards are, however, 
small, and not to be compared with those of our 
own wall trees. The other kinds we observed 
were, apples, pears, and chesnuts : the orcharding 
was luxuriant. Our route ran by a long succession 
of suburban houses, against some of which very 
fine pears were hanging, such as the bon Chre- 
tien, jargonelle, &c. 

The scenery of the Mouse is very beautifal, 
some portions of it reminding us of the Wye, near 
to Ross. Verdant slopes, hills of underwood, 
smiling plains, and occasionally a jutting crag, are 
its principal features. The women in this neigh- 
bourhood work hard in the fields, and, what is 
better, they work in good humour. To our occa- 
sional passing jokes they had ever a ready reply ; 
and in the mirth that followed, I know not which 
laughed the loudest and longest, they or our- 
selves. I was a full fortnight in making up my 
mind as to whether the black eye of a Belgian girl 
looks brightest and most beautiful in tears, or when 
glistening from the jocund laugh. And why was 
I so long in resolving this knotty question ? Sim- 
ply because I never saw one weep. 
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The regular pated road to Maastricht being 
closed daring the present hostilities, we crossed 
over to Yisk upon a flying bridge; which* having 
never seen one before, maoh interested as in its 
operation. To the bed of the river, considerably 
higher ap the stream than the ferry, is attached a 
strong chain of iron^ which, being placed over 
several floating vesseb, is fastened to the bridge, 
which is nothing more than an immense boat, capa- 
ble of containing carriages and horses. This 
machine is continnally propelled from one side of 
the river to the other daring the day. We saw 
several of these ancient bridges afterwards on the 
Rhine, the principal of which is at Boon. 

Vis6 is a poor town^ wretchedly dirty, and 
containing not one solitary thing worth mentioning. 
It was a f6te day, and the good people were issaing 
from the charch. In the sabarbs, troops of soldiers 
were bivoaacking in sheds. Soon after, we arrived 
at the frontier of Belgiam, and crossed what are 
termed the lines. Here, a mound of earth was thrown 
up across the road, leaving scarcely room for a 
carriage to pass. A sentinel was posted close to 
it, to examine persons travelling that way ; and 
near to him sheds had been erected, containing 
beds of straw, on which numerous cavalry were 
reclining in groups, some talking, some asleep. 
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and others playing at cards. Their horses stood 
beside them, saddled^ ready to be used at a mo-* 
ment's notice. 

A quarter of a mile farther on, near to a windmill, 
a moanted vidette slowly paced backwards and 
forwards, keeping a vigilant watch. Hence he' 
could command the paved causeway leading to the 
fortifications of Maastricht. 

One mile from the town, we left our voitnre at 
a small inn, and sallied au pied to the gate of the 
town ; not for the purpose of taking it by storm, 
but to request permission to visit the interior. 

As we approached, wc were impressed with a 
favourable idea of its great importance as a forti- 
fied place, mounds and huge bastions well senti- 
nelled being strongly built outside the gate; while 
in the interior, circumvallations and the usual works 
of defence were mounted with large guns. Nu- 
merous sentinels marched from post to post, and 
officers occasionally reconnoitered from the town. 

A numerous throng of peasantry was waiting at 
the gate to be admitted with their various produce 
for the use of the town and garrison. 

At one o'clock the drawbridge was lowered, 
when a superior officer, accompanied by a small 
escort of soldiery, brought forth a ponderous bunch 
of keys that must have belonged to Blue-Beard, 
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and anlocked the gate } admitting the peasantry, 
bat refusing us. 

A big-whiskered hero^ as tall as a tower, and 
looking as fierce as Bobadil, oame forward from the 
party, wbifBng at bis long embossed pipe, and 
enveloping his mnstacbios in volames of smoke. 
Seeing that oar nether habiliments were not as 
capaeioas and broad-bottomed as those of Holland* 
ers, he addressed us in French, demanding oar 
business, our route, oar country, with a dozen 
more questions jumbled into one, which we answered 
by requesting permission to view the town and 
its fine cathedral. The fellow returned to his 
party, a council was held, and finally, a second 
message was brought to a^ by the same ambassa- 
dor. He insisted en knowing where we came 
from, and on oar naming Belgium, the matter was 
settled, and we were significantly requested to 
retire by the way we came. In vain we represented 
ourselves as Messieurs Anglais, travelling in search 
of the picturesque and wonderful, and disclaimed 
acquaintance with the enemy — we met with a 
point-blank refusal, and the ambassador retired. 

Determined, however, as we had come so far, to 
see all we could, we jumped upon a mound, and 
from it obtained an excellent view of the various 
appendages to a strong fortress. The moats, 
draw-bridge, inner gateways, and fortifications. 
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lay revealed to our view : but while indalging in 
this stolen privilege, a peremptory call from the 
ofBcer told ns that if we did not sound an instant 
retreat, he would send us a more summary messen- 
ger. This was enough for us; our force was 
unequal to the siege, and we promptly obeyed; 
not, however^ without often loitering to catch 
another view of this interesting place. 

Now, although there are other fortified towns on 
the continent as strong as Maastricht, yet such 
are our natures, that we felt more desire to see 
that place than any other we visited ; and simply, 
I suppose, because it was forbidden ground. I still 
feel an itching to survey the interior, and would 
almost make a purpose journey to do so. Had we 
arrived from Prussia instead of from Belgium, our 
request would have been granted. 

Re-entering our carriage, we again passed 
through the lines, and were once more on Belgic 
ground. Hence, the citadel, a fortress on Mont 
Pierresburg, overhanging Maastricht, looked well. 
Two miles from the lines a Belgian dragoon rode 
after us at a heavy trot, and^ desiring the postillion 
to halt, demanded our business, which we pretty 
soon told him. He requested our passports ; they 
were given to him ; he was satisfied, and politely 
bade us ' bon voyage.' 

The remainder of our return to Li6ge was rainy 
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and cold ; and, what was more annoying, it was 
impossible to urge oar voitarier to mend bis snail's 
pace. Doring the whole way there was nothing 
in the shape of a hill, yet at every attempt to indace 
the fellow to hasten, the only reply we obtained 
was, — *' Pardonnez moi, messieurs, yoila la mon- 
tagne!" On the road-side were several chapels, 
with images of the Virgin and Child, and various 
crosses with dead Christs suspended upon them. 
The idols are generally tawdrily dressed in gilt and 
silver tinsel, and dolls' clothes. We re-entered 
Li6ge at seven o'clock. Finding the spacious 
' Salon' chilly, we ensconced ourselves in the snug 
little apartment of Madame, where we took coffee 
with an English tourist and an intelligent Belgian, 
who spoke our language well. From this gentle- 
man we learned various matters connected with 
his country, some of which will be found in the 
next sentences. 

* It had long been a favourite project of catholic 
Belgium to become an independent nation, and to 
have a monarch of her own. The languages and 
religions of that country, and of Holland, were 
adverse to any permanent and agreeable connexion. 
Added to these, there were other causes that acce- 
lerated the late revolution; viz. the ambitious 

* These remarks, it will be seen, were written in 183S. 
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designs of agitating demagogues, and the ever- 
active intrigues of the Priests. There were, how- 
ever^ two powerful parties opposed to such a move- 
ment — the commercial and the manufacturing. 

All that a father could do for his children — all 
that a king could do for his people^ did William of 
Orange, King of the United Netherlands. He 
promoted good-will between his protestant and ca- 
tholic subjects ; bestowed all the offices of state im- 
partially, upon both Dutch and Belgians ; improved 
to an amazing extent the public works ; such as 
roads, conveyances, hospitals, schools, &c., and ex- 
tended Ihe commercial interests of the two coun- 
tries to a prosperity unexampled during centuries. 
His mode of furthering the latter object proved 
how much he had the welfare of his kingdom at 
heart. When permission was requested to com- 
mence any great undertaking, he often became a 
partner in the concern, and lent large sums of 
money to the firm. The extensive foundry of Mr. 
Cockerill, an English gentleman, near Li^ge, is 
an instance where the late King of the Nether- 
lands lent and lost an immense sum of money. 
This concern, by the by, is the largest of the kind 
in Europe : here the bronze lion erected at Water- 
loo was founded. 

The success of the revolutionary party of 1830, 
in France, was the signal for revolt in Belgium. 
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The catholic clergy, driven out of every coantry 
in Europe, except part of Italy* Spain, Portugal, 
and a portion of Switzerland, had long secretly in- 
stigated the disliffected to rebellion ; and now they 
openly became leaders of the revolutionary move* 
ment. The suddenness of the attack, and the 
circumstance of the king having bestowed the 
offices of state equally among Belgians and Hol- 
landers (thus giving the former access to the for- 
tresses and ammunition), won the day, and the 
two nations were divided. It remains to be seen 
which will be the greatest loser by the transaction ; 
and whether Belgium, with its limited extent, des- 
titute of harbours, and without colonies or ship- 
ping, will remain long an independent country. I 
think not. Her customs, language, and territory, 
seem to belong naturally to France ; and we all 
know that powerful country has long looked to- 
wards Belgium with a greedy eye. The priests, 
too, will find that the very revolutionary spirit 
which they themselves aroused, is the greatest 
enemy to a grasping and exclusive church. It 
does not dub one a prophet to predict that the 
doctrines of infidel France will extend to her 
" petite" neighbour. 

Belgium, at present, groans under an incubus 

of taxation : almost every necessary of life has an 

' impost : bread, coal, houses, windows, land, all 
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contribute to pay the state expenses ; and when we 
consider that 150,000 soldiers are supported by so 
small a state, those expenses must be very heavy. 
On the other hand, the proverbial industry of the 
inhabitants, and the superior excellence of the 
soil, joined to the energy of the people^ may do 
much. 

On our parts, we received nothing but kind* 
nesses, and oar predilections were in favour of a 
people the most urbane. The politeness of Bel- 
gium appears to spring from the heart, and to be 
freed from the hollowness so apparent in that of 
their Gallic neighbours. We left the country, bid- 
ding them God speed : but in reference to their 
quarrel with the " good King William,** we ex- 
claimed, — God be with the right ! 

There is an artificial moat of water forming an 
island in the centre of Li6ge. A number of good 
dwellings are congregated in the middle of this 
island, and the ornamental gardens reaching round 
them to the parapets form one of the prettiest 
things imaginable. Green trees and flowering 
shrubs are always grateful, when planted in open 
areas in cities, but you seldom see them placed to 
such advantage as on this little spot of which I am 
writing. The acacia in particular is seen in all its 
luxuriant foliage, with its bright green mingled 
with the dahlia and the dwarf standard apricot : 
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the weeping-birch and willow droop over the walb 
to the water's edge. I need not desire yon to go 
and see it when yon visit Li6ge, as, if yoa move 
from your hotel, yon cannot avoid stumbling upon it 

Ld^ge is situated at the foot of a steep hill ; the 
same we descended on our arrival from Brussels ; 
and this eminence is clothed with beauties of va- 
rious kinds. Vineyards I do not esteem such ; 
but quaintly built villas, and hanging gardens, laden 
with richly-tinted fruits, I do ; and it was among 
such that we found ourselves when we ascended the 
hill, and entered the garden of L'Estaminet de 
Belle y ue, a spot much frequented by view-hunters. 

The prospect is really superb : the city, with its 
numerous steeples, the scenery of the Mouse, with 
the river itself, peeping here and there, like a lovely 
child at play, and anon expanding its capacious 
bosom to the beams of a bright sun. Vt^e lingered 
long to gaze upon these things, and when we de- 
scended to the city, resolved to revisit the Belle 
Vue on the morrow. From several reasons this 
was not effected. 

The book-trade flourishes at Li6ge, and sad 
complaints are made by French authors and Pa- 
risian booksellers of the piratical system in vogue 
here. True it is that works are cheaper in this 
city than at any other place we visited. At Leigh's, 
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in the Strand, I was asked seventeen shilling's for 
** Ebel's Guide through Switzerland ;" and for the 
same work in French, I gave eight francs in Li6ge : 
the book in English would have cost nine francs. 

One of our favourite strolls, during our quaran- 
tine, was to the fruit and vegetable market. The 
different costumes of the peasantry ; the playing 
fountains, of which there are three ; the rows of 
rich acacias ; and the display of the produce of the 
surrounding country, formed an exceedingly pic- 
turesque affair. 

In the evening, attended mass at I/'Eglise de St. 
Denis, a church the interior architecture of which 
is so light and elegant that you fear lest a puff of 
wind might blow it away altogether. The altar is an 
exquisite piece of ecclesiastical decoration. The 
congregation was numerous, and apparently wrap- 
ped in intense devotion. Verily I had near become 
a catholic myself. The organ had a splendid volume; 
twilight was wreathing around the sculptured co- 
lumns ; the incense wafted through the fretted aisles ; 
the saints seemed, in the gathering gloom, to be 
quickening into life ; a madonna looked upon me 
with an eye so like to that of charity, that once T 
arose to meet her embrace ; the censers waved ; the 
host was uplifted : oh ! 'twas a rare piece of soul- 
stirring pageantry. 
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Later in the evening, my companions, with the 
Englishman and the Belgian, formed a whist-table. 
I prepared cofleei betted npon the odd trick, and 
afterwards had a dark solitary ramble on the old 
bridge and on the banks of the river. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



SCENERY OF THE RIVER OURT— SPA-^ 

GAMING. 

Variety is charming — variety it is that sweetens 
life, ril maintain this axiom against the boldest 
averrer to the contrary ; therefore we started at 
nine this morning in the coup6 of the diligence to 
Spa. The fare was three francs each person. 
The environs of the city on the eastern side of the 
river presented a succession of cottages enclosed 
in fruitful orcharding and well-cultivated gardens. 
There were several vineyards, but the grapes ap- 
peared to be small^ and poor in quality; indeed, 
the wine made in this district is little esteemed, 
and only drank by the lower orders. 

A few miles from Li6ge we left the Mouse, 
and followed the course of the little river Ourt for 
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three leagues. I shall have occasion to speak of 
this stream again: its scenery is- exquisite, com- 
bining the rural and the romantic. In many 
places we were strongly reminded of the Wye, 
and throughout its course its character is the same. 
Rivers running through a limestone formation are 
always more picturesque than others. I have 
often observed this ; in Scotland, for example, the 
streams flowing between granite rocks have often 
bolder and more striking parts, but have never 
those pictorial sweeps and richly-wooded clifls 
so peculiar to rivers where the rock is limestone. 
This of coarse is easily accounted for; because the 
latter rock being more cavernous than any other, 
encourages the growth of underwood in the nu- 
merous holes and crannies that contain small quan- 
tities of soil. The Ourt is clear, free from sedgy 
banks, turbulent occasionally, and always rapid. 

Passed the ruin of Franchimont Castle, situated 
on a mound : effect more massive than picturesque. 
We reached Spa at half-past one, and made our- 
selves comfortable in the H6tel d'Yorck. 

Imagine a continuous dell or ravine ; on each 
side, high hills, covered with heather, wood, and 
rock, leaving scarcely room for a green meadow, 
the high road, and a brawling river. Imagine 
further, a long avenue of lime-trees, containing 
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the road and a broad promenade, and at the ex- 
tent of a mile a number of houses huddled together 
on different little eminences, the streets grass- 
grown, and every alternate dwelling an hotel ; in 
the centre, a plain ugly edifice ycleped the pump- 
room, containing, about noon, three young ladies 
of fifty-eight, all unmarried, and two old benedicts 
of forty-seven : there, five donkeys with white 
trappings ; here^ an easy old carriage with two 
long-tailed black horses. On the steps of all the 
hotels are ennuis awaiting the table d'h6te bell ; 
and perched on those bald corners of cliff, high on 
the hills, are what you take for green and white 
pig-sties, but what the woilhy people of the place 
have cognomened " temples" and " pavillions/' 
Why they be placed there you are at a loss to 
conceive ; but listen to this old cicerone^ and he 
will inform you they are intended to " improve'* 
the scenery. 

This is Spa during the day-time: and now for 
the same village in the evening. The well-lighted 
little room, over the way, is Monsieur Le Fiddle- 
stick's reading-room, where journals in French, 
German, and English, are regularly taken in. 
Here you see six Englishmen, four Frenchmen, 
and one light-haired, round-headed, German. 

It is scarcely one minute's walk to the Grand 
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Cafe, where the coffee is delicioosy and well-fre- 
queaied is the salon. Hence to the redoate, or 
gamiog-table. There! what think you of that? 
I enjoy year surprise : is not the room elegant f 
nay, is it not magnificentf Those chandeliers, what 
a brilliant blaze they reflect on the carved pillars, 
and on the fashionable throng ! these couches and 
ottomans, how luxurious ! I despair of moving 
you from the one you occupy — and then, the tables ! 
aye, there's the rub I Whist, rouge-et-noir, rou- 
lette, and of these three the last is supreme. Much 
as I enjoy a friendly game, I abhor gambling. 
Tet, to appreciate the scene, we will seat our* 
selves between that old lady of seventy, and that 
floshed-faced girl of fifteen, and risk a few franc 
pieces. 

We will place on yert : rouge wins, and we have 
lost. Venture again on vert — bravo! won! Now, 
then, we will essay one grand risk on rouge: hist! 
how beautifully the ball flies round: do not 
be agitated — Vert ! and we have lost all we in- 
tended to lose. I am glad of it, for we shall 
now be able to watch others playing. Aha! 
the dowager has won twenty Napoleons, and she 
does not conceal the tremulous exultation which 
palsies her aged frame. Yonder lovely girl, bow 
anxioQsly she watches the whirling ball ! she, too, 
has won, and a faint flash of vermillion passes over 
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her perfect features. There is a throng, each ven- 
taring a trifle, and each feeling as though an em- 
pire depended on the throw. Look ! look ! the 
beautiful girl is receding from the table; she has 
lost all she could command. White as the painted 
column against which she leans, behold her frame 
agitated, her lips trembling, her eyes filmy and 
unmeaning. No soul beside ourselves is observing 
her; all are engaged in the hellish pursuit: she 
staggers to a sofa, and too proud to weep before a 
crowded saloon, is suffering tortures the most 
acute. Aliens ! let us fly the horrid scene — a scene 
more resembling the painted sepulchre we read of, 
than any thing else I ever witnessed. 

Reader I you know as much of Spa as I do : 
and now to bed. 

Friday. — Spa has seen its best days, and its 
declining prosperity may be dated from 1808, 
when 200 houses were burned ; a woful havoc ! for 
scarce half that number are now standing. When 
we were there it was full of English, many of whom 
were performing quarantine. Where the scenery 
of Spa is not * improved' by smart alcoves and 
spruce rows of trimmed trees, it is beautiful; and 
for the benefit of such of my readers as may ruralize 
at this celebrated gossiping watering-place, I 
recommend the Hdtel d' Yorck, where an excellent 
table d'h6te is a daily matter of course. At the 
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one we sat down to, there were fifty diihet, and 
twenty plates of dessert. All this I onght to have 
told yon yesterday, as at 5 o'clook this morning 
we were again travelling k la diligence, on oar 
return to Li6ge. There were twelve passengers, 
and all English! I have nothing to say on oar 
retam, except that the scenery we so mach ad- 
mired yesterday, looked still more lovely, bathed, 
as it was, in dew and morning sunbeams. 

LiEGB, — ^All the Belgic women are well-looking. 
We observed many to-day with sweet expressions, 
that woold have served as models for Madonnas. 
Among the men, dram-drinkiog is prevalent to a 
great extent, even before breakfast, and very com* 
moDly, with coffee in the evening. Belgiam and 
Holland are proverbially smoking coantries— they 
oat-do Grermany ; and T need say no more on that 
head. 

Oar Belgic friend chaperoned as to the Royal 
Foundry — a poor affair, after having seen oar own 
atPortsmoath and Pembroke. There were cannon* 
boring, and iron-sawing, and a few gans ready for 
use; among which were some made by order of 
Napoleon, during his usurpation. In the evening, 
our polite acquaintance introduced us to the So- 
ciety Militaire, where whist, dominoes, news- 
papers^ and curagoa, were the orders of the night. 
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WINES. 



The following is a copy of the Wine List at the Hotel 

de France. 



francs, cents. 

Bordeaux ordiniure . 2 50 

. 2 60 

1822 .... 3 

Segur 1815 4 50 

LeoviUel8116 

Bourgogne ordinaire . 3 



Romance 1827 
Vosne — 
Fommard — 
Gorton — 
St. George — 
Richebourg — 



. . 3 50 
..30 
. . 3 50 
. . 3 50 
..40 
. . 4 



Bourgogne 1825 
Fommard — 
Vosne — 

Gorton — 

Romance 1822 . 
Fommard 1819 . 
Moselle ordinaire 



francs, cents. 

. 3 50 

. 4 

. 4 50 

. 5 

. 6 

. 6 



. 2 50 

• 1822 3 

RWn — 3 

Leibfrau 1815 . 7 

Moussieux-blanc . . . 7 

Carte des Vins, 1882. 
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VERVIERS— LIMBOURG— AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

Procured oar * Bills of Health/ and bade adieu 
to Li6ge. Oar road to Aix-la-Chapelle was the 
same for some leagues as that we had passed over 
in going to Spa. We followed the river Oart to 
Vervi6rs and lamboarg, the scenery of which 
improved as we ascended nearer to its source. 
Sometimes the stream rattled over its rocky bed 
close to the road — then it was half-hidden by thick 
belts of wood, glancing at intervals, like gleams of 
silver, over the velvet sward, and from between 
the green copses of hazel and birch. Rich masses of 
timber-trees thrived on either bank, and occasion- 
ally the wooded heights were broken into hollows* 
leading up far away into a country of glens and 

d2 
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solitade. We longed for a month, to explore each 
nook and ravine, but we had 

" The Rhine, the Rhine, the glorious Rhine" 

before as, and we sped on oujr interesting way. 

The passengers dined at Vervi6rs, a flourishing 
town, rising into importance from the vicinage of a 
number of large cloth manufactories. We deferred 
dining until we reached Aix, and therefore had an 
opportunity of seeing every thing that was not 
worth seeing in the place. 

Tn a newly-built town of square houses and red 
pantiles, one must wear very excellent spectacles 
to see any thing of interest to the tourist. Would 
you wish to behold a picturesque old place, go to 
Limbourg, the next town we reached — once the 
capital of the extensive province of that name, and 
now, alas ! a spectre of its former self. It is a 
frontier town, and of course was strongly fortified. 
Most of the works are in decay. The cathedral, 
with a fragment of the town, are perched on the 
summit of a steep ridge of rocks, and have a strik- 
ing appearance. The rest of the town lies at the 
foot of a natural causeway of cliff leading to the 
citadel, and on the borders of the river. 

The road continued to be excellent, but our 
postillion was old, obstinate, and very slow. On 
the frontier of Belgium our passports were exa- 
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mined; and a little farther on, at the town of 
Enden, tiie Prussian police examined our baggage 
and certificates of health. These necessary cere- 
monies were politely performed, and as little 
troable g^ven to us as was consistent with the 
duties of the officials. 

Our road then ran over some high lands, and 
through an extensive forest of timber. Hence, the 
eye ranged over an open and uneven country 
covered with wood. The toll-bar peculiar to 
G^many and Rhenish Prussia is of simple contri- 
vance. It consists of a heavy mass of wood having 
a long bar attached, which is suspended over the 
road ; and by means of a chain fastened to the end 
of it and connected with machinery in the house, 
the whole is raised or lowered at the discretion of 
the keeper. Turnpikes are called barri^res on 
the Continent. 

On arriving at Aix-la-Chapelle, a gen-d'arme 
demanded our passports; and it was necessary 
also, to have them vis6d at the passport office 
before we could sit down to dinner. Thus in four 
hours, these documents were as many times de- 
manded. I almost forget what house we staid at 
— I believe it was the Lion d'Or ; at any rate I 
cannot say much in its praise. At ten in the even- 
ing, the redoubte is thronged, and therefore we 
sallied thither to see the fashionables of Aix. The 
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room is of large dimeDsions, superbly decorated, 
and filled to safibcation with beanx, belles, and 
gamesters. The tables did not lack votaries. 
There was a more nnmeroos company than at Spa^ 
bat the redoubte itself is not on so magnificent a 
scale. 

Owing to the miserably lighted state of the 
streets, and our total want of knowledge of the 
town, we lost our way in returning to the inn ; but 
as such an occurrence in a populous place was not 
quite so serious as if it had happened in the wilds 
of Germany^, or the bogs of Ireland, we soon re- 
covered it again. 

Aix^ or Aachen in the German language, is cer- 
tainly one of the most ancient towns in Europe. 
Its celebrity was owing to its springs of warm 
water, which, from the time of the Romans to the 
present, have been much resorted to by the ennuist, 
the rich, and the diseased. To the great Charle- 
magne, however, it is indebted for much of its past 
and present importance. That mighty prince was 
born and buried here. He built the Dom church, 
which added the appellation of La Chapelle to its 
former name. Some parts of the town are spa- 
ciously built, and might claim the credit of being 
handsome ; others are old, the streets narrow, the 
houses high, and altogether afibrdiug some capital 
ketches for the Fronts and Robertses of street- 
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painters. The promenades in the suburbs are 
formally laid oat, but yield some pleasing walks. 
The population of the town, if I rightly remember, 
is about 20,000 : it was formerly 100,000. 

The Town-bouse was the first thing we visited : 
it is an erection partly Gothic and partly Roman. 
The great hall is curious, because it was in it that 
the Emperors of Grermany formerly banquetted 
on the days of their coronations. The building is 
surmounted by two towers, one of which is a Roman 
structure ; the other belongs to the more modern 
erection of 1353. The old fountain in the area 
opposite to this building is greatly admired : the 
reservoir is crowned by a fine bronze statue of 
Charlemagne. 

Daring our stay here, we attended mass in the 
Dom Church, at five in the morning. Tbe dim 
light of breaking day, the monotonous chants of 
the numerous congregation, rising sometimes into 
deafening loudness, and then dying away in low 
unequal mutterings, the richly-robed priests, and 
the blazing tapers, were excellent adjuncts to a 
first visit to a cathedral more celebrated perhaps 
than any other in Christendom. 

There are several portions of tbe original church 
built by Charlemagne yet standing, while great 
additions and alterations have, from lime to time, 
been made to others. Tbe octagon nave is the 
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oldest part, and is surmounted by a cupola, the 
interior of which is richly decorated; and in some 
of the corridors beneath there are some fine fresco 
paintings^ by Bernardino. 

Beneath the centre of the cupola is the vault 
containing the ashes of the great founder of the 
church, surmounted by a marble slab^ having the 
words " CAROLO MAGNo'^ engraven on it. This 
vault has been twice opened — first by Otho III., 
who wisely stripped the body of the insignia of 
the empire and the imperial jewels. The corpse 
was found seated on a marble chair, with an illu- 
mined missal placed on the lap. The chair was 
also taken from the tomb, and was afterwards used, 
with the stolen insignia, at the coronations of the 
Germanic Emperors. The chair is now slumber- 
ing in one of the corridors of the cupola. The 
tomb was opened in the second place by Freid- 
rich Barbarossa, in 1165, who removed the body 
and placed it in a rich sarcophagus. 

It would be a catholic sin to close the account 
of this cathedral without mentioning a marvellous 
legend connected with its dedication. Remember^ 
however, that 

** I know not how the truth may be» 
But tell the tale as told to me." 



CHAPTER X. 



w^$ ftrgetm ot tie Bow etmvci nt ntf* 

All people who know any thing about popes, ken 
that Leo the Third filled the chair of St. Peter ift 
the year 804 ; and if they did not know it before, 
now that I have informed them it does not mach 
matter, seeing that I have saved them a monstrous 
deal of trouble in reading Romish history, by giving 
them the plain fact at once. 

Ten years ago I read the life of this Leo, but I 
really do not remember much about him. Even if I 
did, I should not say much about his Holiness, as my 
time at present is valuable to myself^ and so is my 
paper. If I am asked why Father Leo is brought' 
on the tapis, I cannot answer ; for he has almost 
nothing to do with the legend, save that he came 
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from Rome to Aix on the top of a diligence, 
drawn by eight strawberry-coloured horses, and 
driven by various postillions, some in blue liveries, 
and some in red ; some in high jack-boots^ and 
others in no boots at all. 

Not to be prolix, Pope Leo came to La Gha- 
pelle for the purpose of consecrating it^ and de- 
dicating it to Notre Dame. Now, little as I re- 
member of the history of this padre, I cannot for- 
get that on this solemn occasion — and a solemn 
occasion it was to dedicate such a magnificent 
temple to the service of the Almighty God — he re- 
quired that 365 bishops, one for every day in the 
year, should attend to give ecl&t to the ceremony. 

Where so many bishops could be found, I can- 
not stay to inquire ; probably Pope Leo only knew. 
Three hundred and sixty five bishops! Sancto 
Thomaso ! and England grumbles at six and 
twenty. Let that pass, or I shall never get to 
the finale. Couriers were sent to scour the plains 
of all the Christian states ; the cross was even 
borne to Malta, Syria, and Abyssinia, to sum- 
mons all the lawn-sleeves to Prussia. But after all 
this farrago, the most that could be numbered 
were 363, so that the ceremony could be any thing 
but satisfactory, with such an important gap. AH 
the day before the affair, poor Father Leo was 
fidgetting about Aix, crying to his tail of attend- 
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ants — *^ Oh, for two more bishops ! Alack, for the 
honoar of Christendom ! only three hundred and 
sixty-three mitres ! Alack, alack ! that men should 
behold the poverty of the church !** The assembled 
prelates^ too, were in no better plight : they tossed 
and tumbled on their respective pillows during the 
long night, occasionally wiping their eyelids with 
scented cambric kerchiefs, and then bolstering up 
their spirits by repeated draughts of ponch-4-ku 
romaine, and all because of the incompleteness of 
the dedication, with only three hundred and sixty- 
three of their most reverend order of the crosier. 
All things, however, will end, and so did the 
night. 

Faint flushes of crimson announced the impor- 
tant day. Up jumped the bishops, and alert was 
Father Leo. Magnificent processions swept 
through the carpetted streets and squares ; gold 
glittered brighter than the sun ; bosses of rubies 
dazzled men's eyes ; radiant diamonds, glistening 
on maidens' fingers, darkened day-light; such 
music wafted through the air, perfumed with 
smoking incense, as had never been heard since 
the days of Orpheus ; rich silken banners flaunted 
in the breeze, some with the red cross of Palestine 
engraven on them, others with the Templar's 
symbol, and' all with dainty devices of rare and 
curious workmanship. The fountains flowed with 
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ruddy Burgandy ; and pink Champagne, creaming 
and sparkling in the sunbeams, played aloft in 
various designs, and fell spontaneously into the 
open mouths of passing plebeians. 

This may probably be called exaggeration : 
every syllable is true ; at least Father Leo, in an 
epistle to the Dean of Ddle, hath averred such 
things ; therefore I do not hold myself responsible, 
but lay the burthen, as in duty bound, on his 
paternal shoulders. 

Surpassing excellent as were these doings, they 
failed to soothe the acidity effervescing in the 
papal breast. Two bishops were wanting; two 
stalls would be vacant; the perfect ceremonial 
would be imperfect ; and the effect of the whole 
would be marred. To relieve the anguish of a 
discontented soul, he slily popped a finger-biscuit 
in bis mouthy and prayed for a miracle. 

By the time the Pope reached the grand portal 
of La Chapelle he felt himself more comfortable, 
for his life had been as worthy as those of his pre- 
decessors. Indeed, in looking into the history of 
that age, I find that with the exception of two 
faux«pas with some little milliners of Rome, there 
appears to be no '' bar sinister" on the escutcheon 
of his life. 

Behold the interior of the church! Massive^ 
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yet, in appearance* light as a feather : long yis tas of 
arched .aisles, a mixtore of the Moorish and Ro- 
man, with a spice of the old Germanic ; the as- 
sembled chivalry and beauty of the world, knights 
and dames, helmets and silken scarfs, intermingled 
in splendid confasion ; the display of relics, laid ont 
on salvers of precioas metals, inlaid with jewels and 
estimated stones. Twas a noble scene; but the cli- 
max was reached when the ecclesiastical procession 
issaed from the vestibnle ; when the organ pealed 
through the vaulted edifice, and the congregation 
rising, the successor of St. Peter's chair seated 
himself on a purple throne, three steps above the 
princely Charlemagne. It took a long time for 
the bishops to take their respective stalls, most of 
them being fat, and waxing towards fifty years of 
life. 

When the church, at length, was hushed, Father 
lieo cast a troubled glance at the long lines of 
prelates, and drawing his eyes closer to his neigh- 
bourhood, started at perceiving the two stalls he 
expected to have seen empty, occupied by bishops 
like to the rest. With holy zeal he strained his 
eyeballs ; he could not be mistaken ; they were the 
deceased prelates of Palermo and Syracuse, Fa- 
thers Geronimo and Augustine— priests well known 
to him when living; men of exceeding piety, and 
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who had now miraculously come a long journey from 
their graves to fulfil the holy design of their late 
friend and companion, Pope Leo. 

The miracle was instantly made known ; the To 
Deum thundered through the church ; the ceremony 
went off with ecl&t, and when it was completed, the 
ghostly assistants vanished into thin air, and were 
at their old Sicilian habitations in a crack. 

This legend may be unsatisfactory to you ; but 
remember you are a heretic, and want faith. I 
should not have believed it*myself, but that the 
ecclesiastics of Aix to this day declare it to be true, 
and it would have been a want of courtesy in me 
to have doubted the truth of so palpable a miracle. 
There are, however, some parts of the story of 
which I have a few scruples of doubt, and which 
those are, I have not exactly made up my mind to 
determine. 



CHAPTER XL 



AIX— PRUSSIAN TRAVELLING— ST. JULIERS 

—COLOGNE. 

The places in the diligence to Cologne 
having been all taken, the proprietors fixed us in 
a voitnre, it being the rale in Prussia to forward 
surplus passengers^ and thus to ensure a certainty 
of conveyance. In this kingdom the establish- 
ment of public conveyances is entirely in the hand 
of government — even the posting department. The 
Prussian diligence is less cumbrous* more ele- 
gantly formed, and pleasanter to travel in than 
those of Belgium and France ; but they do not ac- 
commodate so many passengers, nor do they convey 
so large a quantity of luggage. Fourteen pounds 
is the weight allowed to each person, and the 
remainder is added to the fare. When a. place is 
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booked^ a ticket is given by the clerk, being a 
receipt for the money, and fixing the number of 
the place to be occupied. At the hour of 
starting, the names and the numbers are called 
over, and each person occupies the appointed 
seat. There is no scrambling for places, or 
wrangling as to what cloak was first placed on 
such and such seat : here all is regular, orderly, 
and agreeable ; and in this instance they certainly 
'* manage things better" on the continent than we 
do. The postillion seats himself on the left-hand 
horse behind, and whether there be four or eight 
horses, manages the whole with one pair of reins, 
or rather with his whip, which instrument is more 
important abroad than in England, being used not 
only to urge the speed of the horses, but also to 
guide their courses and motions. Every diligence 
is accompanied by a *' conducteur," whose duty it 
is to attend to the comforts of his passengers, and 
to take a strict charge of their luggage. Both this 
ofiicial and the postillion in this instance wore yel- 
low liveries, turned, if I rightly recollect, with 
red, bearing on their arms and shoulders large 
German horns. This is all I have to say on the 
subject of Prussian travelling, and some may con- 
sider this to be too much. 

The country between Aix and Juliers is rather 
tame, but well cultivated : the roads are the worst 
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we travelled over any where. At Joliers, a forti- 
fied town, we saw some military ezercisiDg, horse 
and foot, whose unique appearance gave us a fa- 
vourable idea of the Prussian soldiery ; and with 
the recollection of the Belgian regiments so fresh 
in our memories, we could not avoid drawing a 
comparison unfavourable to the latter. In the 
present state of affairs it is but too probable that 
ere long they may measure weapons in the fight, 
and that alone can prove which have the better 
mettle*. 

The nearer we approached Cologne the worse 
the roads became^ and the villages were deficient 
in that state of neatness so striking in Belgiam. 

The first view we had of Cologne was from an 
eminence, descending into an extensive plain, on 
die farthest limits of which lay the city, and the yet 
unseen Rhine. The numerous steeples and spires 
of the former gave it an important appearance. 
Need I say that our near approach to the cele- 
brated river, which was among the most important 
objects of our tour, filled us with sensations of hope, 
and expectation, and of excitement, the most in- 
tense ? The thousand and one legends connected 

with it; the renowned but had I not better 

leave all this until we are on its banks ? I think 
so, and shall therefore beg^n a new chapter. 

* Thifl, fortuQfttely, did not occar. 



CHAPTER XII. 



" THE APOSTOLIC CITY." 

Wb were comfortably quartered in the excellent 
hotel called the Rheinberg, some hours before dark. 
This house may well be recommended, not only on 
account of its admirable situation on the bank of 
the Rhine, but also for the attention and interior 
comforts you meet with, We lost no time in seek- 
ing the lions of Cologne. The famous cathedral 
claimed, of course, our first visit ; and while we are 
walking together to it, listen to a few words about 
the city. 

Cologne (Koln) is a large place, but when a 
stranger is informed that the circumference is two 
and a half leagues he expects to find it a more im« 
portant place than it really is : the fact is, that a 
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considerable space is occopied by gardens, places, 
and pleasnre-groands. The city contains 8000 
hoases, and about 00,000 people. There is a con- 
siderable trade here on the Rhine ; and in the city 
velvet, ribbons, and staffs, are extensively manu- 
factured. 

What renders Cologne of great interest in the 
eye of a traveller is the circumstance of its having 
been, from very remote ages, a great focus of 
Roman Catholicism. It was crowded wkh mo* 
nasteries, nunneries, abbeys, churches, and every 
kind of papal ecclesiastical edifice. There are yet 
remaining four principal churches, and sixteen of 
the second order, for catholics, one protestant 
church, and one synagogue. Even in the time of 
Buonaparte there were 12,000 mendicants, 2400 
monks, and 1300 nuns. The principal number of 
the former are swept away, and more, in propor- 
tion, of the two latter orders. 

Eau de Cologne is used all over the world, the 
principal part of which is really manafactured in 
Cologne, as appears from the export list, which 
gives a trade of 50,000 bottles per annam. In 
addition to this quantity,' there is a great deal 
smuggled into other countries. This exquisite 
scent was first manufactured by an Italian, named 
Jean Marie Farina, in 1680, who settled in this 
town, and opened a perfumer's shop. It has been 

VOL. I. £ 
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successfally applied to fresh wounds ; is beneficial 
in decomposing impure atmospheres ; and is re- 
markably efficient in restoring hysterical dowagers 
to life, spirits, cards, and scandal. There are now 
fifty manufactories of the ean in Cologne. 

The cathedral, to which you may remember we 
were going, is an astonishing structure, and al- 
though it is not finished^ its immense height and 
space, the extreme beauty of its proportions, and 
the richly- ornamented exterior, strike the spectator 
with singular pleasure. The western gate is an 
exquisite specimen of florid Gothic. On entering 
the building, the triumph of the architect is com- 
plete : the height of the superbly decorated co- 
lumns, nearly 200 feet, is lost in the magnificent 
proportions of the whole. Instead^ however, of 
describing the interior myself, I prefer giving an 
account of it in the words of a man of acknow- 
ledged judgment and taste*. 

'' In the interior, the spacious aisles are sepa* 
rated by a quadruple range of columns, which, 
notwithstanding their large dimensions, have the 
air of well-proportioned symmetry, enriched by a 
highly-wrought capital of flowers, tastefully va- 
ried on every column. These columns amount to 
100, and if looked at obliquely across the aisles, 

♦ Fearnside, 
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give the idea of an architectaral forest ; in fact, the 
coup d'oeii of the choir is exceedingly imposing. 
The choir, nnfortonately for every connoisseur in 
architecture, together with the external aisles, are 
the only parts completed. The lofty arches and 
chaste-groined ceilings of the side aisles are ex- 
tremely beautiful ; and as the eye wanders up 
their long and almost endless perspective, the mel- 
low tone of colouring conveyed by the elegantly 
painted windows of the choir, terminates the som- 
bre vista with striking effect. The walls, as well as 
the pillars of the cathedral, are composed of a 
species of grey stone, procured fcom the quarries 
of the Drachenfelsy which, from its durability, 
seems to withstand the defacing hand of time. The 
natural grey colour of the stone ako adds much to 
the solemn grandeur of the edifice. 

** The table of the high altar, which remains to 
shew the splendid scale on which every portion of 
the cathedral was originally planned, is composed 
of one immense slab of beautiful black marble, 
sixteen feet long by eight in breadth. 

** The greatest point of curiosity, however, on 
the part of travellers, and of devotion and reve- 
rence on that of catholics, is the tomb containing 
the skulls of the three Magi, or Wise Men of the 
East, presented by Freidrich Barbarossa, after the 
pillage of Milan, in 1170. Catholics devoutly be- 
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lieve these remains to be geDoine. At the timey 
no donbt was entertained of their identity, from 
the numerous miracles performed on the first ar- 
rival of their bones — a certain and indubitable cri- 
terion of ^ terra sanctificata.' 

^^ The chapel is situated behind the grand altar, 
and contains this holy tomb, which is divided into 
three compartments, composed of silver gilt, cu- 
riously wrought, and ornamented with enamelled 
pillars, richly studed over with antique gems and 
precious stones of enormous value. In one of the 
enclosed partitions are exhibited the skulls, having 
gilt crowns, decorated with pearls suspended over 
them, and, * Oh ! mirabile dictu,' their very 
names a£Sxed in ruby characters, Caspar, Mel- 
chior, Balthazar. These holy kings were formerly 
well known in England, and occasionally furnished 
the subject of the Corpus-Christi, or Miracle Plays. 
By the ordinary of the goldsmiths, date 1536, they 
were commanded to play at their feast, * The 
Three Kings of Coleyne.* " 

Formerly, immense numbers of pilgrims visited 
this shrine, and even now the pilgrimages are 
numerous. 

It would not have been orthodox to have left 
Cologne without visiting the church of the ** Con- 
vent of the Noble Dames of St. Ursula," and wit- 
nessing the celebrated relics it contains. They 
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shew here the skulls and bones of the ll^OOO 
famous virgins, who, accompanyiDg St Ursnla from 
England, were seized by the Hnns at Cologne, 
who attempted liberties which the immaculacy of 
the ladies prevented by a general immolation of 
their lives. There is a great number of glass- 
cases arranged -round the church, filled with the 
remains of this virtuous phalanx of maideos* The 
boy who acted as showman, following the example 
of his forefathers in office, assured us there was not 
a particle of doubt as to the treasures being veri- 
table ; and, of course, we believed him. To have 
doubted it would have been heresy against common 
sense ; for of such sanctity are these catholic heaps 
of mortality, that when an illegitimate ofi*spring was 
buried in the precincts of the church, the relics 
were restless and unquiet, refusing to be appeased 
until the body was removed. What a clattering of 
marrowless bones there must have been ; and what 
an improvement a collection of well-toned cleavers 
would have made! When catholic superstition 
was enforced by inquisitorial means, a surgeon of 
the city was banished his native place for daring to 
announce that, during an examination of the bones, 
he had discovered a pretty equal mixture of human, 
both male and female, with the canine species. 
We were quite satisfied with this display of sacred 
relics, and therefore did not see the remainder, 
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coDsistiDg of three thorns of our Saviour's crown, 
a twig of the rod with which he was scourged, &c. 
&c. ; nor did we sanctify our pates by clapping on 
the skull of St. Christopher. 

Near to St. Peter's church is the house in which 
Rubens was born, in the year 1577. This re- 
sidence was also honoured by being the dwelling 
of Marie de Medicis. 

The famous Scotchman, John Downs, known 
better as Dun Scotus, lies in the Cordeliers 
Church. His epitaph, dated 1308, thus gives a 
summary of his life : 

f* Scotia megenait — Anglia me susceiHt — 
Oallia me docuit — Cologna me tenet." 

After sating our curiosities in the churches, we 
strolled through the various narrow and dirty 
streets; purchased some veritable Eau-de-Cologne, 
and at length found ourselves in front of the old 
H6tel de Ville. The front is very fine ; a mixture 
of Grecian and Gothic. . A man began to ex- 
plain to us, in German, the history of a piece of 
sculpture, in relief, placed over the centre arch. 
He talked to us of one valiant burgomaster^ named 
Herrman Grein ; how he quarrelled with St. En- 
gelbert ; how the pious saint^ to rid himself of his 
obnoxious foe, turned a lion loose upon the ma- 
gistrate, when walking in the city ; and, finally* 
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bow the bnrgomaster fought with the Hon, killed 
him, and had him cooked at a great feast given by 
the citizens, in honour of his prowess. There 
was a number of embellishments to the story, but 
the very little we could comprehend of German 
enabled us only to ascertain the '' grand** outlines 
of this astonishing feat. 

The first sight we had of the Rhine was from 
the windows of the salon in the Rheinberg 
hotel. It appeared a noble stream, broad, deep, 
clear, and rapid. Dutch and German-built vessels 
lay motionless at different points; others were 
being slowly towed up the stream ; and several 
were shooting along with the current, like me- 
teors. A bridge of boats, a curious and novel 
object to us, was crowded with passengers. These 
boats are very large, about the size of English 
barges, and we counted forty of them. Across 
them are laid planks of wood, which are removed 
when worn out, and replaced by others. It is 
fortunate I have said my say of Cologne, as the 
gargon has this moment announced dinner ; and 
you will allow us the luxury of tolerable appe- 
tites, when I say that the only thing we have tasted 
to-day was a dish of coffee this morning, which 
we hastily got at a miserable little inn, a post or 
two from Aix-la-Chapelle. 



I 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE RHINE. 

Exalting and abounding riyer ! 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow, 

• •••**• 

The castled crag of Dracbenfels. 

Byrojt. 



Embarked on board the Freidrich Wilhelm 
steamer at six o'clock. The cabins of this vessel 
are handsome, and the table d'hftte is very fair. 
The fares for the best cabin are, from Cologne to 
Bonn, twenty-five silver groschen ; from Bonn to 
Coblentz, two thalers and twenty silver groschen ; 
and from Coblentz to Mainz, three thalers and six- 
teen silver groschen. The charge for the table 
d'h6te, including a bottle of Rhenish, is three 
francs. 
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The view of Cologne from the river is very im* 
posing, few cities having so profuse a display of 
towers and steeples. It is, too^ from the river 
that one appreciates the magnificent $cale of the 
cathedral ; the roof of the body of the hailding 
being on an equal elevation with the weathercocks 
of other chnrches. 

A mile from the town we passed a garrisoned 
fort tower, which formed a relief to the aninterest- 
ing appearance of the low banks in this vicinity. 
If the toarist were not aware of the riches in store 
higher up the river, the scenery between Cologne 
and Bonn would sadly damp his picturesque ar- 
dour. In truth, there is nothing worth the seeing 
on the immediate banks between these towns. The 
river itself is, however, always a fine object ; broad 
and beautiful, green as a newly-mown meadow; 
deep, yet rolling swiftly on 3 no tide, with its at- 
tendant muddy shores and waters, but ever clear 
and bright. And although the Rhine is so re- 
markably swift in its course, there are no ' rapids' 
on the river between Mayence and Cologne, with 
the exception of the Bingen-Loch and the whirl- 
pool at the Lurlei*Burg. Not swift here, and sleepy 
there, the Rhine rolls on a lordly course— even, fast, 
and regular. 

At Bonn we saw a flying bridge, similar to that 
on the Mease at Vis4, but on a larger scale. We 

e2 
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had a good view of this town from the water, 
while several passengers were taken in from the 
shore. The steeples of the Miinster church formed 
the best objects in the picture. There are in Bonn, 
1160 houses, and 12,000 inhabitants. And now it 
was that the ^* scenery of the Rhine" commenced, 
vehence to Mayence is continued an unrivalled 
succession of splendid views. 

From Bonn we had a fine view of the Seven 
Mountains, latterly better known under the de- 
nomination of the Drachenfels ; but to only one 
of the eminences does that name correctly belong. 
The appearance of these hills, on leaving Bonn, is 
grand and imposing ; and with difficulty it is that 
one can take the eye from them for a few minutes, 
to gaze on the ruins of Godesberg castle. A fine 
view of this shattered pile, by Stanfield, is in the 
Picturesque Annual for 1883. There was a castle 
built at Godesberg in the time of the Romans, 
probably in the reign of Julian. In 1200, Theo- 
doric, Archbishop of Cologne, erected a new castle 
on the ruins of the old one, which was afterwards 
blown up by Bishop Ernest of Bavaria, in 1593. 
What fellows the bishops were in those piping 
days ! 

The Seven Mountains have been fortunate ; for 
not only do all the world and his wife go to see 
them, but they have been immortalized by Byron, 
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Levison Gower, and a score more of English 
poets ; the least of whom is peerless, and, conse- 
qaently, will occapy a oiche in the glorioas pan- 
theon which time hath provided for his worthies. 

And who can wonder at the deference which 
has thus been paid to the Drachenfels' range by 
the first men in the first coantry in the world. An 
opening glimpse of them woold tarn a dolt into a 
versifier ; and a nearer acquaintance conld not fail 
in making him a poet. In verity, they are beauti- 
fal — exceedingly beantifal. They derive their ap- 
pellation from their seven highest sommits. When 
we first saw them, in the distance, in approaching 
from Juliers to Cologne, the peaks were palpably 
seven ; now that we are sailing before them, they 
are manifold. They end a long ridge of monn- 
tains, stretching far away into the heart of Ger- 
many. The highest, the Drachenfels, (Dragon's 
Rock), rises abruptly from the water, and its peak 
is crested by a rained castle, once inhabited by 
the Counts of Drachenfels, whose family became 
extinct in 1580. Second to the Drachenfels is the 
Lonrnberg, 1896 feet high : then come^ in rota- 
tion, Nonnenstromberg, 1837 feet high ; and the 
Wolkenberg, 1,482 feet The hill next to that of 
Drachenfels is Petersberg, which takes its name 
from a chapel dedicated to St. Peter. On all 
these moantains may be seen the mins of old 
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castles ; some of which are said to be Roman, In- 
deed, an old German antiquarian on board the 
steamer^ who spoke French, assured us that two 
were erected by the Emperor Valentinian. On the 
side of the Drachenfels is an obelisk, erected to 
commemorate the passage of the Rhine, in 1814. 
It cuts but a poor figure, . surmounted as it is by 
the everlasting monuments of nature, and is alto- 
gether in miserable taste. 

The different aspects of the mountains, as we 
sailed past them, afforded many pleasing views, 
the effects of which were heightened by several 
barges, laden with peasantry of both sexes, that 
were gracefully gliding past us, borne on by the 
swift unvarying current. 

The little town of Konigswinter, at the foot of 
the hills, is surrounded with vineyards, and inha- 
bited by an industrious race of people. 

Near this place we met one of these immense 
timber rafts, peculiar to the Rhine. They have 
the appearance of floating villages, from the 
wooden houses erected on them by the crew. 
Cattle and sheep are conveyed, for the use of the 
men during the voyage. These extraordinary rafts 
consist of pine-trees fastened to each other, and, 
nearer Switzerland are composed of a few trees 
only: as the navigation becomes less obstructed, 
they receive at various places numerous additions. 
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until the raft becomes the enormoos machine we 
witnessed. They are often upwards of a quarter 
of a mile long, and seyenty and eighty feet broad, 
having a draught of seyen feet water. The crew 
is as numerous as that of a man-of-war, varying 
from 500 to 800 men, who guide the course of the 
raft by rowing at the end. 

The consumption of provisions on a raft, from 
its original starting-place to its destination, is 
45,000lbs. weight of bread, 20,0001bs. of fresh meat, 
lOcwt. of dried ditto, 12,0001bs. of cheese, 12cwt 
of butter, 35 large sacks of vegetables, 500 olims 
of beer, each holding 180 bottles, and six or eight 
butts of wine, of seven and a half olims each. The 
live stock is, as I have before intimated, butchered 
on the voyage, in addition to this. A capital of 
400,000 florins is requisite for its equipment. 

The scenery now became magnificent: rocky 
heights, well wooded, and crowned by beetling 
castles, surmounted narrow slips of land, on which 
the vine was trained to the water's edge. Bold 
sweeps of the river disclosed at every new open- 
ing fresh beauties of the highest order, blazing in 
a flood of sunshine. The day was, indeed, most 
propitious : not a cloud sailed across the sky, and 
the only breeze was that caused by the course of 
the vessel. 

We passed the island of Nonnenwerth, contain- 
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ing 160 acres. The extensive building on it was 
once a nunnery, but now serves the purposes of an 
hotel. On the top of a rock on the shore is the 
crumbling castle of Rolandseck, built by Roland, 
the nephew of Charlemagne, that he might be near 
to his mistress, who had become a nun in the island 
convent. Schiller's beautiful ballad of " The 
Knight of Toggenberg/' is founded on this real 
romance, but the poet has placed the scene in 
Switzerland. 

One of the most pleasing and peculiar features 
of the Rhine, are the continuous lines of villages on 
its banks. It is computed that from Bftsle to 
Cologne there are 500 ; most of which are highly 
picturesque to the English eye, and all presenting 
some novel peculiarities. Of ruined castles, 
there are nearly fifty between Cologne and May- 
ence ; and besides these, are a number of towers, 
such as those at Andernach and Ober-wesel, of a 
formation only seen in the neighbourhood of this 
river. At Francfurt alone we counted seven of 
these towers, which mark the ancient boundaries of 
the town. The four fine cities of Mayence, Coblentz, 
Bonn, and Cologne, appear to fill to overflowing 
this cup of rich gems ; but I have yet to name the 
fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, opposite to Coblentz, 
alone worth a journey to the Rhine. 

Leaving Rolandseck, the villages of Oberwinter, 
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Unkel, and Remagen, saccessively appeared; 
each charmingly situated beneath high hills, and 
sarronnded by vineyards. The wine called Blei- 
chart is produced in this neighbourhood. Opposite 
to the little town of Unkel, a great number of 
basaltic columns cross the bed of the river, which 
sometimes occasion serious accidents to vessels. 
The passage was still more dangerous until the 
French troops blew them up in the late war. 
Th^% is an ancient priory on the hill of Appolli* 
narisbergy near Remagen, which was formerly 
much frequented by pilgrims^ in consequence of 
its possessing the head of St Appollinarius. Re- 
magen contains 1300 inhabitants. The neighbour* 
hood, until the year 1768, when the Elector Charles 
Freidrich formed the road leading from Coblentz 
to Bonn, was infested by banditti to such a degree 
that travellers dreaded passing through the place. 
In making the road, a great number of Roman 
antiquities were found, and conveyed to Mann- 
lieim. 

Opposite to Remagen is Urpel, a small market- 
town, close to which is a curious mountain called 
Erpeler-Ley, 700 feet high, presenting to the 
river a huge mass of black basaltes. There is no 
soil, but a quantity of young vines being planted 
in baskets filled with earth, and placed in the clefts 
of the rocks, produce a delicious white wine called 
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Ley-wein. Just beyond this hill are the rains of 
the castle of Okkenfels, situated on an eminence ; 
and still farther, the town of Linz, containing 2200 
people. The view to the left now became more 
open, bat '' beautifal exceedingly :" to the east, 
high hills^ covered wjth vines, stretch along the 
river-side, on one of which is the castle of Tatten- 
berg, sarroanded by immense misshapen blocks of 
rock. Honningen, a market-town, is on the same 
side, a little farther on ; while Neider-Breiseg, a 
somewhat larger place, stands at the feet of richly- 
wooded steeps. 

AH eyes were now directed to the castle of 
Rheineck, on the top of a lofty bank. From the 
Coants of Rheineck, the last of whom died in 1548, 
the estate passed to the Lords of Warsberg, and 
in 1654 was parchased by a Connt of Sinzendorf. 
The more modern portion of this fine object was 
erected on the rains of the old edifice, of which 
there now remains bat a dilapidated tower, covered 
with ivy and brambles. 

The village of Ober-hammerstein, on the left, 
was formerly a fortified town, belonging to Goant 
Otto, of Hammerstein — the last of that family : bat 
his perpetaal robberies excited the resentment of 
the Emperor Henry the Second, who, in 1020, 
destroyed the fortifications. 

Beyond, arises an enormous rock^ crowned by 
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the extensive rains of Hammerstoin Castle. The 
coup d'oeii at this place is very fine. Time and 
warfare, which have destroyed this fortress for all 
useful purposes, have combined to form it a highly- 
interesting monument of the pictoresqae. Although 
towers are not standing perfect, or the continuity 
of architecture unimpaired, yet the weather-beaten 
masses preserve a strong and substantial appear- 
ance. The pride of the building is broken, but not 
laid low. There have been few things in my life's 
journey that have given me greater pleasure than 
the ruins of Hammerstein, reflected in the mid*day 
sun, and relieved by dark masses of ivy and under- 
wood. There is much, also, in its past history to 
interest the tourist. Here^ the unfortunate Henry 
IV. found an asylum, in 1105, after having in vain 
attempted to obtain from the Archbishop of Spire 
the benefice of a lay-brother, in the very building 
which had been erected by the ancestors of this 
Emperor, and which had received numerous dona* 
tions from himself. The castle became in turns 
the property of Spaniards, Swedes, and Lorraines, 
in the thirty years war. In 1654, Charles Gaspard 
of Leyen, Elector of Treves, expelled the Lor* 
raines, and obtained the possession of it for his 
descendants. To sum up its history, the French 
pillaged it in 1688 ; and in 1823, Baron Hammer- 
stein purchased it of the government. 
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We passed saccessively, Namedy and Leades- 
dorf— the latter surrounded by vineyards. Hence, 
we had a good view of Andernach, one of the 
finest scenes on the Rhine. The river becomes 
contracted between frowning heights, wooded on 
the right side to their summits, and stretching so 
near to the water's edge as to allow only sufficient 
room for the road to pass by. These mountain 
steeps have a very majestic appearance, their un- 
dulated ridges springing in lengthened succession, 
with varied and fantastic shapes — now stern, now 
luxuriant, and now presenting a mixture of both — 
admirably adapted to the pencil of the artist. 

Under the shadows of these dark hills, and at 
the foot of a gloomy rock, appears the towered 
town of Andernach. Nothing can please the 
traveller more than the turrets, towers, and pinna- 
cles of Andernach, as seen from the water. Stan- 
field, Roberts, Harding, and Turner, besides the 
host of landscape painters of the second magnitude, 
have sketched Andernach over and over again. 
The massive circular toll-house at the brink of the 
river, and the lofty round tower, supposed to be 
Roman,flanking the walls of the town, are extremely 
picturesque objects. 

I do not know that I have much to say of the 
town itself: it was the Antoniacum of the Romans, 
and the head- quarters of a military prefect. It 
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jow contains 2540 inhabitanU. Among the corio* 
sities shewn, are, a Roman gateway, leading to 
Coblentz, the rains of the ancient Pfals, or palace 
of the kings of Anstrasia, Roman tombs, and the 
Charch of the Carlo vingian raoe» containing mono- 
ments of some of their monarcbs. Andemach is 
at present enriched by its trade in milUstones and 
cement. Of the former the number annually pro* 
daced is prodigioos. 

Leaving Andemach, the next castle we pass 
is Fredericstein, or Teofelshaos, (The Devil's 
HoQse,) to which there is a legend attached, as 
there is to every old edifice on the river. Soon 
after, on the same side, we sailed past the modem 
town ofNeaweid, boastingof a population of 5000 
people. There is a brisk commerce here, and 
there are manafactories of watches, jewels, glass, 
&c. The prosperity of the town is owing to Prince 
Alexander, of Neaweid, allowing persons of every 
religious denomination to settle here. There is 
nothing picturesque about the place, unless it be 
the flying bridge which communicates with Weis- 
senthurm, on the opposite bank. 

At Weissenthurm there is an old tower, mark- 
ing the site whence the Romans effected the pas- 
sage of the Rhine. The French, too, made three 
several passages here during the Revolution. Near 
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to the village is a monnment erected to General 
Hocbe. 

The castle of Engas, bnilt on the remains of an 
older edifice, is now the residence of the Prince of 
Nassaa Weilberg, and situated on the river's bank. 
Hence we had a fine view of the noble ruins of the 
castle of Sain, formerly the abode of the counts of 
that name. This family became extinct in 1246. 
The country to the right now became more open, 
and continued so until we arrived at Coblentz. 
The Rhine here has a lake-like appearance, and 
though wanting in some of the bolder auxiliaries 
we had seen during the day, kept up the interest 
by the softness of its present character. The pa- 
noramic view in this place is delightful. 

Soon after, on passing round a bend of the river, 
near the island of Niederwerth, the Prussian for- 
tress of Ehrenbreitstein opens on the view. The 
fame of this mighty work of military art has 
reached all European nations, and it is allowed to 
constitute the chief object in the very finest view 
on the Rhine. All the passengers, therefore, had 
thronged to the bow of the vessel, straining the 
anxious sight to catch the first glimpse of Ehren- 
breitstein * ; and when it did appear^ slowly and 

* In English, « The Broad Stone of Honoor." 
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majestically openiog to the Tiew, iDToIontary ex- 
clamations of sarprise and gratification weresinoU 
taneously ejaculated by all. 

The mountain on which the fortress rested, 
every bastion and pinnacle, crag, tower, and bat- 
tress, were lit np by the ruddy glow of a sultry sun, 
hastening to his setting. The magnitude of these 
fortifications exceeded any thing we had ever wit- 
nessed : indeed there are few in Europe more ex- 
tensive, none so commanding in its appearance, or 
more magnificent in its details. 

On the western side of the Rhine is the city of 
Coblentz, seated on the promontory formed by the 
confluence of this river with the Moselle. The 
Moselle is broad and capacious, having a hand- 
some bridge of stone over it; while a bridge of 
boats over the Rhine connects the city with the 
fortress. Conceive this galaxy of noble details, 
and endeavour to imagine what the tout-ensemble 
must be^ all glittering in golden sunlight. 

We landed at Coblentz at six o'clock ; secured 
good accommodations at Les Trois Suisses, on the 
Quay ; and without delay crossed the bridge of 
boats, and ascended the heights on which the for- 
tress is seated. We were just in time to see the 
sun set, and to survey the fine prospect below. 
Stanfield has an exquisite view of the junction of 
the Moselle and the Rhine, in the Picturesque An- 
nual for 1833. 
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We lingered long upon the hill, looking upon the 
Moselle, and following it, in * mind's eye/ through 
its land of vineyards to Treves, Luxembourg, Ar- 
dennes, and finally to its source among the lofty 
Vosges. 

Opposite to us were two military stations, called 
Fort Alexander, and Fort Marceau ; but the eye 
still returned to the one in our own vicinity, as the 
leviathan of the prospect. 

The fort of Ehrenbreitstein was first blockaded 
bv General Marceau, in 1795; twice asrain in 
1796; and was cannonaded from the heights of 
Pfafiendorf and Arzheim. The town at its foot 
sufifered more than the fortress by all this pepper- 
ing. It however underwent great privations after- 
wards, during the negociations for the peace of 
Badstadt, when it was surrounded by French 
troops. Famine reigned, with all its attendant 
horrors ; a cat was sold for two shillings and six- 
pence, and hor&eflesh at a shilling per pound. 
Numbers were dying from want, and Colonel Fa- 
ber, in vain writing to the Congress for relief, was 
obliged to capitulate on the 27th of January, 
1799. The demolition of the works took place 
after the conclusion of the peace of Luneville. 
Rocks, towers, and walls, were blown up, and fell 
thundering to the base of the mountain ; and it is 
a matter of thankful surprise to the town beneath, 
to this day, that it escaped unhurt during the work 
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of destruction. Since its restoration to Pmstia it 
has been thoroughly repaired, and at present, in 
conjunction with the other neighboaring forts, 
forms one of the strongest positions in the world. 
A residence at Coblentz mast be an uneasy affair 
in time of war, exposed, as it most be, to the brunt 
of attacks on Ebrenbreitstein. 

Coblentz has 11,000 inhabitants, and was for- 
merly the residence of the elector of Treves, and 
occasionally of the kings of the Franks. The 
finest thing there, is the bridge^ of fourteen arches, 
over the Moselle. It was built by Bishop Bald- 
win, by means of indulgences. We had a pleasing 
moonlight walk over this bridge, and on the Mo* 
selle quay. Of the churches I know nothing, as 
we started early on the following morning. 

I shall always remember Coblentz with com- 
placency, for I had a solitary stroll over the bridge 
of boats to the base of Ebrenbreitstein, and along 
the shores of the Ahine. I am not romantic, but 
really such a walk, beneath a broad-faced full 
moon, in a foreign land, and alone, is an exquisite 
treat. I lingered long on the bridge, watching the 
dark volumes of water that rolled rapidly but 
silently beneath, and listening to the bugles sound- 
ing the retreat in the fortress. Soft and liquid 
were the notes, as they came down on the night 
breeze 5 and I know not that I ever revelled in 
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sach peculiar emotions, as while listening to the 
sounds dying away, and then reverberating among 
the rocks' of either shore. In returning to the inn 
I met my companions, one by one, for all had 
been indulging in the same heartfelt and delicious 
enjoyments. All that I have to say further of 
Coblentz is, that we supped heartily at the table 
d'hote, and that afterwards we promoted digestion^ 
and satisfied our curiosities, by taking one other 
turn on the bridge of boats. 

The following were the prices of wines at *' The 
Three Swiss,'* at Coblentz: — 

" Tariff, Wein-Preise. Coblentz. Trois Suisses.^' 



Mosel Trei«e. 


Silgroshen. 
Thaler. 



D 

5* 

• 


Gracher .... 


. 10 





Zehtinger . . . 


. 12 





Pisporter .... 


. 16 





firaumbergen . . 


• 16 





Scbatzberger . . 


. 1 





lihdn Wdne* 






Niersteiner . . . 


. 18 





Laubenheimer . 


. 16 





Geisenheimer . . 


. 25 





Marcobninner . 


. 1 16 





Liebfraucmilch . 


. 1 5 






' S ° 

5 ST » 



Rudesbeimer ... 1 15 

Hocbheimer, Dom 

Decbaney ... 2 15 

Jobannesberger . 2 15 

Steinberger, Cabi- 
nets Wein ... 2 20 
Rcthe Weine. 

Abrbleicbart, per 
flascbe 12 

iDgelbeimer ... 20 

Assmannsbalier 25 
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Th. 8.6. Pf. 

Fremde Weine, 

Bocdeanx 25 

Do. Chateau Mar- 

gmox 1 15 

Champagne Mous- 

aenz 2 

Do. Sillery .... 2 o 

Madeira 1 20 

Malaga 1 10 

Liqueurt, 
Extract d'Abrinthe, 

per glass ... 2 6 



Cunfoa .... 

Anisette 

Generre 

Rum 

Cognac 

Malaga 

Pnnich 

Biskoff 

Eijer Ponach ... 
Mineral Wasser . 



Th. 8.0. Pf. 
.020 
2 

1 

2 
2 

4 

5 

4 

5 
5 



Frmnci. Ccotlintf. 
1 Prussian thaler is equal to . . 3 69 

1 Silver Groschen 12 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE RHINE.— (Continued.) 



We see the living landscapes of the Rhine ^ 
Keach after reach salute us and depart ; 
Slow sink the towers—and up again they start. 
But who shall count the towers, as they rise 
O'er the dark steeps, or on the horizontal line 
Striding, with shattered crests, the eye athwart. 

Coleridge. 



The Freidrich Wilhelm started from the Quay 
at Coblentz at six o'clock, and sach was the fog 
that we could not see either shore. Of course, 
this was a matter of vexation to us, for having 
come so far *^ to see the Rhine/! it will be al- 
lowed that a dense mist was not the most va- 
luable auxiliary for that purpose. I can therefore 
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say nothing of the banks for a league or so, and 
we were debating on the expediency of landing, 
when lo ! as if by magic, the haze rolled away, the 
lofty steeps became apparent, and a hot and bril* 
liant day succeeded. 

When the day became sufficiently clear to dis- 
cern objects, we found ourselves opposite to Ober- 
Laostein, a town belonging to Nassau. At its 
rear, on a steep mountain, arose the towers of the 
crumbling castle of Lubneck, and on the opposite 
side the rains of Stolzenfels. 

Rhenz was the next town : this place has 1780 
people. Near to it stood the Konigstuhl (royal 
seat), where the four electors of the Rhine assem- 
bled to deliberate respecting the interests of Ger- 
many. From the top of this building, which was 
destroyed during the revolution, four towers might 
be seen at one view : Lahnstein, on the territory 
of the Elector of Mayence ; Kapeller, on that of 
the Elector of Treves ; Rhenz, belonging to the 
Elector of Cologne ; and Braubach, on the ground 
of the Elector of the Palatinate. Four stones now 
mark its former site. 

The Rhine here, and at many other points 
during our day's excursion, presents the appear- 
ance of a broad lake shut in by lofty hills. The 
bends throughout the tour are exceedingly beau- 
tiful ; and few more so than the present. 
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The noble ruins of Marksburg' castle, on the 
eastern shore, surmoanting a high mountain of 
rock, have an imposing appearance from Rhenz. 
There is a castle too at Braubach, a village before 
we reached Marksburg. 

Leaving Marksburg, bat often casting the gaze 
back to its broken turrets, we swept round to the 
west ; the river making a considerable bend in that 
direction as far as Boppart^ where it again re- 
sumes its southerly direction. There is something 
very picturesque about Boppart ; the buildings are 
picturesque, and the inns with their hanging signs 
are picturesque, and the two towers of the church, 
and the surrounding hills, and the old ruin behind 
the town, are all picturesque ; and made us almost 
resolve to spend a day there. 

There is a convent of nuns (Marienberg) on an 
eminence above the church, which is an exception 
to the beauties, for its appearance is frigid and 
formal. Boppart claims a great deference from 
antiquarians^ on account of its great antiquity. It 
was a fort established by Drusus; and the old 
tower I have mentioned is a remain of a palace 
belonging to the kings of the Franks. In the 
middle ages Boppart was an imperial city. 

Every person living in a civilized country has 
heard of the twin castles on the Rhine, called the 
Brothers^Die (Briider.) Legend upon legend are 
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connected with them, some of which have in Eng- 
land been dramatized, others versified, and all be* 
lieved. Bishop has set one of them to masic, and 
it forms one of the series of Planches Lays and 
Legends of the Rhine. One of these rains is 
Leibenstein, the other Sternberg; they are both 
crowning one vioe-clad summit, and present a 6ne 
coup-d'oeil, when seen from the water. 

In this place we met two regiments of Prus* 
sian soldiers, amounting to aboat 1000. They 
were marching down the road^ and^ as we passed, 
they halted, and gave ns three cheers. The sun 
was shining brightly at the time^ and their glitter- 
ing accoutrements mingling with the scenery, 
formed a very pretty effect. 

Lake-like and fairy-like is that part of the river 
under the shadows of the Brothers ; and farther on, 
dark masses of mountain frown over the water, 
and throw, as it were, at every sweep, insur- 
mountable obstacles to our coarse. In the middle 
of the reach rise the towers of Thurmberg, or 
' the Mouse' {die Maus,) and yonder is Rheinfels, 
the most extensive ruined castle on the Rhine, with 
the curious old town of St. Goar at its foot. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the scene 
from the river under the wing of Rheinfels ; and 
were I to attempt a description of it, I should mi- 
serably fail. It is one of those unfrequent and 
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peculiar things that only come ODce in a man's life, 
unless he revisit it. Every living Englishman who 
has a head on his shoulders should come and 
see it. 

Yoila ! a noble river pursuing a lordly course, 
between lofty heights, some of which are covered 
with underwood, others bare to the clouds^ (that 
iS; when the clouds are low enough to embrace 
them,) with no other clothing than the turf, which, 
when the rains descend, is as green as the brightest 
emerald that ever decked the finger of a Rhenish 
countess. These heights are sprinkled with bald 
black precipices rising from the water to the sum- 
mits, and occasionally k wild and rugged chasm 
in the side opens into delicious valleys at the back 
of the mountains. Here and there^ like gems 
upon a coronet, are groups of houses and church- 
steeples, with the romantic-looking town of St. 
Gear in the midst of them. 

But the grand lion of the picture is the disman- 
tled fortress of Rheinfels, covering with its enor- 
mous bulwarks and bastions, the higher part of 
the hill on which it is situated. Since it was un- 
dermined and blown up by the French in the late 
war, it has assumed a singularly picturesque ap- 
pearance : the very eminence on which it totters is 
a beautiful object, and from the river presents an 
inaccessible aspect. Standing beneath the Rhein- 
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felsy we see to the left, and on the opposite shore, 
the rains of the Monse, which we have jnst past ; 
and farther up the river, at the bead of a broad 
expansive openings is the Cat * ((di€ Kaiz,) ano* 
ther fortress in decay* 

Now imagine all these— monntains, river, town, 
castles, rocks, and steeps, clothed with tangled 
bmsbwood, and the shattered pinnacles biasing 
with the glory of the mtyesty of the noon-tide snn. 
They presented to our gratified gaze a pictare of 
surpassing encellence. Onr vessel ploughed past 
the scene, bat never will it be erased from a che- 
rished remembrance. 

Much as the tourist may have been led to expect, 
he cannot but feel surprised at the vast number of 
castles which continually meet his eye during the 
voyage of the Rhine. At every turn of the stream 
a ruin appears, and so profuse are they in several 
places, that, as at St. Goar, three may be seen at 
once. As the river sweeps round the promon- 
tories, tho eye, at length expects, as a matter of 
coarse, a new object of the kind, and the delighted 
traveller cries with Macbeth, 

<' What ! will the line stretch oat to the crack o'doom !" 

Now Rheinfels was the most powerful nest of the 

* The hills in the neighbourhood of the Cat produce excellent 
wine. 
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Rhenish banditti ; for nothing superior were the 
lords of the Rhine in the olden days. Every chief 
got what he coald without troubling his conscience 
about the means ; and while the Cat pounced upon 
all prey within his reach^ the Mouse was not a 
whit behind him in seizing smaller fry. At length 
matters reached such a height that Count Thierry, 
of Katzenellenbogen^ the occupier of Rheinfels, 
took it into his head to compel all vessels ascend- 
ing or descending the river, to pay him toll. Sixty 
of the towns of the Rhine opposed this act of vio- 
lence^ and besieged the castle, without effect, 
during fifteen months. Baulked in reducing so 
strong a fortress, they formed an alliance with 
other more powerful towns and princes ; and this 
was the celebrated *' First Confederation of the 
Rhine." 

Then commenced a general demolition of the 
smaller castles, whose lords had hitherto lived by 
open robbery and plunder. I believe, however, 
that the Rheinfels was never subdued by this 
powerful league ; which itself, at last, fell in the 
unequal struggle against the territorial lords, who 
invaded the independence of the towns. 

At the bend of the river, at the base of the Katz- 
berg, the channel becomes contracted between 
high clifi^s ; and here the scenery is wild and sa- 
vage. The river, rushing against a bank, is driven 
over a concealed ledge of rocks^ and forms an 
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agitated series of rapids ; in the midst of which is 
a whirlpool, dangerous to boats, but more so to 
rafts. Both rafts and vessels are sometimes dashed 
to pieces by being driven in the direction of the 
old town of St. Goarshaasen, which is perched 
upon a ragged bank at the foot of the rapids. 
Rafts are generally preifterved by the following 
precaution. A large trunk of a tree, called the 
Dog, is attached to the left side of the raft, and, 
on approaching the gulf, is loosened in such a 
manner as only to remain connected with the prow. 
The trunk is soon swallowed up by the whirlpool, 
which draws it with so much force, that the raft is 
gradually attracted to the left bank, and thus kept 
in the proper direction. Above this dangerous pass 
is the Lurlei-berg, a huge misshapen mass of basalt, 
which, connected with the foaming waters, forms 
one of the wildest scenes in the day's tour. There 
is a remarkable echo here, which repeats fifteen 
times ; and, while we were passing, a man on 
shore fired a gun, but from the noise of the 
steamer's paddles, and the turbulence of the con- 
tracted river, we could not distinctly hetir the re- 
verberations. 

There are seven rocks visible above the water 
at this place, called the Seveq Sisters, or Virgins, 
(die sieben Jungfrauen,) The peasantry believe 
that seven sisters, who inhabited the castle of 

f2 
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Stromherg, were, for iheir prudery, transformed 
into these stones, as a panishment; where they 
must remain until some powerful enchantment 
shall dissolve the spell and the stones together. 
This legend forms also one of Planch6e^s collection. 

The scenery in this neighbourhood is of the same 
character as that between Tintern Abbey and 
Windcliff, on the Wye. The town of Oberwesel, 
with its singular tower and fine old Gothic church, 
was now revealed to us. Above, on a rugged 
mountain, were the ruins of Stromberg castle. 
The name is familiar to English ears, as its brave 
possessor, Freidrich, of Schomberg, died fighting 
for our religion, at the battle of the Boyne, in 
1690. 

The Rhine at Oberwesel presented one of the 
finest scenes we saw — the river hemmed in by 
rugged mountains — the town, with its beautiful 
church, built by Baldwin, Archbishop of Tr6ves 
— the height of Martinsberg, groaning under crops 
of vines — and, above all, the castle of Schomberg, 
on its isolated hill, throwing broad masses of 
shadow upon the water. 

In addition to these interesting details, we com- 
manded a view of the fortress of Guttenfels, the 
town of Kaub, and the Pfalz tower, at the head of 
the expanse } and a few minutes brought us among 
all these objects. Were I not weary of using su- 
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perlativesi I should aver» without fear of contra- 
dictioDy that the eye of man could scarcely look 
upon a more superb assemblage of beantiftil parts 
forming one magnificent whole, than that witnessed 
from the Rhine at Kaub. 

The castle of Guttenfels can only be reached by 
a number of small flights of steps. Its demolition 
occurred in 1807. It deriTes its name from Gut- 
tenfels (Rock of Gnda) from the Countess of 
Guda, whose beauty rendered her a faTourite with 
the Emperor Richard. William of Hesse Cassel 
besieged it in vain in 1504. A point of rock at 
one corner of the castle is shewn as the place 
where Gustavus Adolphus gave his orders, during 
the thirty years' war, to attack the Spaniards, who 
had taken up a position there. 

Kaub contains 1850 inhabitants, who are fully 
occupied in commerce. When we were there, 
several large vessels were lying at the shore. The 
wine made at Kaub is ranked among the best of 
Rhenish wines, Blacber passed over the Russian 
and Prussian armies here', January 1, 1814. 

The most singular thing at Kaub is the castle 
of Pfalz, built on a rock in the middle of the river. 
Its architecture is very peculiar and striking. 
There is little doubt but that it was once a gloomy 
prison, as a number of dark dungeons are shewn 
in it. There is a well in the rock beneath the 
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castle, extremely deep, and which does not derive 
its waters from the Rhine. A French traveller has 
called the Pfalz, " la bastille da Palatinat.'' It 
now serves the purpose of a toll-house. 

Passing by the Wildes Gefahrt," a dangerous 
whirlpool caused by sand- banks, we soon reached 
Bacharach, a town with 1700 souls. It is beauti- 
fully situated at the foot of a very lofty mountain. 
The wines here are celebrated as much in the 
present day as when Pope Pius II. caused a tun 
to be sent annually to Rome. Such was its re- 
nowned excellence, that the Emperor Wenzel 
granted independence to the town of Miiremberg 
for four butts of this wine. Travellers, however, 
will not get the first quality at inns ; they must 
seek the hospitality of the private inhabitants, some 
of whom have good cellars of it, and are remark- 
able for their kindness to strangers in this par- 
ticular. 

A little below the town is the stone, which in 
old writings bore the nameof Ara Bacchi, whence 
the name of the town. Its appearance above the 
water augurs a fine vintage. It is said that the 
Romans sacrificed to Bacchus upon it. The old 
chapel of St. Werner, above the town, is an ex- 
quisite specimen of the florid Gothic. On a hill 
close to Bacharach is the picturesque ruin of 
Stahleck, and, farther on, the crumbling towers of 
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Fiirstenberg, sarroanded by vineyards aod plan- 
tations. Here is, again, the appearance of a lake, 
and altogether the scenery is of a superior de* 
scription. 

On the opposite side to Fiirstenberg is the village 
of Lorcb^ and the rains of Hollingen. Then the at- 
tention is bewildered by a galaxy of ruined castles, 
viz. Heimberg, Sonneck, Falkenberg, Rhein- 
stein^ Vogtsberg, and Ehrenfels — six fortresses in 
the space of two leagues ! Rheinstein, however, 
cannot be called a min, for it has lately been re- 
stored by Prince William of Prussia. The rock 
on which it is perched is singularly precipitous on 
all sides, and when his Prussic Princeship inhabits 
it, one might well cry out from below, in the words 
of the old song, 

" I woncUr how the devil yoa got there.' 

One of the guide-books says, quaintly enough, 
'' this extraordinary habitation may truly be said, 
like Nick Bottom's tragedy, to stand on the very 
pinnacle of its foundation." 

The mountains to the left, are covered from 
summit to base with vineyards ; and a series of 
plantations occur, celebrated above all others on 
the Rhine for the excellence of their wines. The 
hill opposite to Rbeinstein, producing the red wine 
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called AsmanshanseD, is 1000 feet* high. The 
vines are planted on terraces rising one above 
another, and formed of stone walls. Every little 
nook and crevice, containing the least sprinkling 
of soil, is planted ; and it seems to be a maxim 
that where there is the least soil, if there be some 
at ally such is the best situation for vines. In 
some places, where there is no earth, the plants 
are placed in baskets containing soil, and fixed in 
the rocky fissures. It is needless to say that con- 
stant and unwearied attention is required to keep 
the plants in order: this labour is chiefly per- 
formed by women. 

We were now at the foot of the Bingen-Loch, or 
hole of Bingen ; the most rapid and dangerous 
part of the river from the falls of the Rhine, near 
Schafi'hausen, to the sea. It is supposed by 
some that the Rhine above this was formerly a 
vast lake, reaching to the Black Forest in Ger- 
many ; and that a ridge of rocks at Bingen im- 
peded the progress of the waters which fell over 
them in a vast cataract ; and that in process of 
time the constant flow of flood formed a course 
which emptied the lake, and enlarged the river. 
It was scarcely passable for vessels of moderate 
size until the 17th century, when some Francfurt 

* Rhenish feet— IS inches. 
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timber-merchants canaed the rocks to be blown, 
and conseqaently improved the navigation. There 
is now considerable danger when inexperienced 
pilots attempt the passage. 

Emerging from the narrow pass tbrongh which 
we had for hoars been sailing* we came at once 
in front of these tnrbolent waters. Ten horses 
were attached to onr vessel, and even with this 
assistance we surmounted the impetnoos tor- 
rent with great difficulty. 

The moontains now receded a considerable dis- 
tance from the Rhine ; tbe country became softer 
in its nature; savage grandeur was changed for 
luxuriant fertility ; and we left the boldest flights 
of the river behind us. 

The town of Bii^en was seen seated on a pro- 
montory, formed by tbe confluence of the Nahe 
with tbe Rhine ; while immediately before us, and 
above the rapids, was the JUauseihurm, or Mouse 
Tower, which tradition absurdly tells us was built 
by Hatto second. Archbishop of Mayence. Hatto 
died in 970, and this tower was not erected until 
the 13th century ; when tbe Archbishop of May- 
ence levied tolls on all vessels passing up and 
down the river. In later times it was mounted 
with guns, then called Mousserie, and hence its 
present cognomen. It is now a ruin. 

Bingen is sweetly situated in Hesse Darmstadt, 
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having 500 hoases^ and 4300 inhabitants. It is a 
flourishing place, and from the number of vessels at 
its quay, commerce seemed to be on the qui vive. 
Its trade consists chiefly in wines, salt, pearlash, 
vinegar, and brandy. On the height above the 
town is an old castle, called the f(»rt of Drusus ; 
but whether it was Roman, or whether it was a 
more modern edifice erected on a Roman site, I 
omitted to ascertain. Several passengers left us 
at this town, who were going to Treves. 

Leaving Bingen, we entered the extensive open 
plain, called the Rheingau, or Valley of the Rhine, 
highly cultivated, and containing the most cele- 
brated vineyard in the world — I mean, that of 
Johannisberg : but of this more by and by. 

At the neat little town of Rudesheim it was, I 
think, that we saw the last ruined castles. At 
this place there are four, the principal of which is 
Bromserberg, belonging to the Counts of Conden- 
hofen. Yes, we had, at last, done with the 
castles ; and such a phalanx of brigand fortresses, 
I should imagine, the world does not produce in 
the same distance. 

Beneath these battlements, within these walls, 
Power dwelt amid her passions ; in proud state 

Each robber chief upheld his armed halls, 

Doing his evil will, not less elate 

Than mightier heroes of a longer date ! 

Bybon. 
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The river at Radesheim expands to the width of 
2000 English feet, and with the nameroos islands 
which stad its sarface, presents the appearance of 
a nobie lake. The vineyards of Rudesheim are 
sacceeded by those of Geisenheim, second in im- 
portance only to Johannisberg, its next neighbour. 
There are several villas at Geisenheim belonging 
to some of the counts of Nassau. 

And now — Johannisberg ! What a name for 
the bon vivant i What images of creaming Rhe- 
nish, and green long-bowled glasses! Johannis- 
berg ! what mnsic in the soond, now descending 
like the reverberations of half-empty wine-pipes, 
and now hovering aronnd like the melodious vi- 
brations of musical glasses ! 

Johannisberg rises from the plain with a gentle 
slope, and every yard is covered with the valued 
vine. The hill was given to Prince Mettemich by 
the Emperor of Austria, in 1816. The prince has 
a palace on its summit. 

The vineyards occupy a space of sixty-three 
acres, and produce annually twenty-five hogs- 
heads; each containing 1300 bottles, usually 
worth 20 to 24,000 florins, but amounting in good 
years to double that sum. The vintage takes 
place a fortnight later than in other parts of the 
Rheingau. The wines of 1779, 1788, and 1805, 
are sold as high as twelve florins, or twenty-four 
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francs^ per bottle. Yoa cannot get it at any inn, 
bat the batler at Johannisberg will uncork you a 
bottle for a guinea. 

Hence to Mayence is a succession of soft 
scenery, all partaking of the character of an ex- 
pansive lake, embosomed by richly-cultivated 
lands. We lingered long at the stern of the ves- 
sel, looking at the sun-set, behind the now-awfully 
dark defiles of our day's journey. The beauty of 
that scene, or the delicious feelings I enjoyed in 
that hour, I will not attempt to describe. My 
companions and myself agreed it was one of the 
loveliest things of our lives. The broad sheet of 
water was glowing with the reflection of the 
western clouds : we augured a fine day on the 
morrow, and turned towards the towers of May- 
ence, which were glittering like gold in the uni- 
versal glow. 

Passing Biberich, a handsome chateau of the 
Duke of Nassau, we landed at Mayence as twi- 
light was beginning to hover over Germany. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Adieu to thee, feir Rhine ! a Tain adieu ! 
There can be no forewell to scene like thine ; 
The mind it coloured bj thy everj hue ; 
And if rehicta&tly the eyes resign 
Their cheriih'd gase upon thee, lorely Rhine ! 
'Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise ; 
More mighty spots may ri ao m ore glaring shine. 
But none unite in one attaching maxe 
The brilliant, fair, and soft,*— the glories of old days» it^, &c. 

Child B Harold, Canto III. St. 60. 

Now has the Rhine answered the extraordinary 
expectations I had formed of it? I decidedly 
answer in the affirmative — nay, that it has ex- 
ceeded them. We have a continaons succession 
of lakes, each distinct from the other in some im- 
portant details ; an endless succession of ruined 
castellated fortresses, most of which seem incor- 
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porated with the naked cliffs on which they are 
perched; rugged and picturesque banks often 
rising into mountainous character — some present- 
ing the appearance of bald precipitous crags from 
the river's edge to their summits ; others laughing 
in the red sunshine with their richly-cultivated 
spots, and busy clustering villages at their feet ; 
while the majority are covered with hanging woods 
of beech, birch, and hazel. I must add to these 
the river itself, the finest I have ever seen, but, 
let it be known, I am a stranger to the Wolga, 
the Danube, and the Dnieper ; all exceeding the 
Rhine in their volumes of water, but none, so say 
travellers, approaching it by a hundred degrees in 
the extraordinary beauty of its course. 

There is, however, in my opinion, one material 
drawback to the scenery of the Rhine — I mean 
the exceeding number of vineyards on the German 
side. The vineyards in Italy are picturesqne; 
the tendrils hang in festoons from tree to tree, 
and form one of the chief beauties of the land- 
scape. Now the vine plantations in France are 
ugly — perfect blots and mar- views — and on the 
Rhine they are seldom better. I repeat only that 
which scores of Englishmen have said before me, 
when I say that a field of peas in England has 
more of beauty than a vineyard, and that a hop- 
garden is so superior as not to be placed in com- 
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parisoD with it. Yet I disagree with some travel- 
ler, I forget whom, who prefers a potatoe groand 
to it ; for the vines are carried mach higher, and 
the leaf is broad, green, and well hang on the 
stem. 

If the vine ever looks well on the Rhine, it is 
when its bright green tendrils are climbing over 
the black rocks, and creeping among the crannies 
of their rugged sides ; or when, as in the neigh* 
boorbood of Ehrenfels, it is planted on a succes- 
sion of terraces, one rising above the other, until 
the topmost are lost in the distance of the height — 
but from the wide and open plantation of vines, I 
pray to be delivered. 

Take the Rhine from Cologne to Mayence, and 
it may with truth be said with Byron, here is 

" A blending of all beaaties, streams, and dells, 

Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfields, moontain, vine. 

And cbiefless castles, breathing stem farewells. 

From gray but leafy walls, where ruin gauntly dwells." 

Childk Harold. 

By the by, I had nearly forgotten one of the 
principal excellencies of this river — the islands, of 
which there are, I do not know how many, but a 
great number. In order to make them the amende 
honorable, I will aver, that though they be many 
in number^ they are all beautiful — surpassing 
beautiful. 



PART II. 



GERMANY. 



CHAPTER I. 



MAYENCE— WEILBACB— FRANCFURT. 

• 

On referring to the rough notes which I harriedly 
pencilled on my toar, I find lots of Mems about 
Mayence; and one of them is written in such 
bouncing large German-text characters, that I 
conclude I meant that peculiar " mem'' to attract 
my particular attention, whenever I should tran- 
scribe it. That *' mem" is simply this : — " ^ooitlirtt 
InsQt ttrottglft tfje cits—antiquaten a|»9eatance of t|e 0tteet0— 
iieliciou0 {itroH on t^t hmta of tie tfiier*" — ^Yes, it was 
but a moonlight saunter — but such a saunter ! 

I well remember with what feelings we looked 
up the streets, and down the streets — narrow, an- 
tique, and softened by the mooxibeams. An old 
fantastic building flanking this comer; and an 
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older and more fantastic crowning that'^a. carved 
image here, and two of them there — the foreign- 
looking shops, and the pretty looking girls — 

" Och! moonligbt*B the light to look at a woman. 
Then all of them's beauties, and none of them common." 

That was a stave I learned in Ireland— in what 
county it was, whether Cork or Kilkenny, T cannot 
clearly remember. And moonlight, too^ is the 
light to look at a German town : at that time 
all is carved, carious, conglomerated, and mys- 
terious ; and 1 advise all who can, to leave every 
foreign town which they might have entered at 
night, before day-light in the morning. They will 
then have romantic and interesting associations, 
which, assuredly, would often be broken for ever, 
were they to let in the rays of the sun upon their 
wanderings. 

During this night*s ramble^ we ferretted our 
way to the fruit-market, where sundry old ladies 
were retailing lolly-pops and green-gages to a 
troop of little urchins and big soldiers. Here we 
saw two booths, in each of which a man was manu- 
facturing a rich kind of omelette, over a large fire. 
He had a bucket, in which he occasionally tum- 
bled in some liquids, flour and eggs, battered them 
up with a sticky fried them, sold them, and received 
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the money — and all before a by-stander coald 
twinkle his eye. Sach a wholesale ready-penny 
pndding-maker we never saw before or since. 

The old cathedral looked a mass of moonshine: 
it was truly a singular and a fine object. From 
the church we sauntered to the river, where we 
walked long, but not lonely, seeing that we were 
all together. 

Les trois Couronnes is a good inn, and comfort- 
able : we fared well, and were charged moderately. 

Mayence, in Frengh — in German, Mainz — and 
in English, Mentz, Maintz, or any thing that 
begins with the letter M, is the first city in Hesse 
Darmstadt; and being one of the confederated 
fortresses, contains a garrison of 6000 soldiers, one 
half of which are Austrians, and the other, Prus- 
sians. In addition to these, there are 27,000 
inhabitants, so that, you see, Mayence is not a 
place to be sneezed at. Its situation, opposite to 
the mouth of the Maine, is pleasant, and the 
country around rich and cultivated. 

There is a long ancient history connected with 
Mayence, with which I will neither trouble you 
nor myself. Of course it belonged to the Romans, 
then it passed to other people ; from them to some- 
body else; and here it is now, exactly where it is. 
I could relate marvellous stories of the Carlovin- 
^an kings, and of the encounters between the 
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Romans and the Germans^ some of which are 
absolutely astounding : but I rather refer yon to 
the Romance of History, and the Budget of Ger- 
man Legends, two exquisite works in their way. 

I have before alluded to the Hanseatic Confede- 
ration, established for the purpose of subduing the 
banditti, which, under the direction of powerful 
chieftains, interrupted the free passage of the 
Rhine, and scoured the neighbouring countries. 
This famous league was set on foot by Arnaud 
Walpoden, a citizen of Mayence. The present 
counts of Bassenhe'fm Walpoden, owe their origin 
to this brave fellow. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century, 
MayencQ was flourishing in afQuence and splendour. 
It was the principal residence of the Minnesingers, 
or Troubadours, who at that period overran all 
Christendom. Henry Frauenlob, the principal 
bard amongst them, died here in 1318, and was 
borne to the grave by the fair dames of the city, 
whom, when alive, beloved, and of whom he sung. 
We saw his tomb in the cathedral, the epitaph on 
which has lately been renewed. 

Mayence, with Strasbourg and Haarlem, contend 
for the honour of the invention of printing. I have 
often examined the various claims of each place, 
and at last have come to the conclusion, that I 
am just as near to the truth as when I started. It 
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is certain, however, that Gatteoborg, who lived at 
each place, was the discoverer* Of the 120 streets 
here, the handsomest are the Drey Bleichen and 
the Ladwigstrasse (Louis Street). 

Attended matin's service at the cathedral. The 
exterior certainly is very fine; bat my friends 
agreed with me in thinking that the red stone vrith 
which it is built mars the effect. You may stand 
in the street, and see in this church specimens of 
the different styles of architecture from the year 
900 to 1500. The church has two choirs, two cu» 
polas, and four towers. The interior is massive and 
plain, and was frightfully maimed and disfigured by 
the French, who converted it into stables and bar- 
racks. There are a number of monuments belong- 
ing to various noble families of Germany, the tnost 
remarkable of which are those of Jean Georges de 
Schonborn and Fastrada, wife of Charlemagne. 

In the church of St. Emmeran we saw an altar- 
piece, painted by Maulperch. In the course of 
the day we visited the Roman aqueduct, a short 
distance from the town, of which there are con- 
siderable remains. 

The following morning we engaged a voiture to 
convey us to Francfurt, eight leagues. Driving 
over the fine pontoon bridge of fijfly-two boats, our 
attention was attracted to a number of floating 
mills, the wheels of which are propelled by the 
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force of the current of the river. The bridges of 
boats are among the chief things of the Rhine— 
they serve as promenades to the towns to which 
they belong, are handsome, and have always their 
convex sides opposed to the current. The one at 
Mayence, where the river is 2300 feet wide, is 766 
paces in length. 

The morning was bright, and from a gentle 
eminence we had a fine view of Mayence, with the 
confluence of the Maine and the Rhine. Vineyards 
were before us, vineyards were behind us^ and 
on either side : the whole country is planted with 
the juicy vine. And these vineyards are the 
famous ones of Hochheim, of which all the people 
of England have heard, if they have not drank of 
the divine beverage produced from them. The 
little town of Hochheim is in the centre of the 
plantations, beautifully seated on an eminence, 
and commanding noble views of the surrounding 
country. 

John Bull calls all the wines of the Rhine by the 
name of Hock, when really such only as are grown 
here deserve the name. Next to Johannisberg, 
Hock is allowed to be the best. Schreiber, who 
is good authority in these matters, says, '' There 
are a great number of vineyards in the vicinity of 
Hochheim, but the best wines are produced from 
the vines which grow on a hill behind the old 
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deanery-hoase, in a space of eight acres. Every 
acre contains 4100 vines, each of which is consi* 
dered to be worth a dacat In a good season this 
hill prodaces twelve large butts, each containing 
seven and a half ohm. One of these butts is fre- 
quently sold for 1500 florins, or more, even while 
the wine is new. This hill is entirely exposed to 
the rays of the sun, and is sheltered by the town 
from the north wind. A rivulet which flows round 
it serves to preserve moisture in the dry season, 
and in the rainy season prevents the vines from 
being inundated, by receiving the superabundant 
waters through numerous wooden pipes placed 
there to drain the land." 

The Ignorance of the English upon the subject of 
foreign wines, about which they all delight so much 
to talk, is palpable, even to themselves. Ritchie 
truly remarks, '' Hock is, indeed, the generic 
name among the wealthy and ignorant part of the 
English community for the wines of the Rhine, the 
Maine, the Nahe, and even the Moselle — -just as 
claret serves exceedingly well to indicate the red 
wines of France. The French and Germans can- 
not imagine what we mean by these names. Their 
wines are distinguished by districts and vineyards, 
and by the dates of the vintage ; and the same de* 
nomination of wine varies frequently in value 
many shillings a bottle. With us claret is claret. 
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and hock is hock ; and both are very genteel things 
to put upon a table." 

We descended from Hochheim into a wide ex- 
tensive plain, not at all picturesque, but highly 
fertile and interesting to the agriculturist. There 
were fields where wheat, barley, poppies, and 
mangel-wurzel had been, but vineyards bore the 
bell for their number and extent. 

Passed through the once-superbly decorated 
town of Weilbach, where there are sulphur springs. 
This place^ some years ago, made a great noise in 
the world, but it is now deserted : grass grows in 
its broad streets, and the gilding on its capacious 
houses is mouldering and fading from neglect. 
Some of the buildings deserve a better fate, for 
they are well built, and even handsome. 

Francfurt looked well in the distance, with its 
towers and steeples, and as we approached it, the 
busy traffic on the roads, and some handsome 
suburbs, announced an important commercial city 
at hand. Indeed the apparent opulence of the 
neighbourhood of Francfurt exceeds any thing 
of the kind we saw on the continent. Paris 
itself has not that metropolitan air about its 
vicinity. 



CHAPTER 11. 



FRANCFURT. 

We directed our voitnrier to drive to the Weiden- 
basche (Wiliow-Busb,) an hotel at which I beg 
every traveller at Francfurt to sojourn. It is a 
house on a very extensive scale, conducted in a 
superior style. The table d'hdte is renowned. The 
day we dined there we sat down ninety in num* 
ber ; and sometimes there are 150. The apart- 
ment in which it is held is a hundred feet by forty- 
five ; and on entering it a stranger is struck with 
its size, and the splendor of its fumitare. From 
the ceiling thirteen handsome cut-glass chande- 
liers are suspended ; at the upper end is a music 
gallery, filled during the hours of dinner and sup- 
per with excellent musicians, and around the room 
are a number of classic compositigns painted on 
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the panels of the walls. The table d'h6te was 
well sapplied. We had a dozen courses of fish, 
flesh, fowl, game, vegetables, and pastry ; a bottle 
of wine, handsome dessert of fruits and confec- 
tions ; and all for two francs, or one shilling and 
eightpence English. During our elegant repast 
we enjoyed some airs of Mozart, Weber, and Ros- 
sini : among others we had some from // Barbiere 
di Seviglia and Der Freischiitz. 

We were much pleased with Francfurt. Some 
of the streets are very capacious, of which that 
called the Zeil is one of the best in Europe. The 
houses in some of them are large, and exceedingly 
well-built. I do not know a town having so many 
superb hotels ; and, without going the length of a 
recent traveller, who says, *' Francfurt may be 
called a city of palaces," every person acquainted 
with it must acknowledge it to be an extremely 
fine town. 

There are also a number of very narrow streets, 
or rather lanes, in the oldest part of the town ; in 
several of which we frequently strolled during our 
stay, musing and marking as we went, on ** this 
picture and on that." 

Commerce appears to be flourishing here, and, 
if one might judge from the number and excellence 
of the booksellers' shops, the book trade is amongst 
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the foremost. No sooner is a book pablished in 
London than it is reprinted in Paris, Liege» Bms- 
sets, Francfart, and other continental towns, and 
then smaggled into England in vast nambera. 

Living is very cheap at Francfnrt, and almost 
every necessary article of clothing reasonable. To 
a person of small income it must aflTord a desirable 
retreat. To-day a bootmaker asked my brother 
ten francs for a pair of Wellingtons, which in 
England wonld have cost thirty francs : a good 
pair of shoes may be had for five or six francs. In 
fact, every thing we asked the price of was cheap ; 
and we thonght, at one time, of engaging a van, 
and loading it with all manner of nsefal apparatus, 
to make life more comfortable. 

The great fair was jast commencing, at which 
assemble merchants from Stockholm and Con- 
stantinople—from Tobolsk and Malaga — ^from the 
mountains of Karpathia, and firom the plains 
of Holland — from London, Liverpool, Lausanne, 
and Lisbon — in short, people of all countries in 
Europe frequent this important and long-esta- 
blished mart. Ranges of booths display the various 
productions of each nation — one might buy a 
Norway cloak of fur for the winter ; a satin doub- 
let from Spain for the summer ; beads for devo- 
tion, and dominos for masquerades. 
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Among other resorts we visited the Exchange, 
or, as it is called, The Braunfels, 

" Where merchants most do congregate ;" 

and afterwards strolled to the river, and along the 
crowded quay, and over the old stone bridge^ 
measuring 1020 feet in lengthy across the Maine. 
We then visited the cathedral of St. Bartholomew^ 
in the possession of the Catholics. In it we saw 
some old curious monuments of German nobility, 
and several paintings of the ancient German school. 
We then grew ambitious, and mounted the belfry, 
260 feet high; whence we commanded a pano- 
ramic view of the surrounding country, and the 
town at our feet. From it we could appreciate 
more fully the importance of the town, and the 
profusion of merchants' residences in the suburbs. 

The old round towers, which I mentioned some 
days ago, marking the boundaries of the ancient 
territory of Francfurt, were curious and pictu- 
resque. Tn the distance were the mountains of 
Feldberg and Altkoneg, rising 2000 feet above 
the level of the Maine. 

Francfurt contains 40,000 inhabitants, all of 
which appear to be fully occupied. The Germanic 
diet holds its sittings here. Francfurt is a free city, 
having a distinct force of its own ; besides which. 
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there is a bargher gaard, amoanting to 300 or 400 
men. Tbe extent of this small territory does not 
exceed twenty miles in diameter. It is said that tbe 
Jews in this place, of which there are 7000, are 
shut np every evening, at a certain boor, in a 
particular quarter where they dwell. For tbe ho- 
nour of this free city, it is to be hoped that this 
blot will soon be consigned to tbe ** tomb of the 
Capulets." 

In the evening went to the theatre, and on en- 
tering were struck with the gloominess of the 
place. There are no lights in the body of the house 
— ^the audience are literally in tbe dark, and tbe 
stage itself is not so brilliant as our own. Tbe 
attendance was scanty, but tbe performers, scenery, 
and dresses, were good. We bad hoped to have 
heard an opera, which is a fine afiair at Francfurt; 
bat, instead of music, we had a tragedy, not very 
interesting to persons unacquainted with tbe lan- 
guage. One thing struck us as certainly un-Eng- 
lish, I mean, armed centinels, who were placed at 
the extremities of tbe gallery nearest to tbe stage. 

Returned to the Weidenbusche, and found tbe 
salon crowded with well-dressed persons, supping 
'' according to the carte'' — that is, choosing from 
tbe bill of fare, and paying tbe price a£Bxed to each 
course. 



CHAPTER 111. 



DARMSTADT— BERGSTRASSE— WINDER. 



" A wilderness of sweets." 

Milton. 

We had bargained with a voitarier to convey us 
in four days to B&sle for sixty francs, and this 
morning we started from the Weidenbasche at six 
o'clock, intending to reach Heidelberg the same 
evening. There are diligences that run over the 
ground in two days and one night, but indepen- 
dently of its being a matter of economy, we con- 
sidered that by travelling in the night, we should 
lose seeing nearly one-third of the country. 

From a hill, a short distance from Francfurt, we 
obtained a good view of the city. At Langen, a 
post station halfway between Francfurt and Darm- 
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stadt, we breakfasted and enjoyed some excellent 
bread and grilled jambon. The approach to 
Darmstadt is pretty : an avenne of trees nshers 
yon into the town, and the saburbs are well laid 
oat in ornamental grounds and gardens. 

Darmstadt is the residence of the Grand Doke 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, and conseqaently there is 
the usual flatter of fashionables attendant on courts* 
The place contains 1000 houses, and 16,000 in* 
habitants. The streets and '* places" are hand- 
some, and the houses generally large and well- 
built. The town appears to be uniformly laid out ; 
but of all things in the world a town composed of 
streets intersecting each other at right angles, is 
to me the most tiresome. There is no looking, 
as at Francfurt, on this or that portrait. All the 
faces are those of first cousins. I should go mad 
at Philadelphia. 

There are at Darmstadt a museum, a picture- 
gallery containing 600 pictures, an armoury and 
collection of costumes, a library belonging to the 
court containing 110,000 volumes, a theatre, and 
I know not what beside. I must not, however, 
pass the theatre in this hurried manner ; it deserves 
a sentence of its own. 

The exterior is an exquisite model of this de- 
partment of architecture. It was erected in 1819, 
by Mbller, and is capable of holding 1800 spec- 
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tators. The Grand Dake is a great encoarager 
of music and the fine arts, consequently the Ope- 
ratic Institution is on a grand scale, and is cele- 
brated through Germany. 

Among other places we walked to the Old and 
New Palaces^ and as far as I am concerned, I 
give my preference to the former. Three thousand 
soldiers were being exercised in the grand place, 
by Le Grand Due, in person, while we were 
lionizing; and we were gratified by witnessing 
their evolutions. A shower of rain, however, soon 
dispersed the throng, ourselves among the rest. 
The Duke is a fine man, mixing with his people 
without descending to their ranks, and is there- 
fore beloved and respected. 

The scenery on leaving Darmstadt was much 
the same as that we saw on the Francfart side of 
the town. To our right, a wide plain stretched 
out as far as the eye could reach, and was closed 
in at last by the French mountains of the Vosges, 
whose faint outlines could hardly be perceived. 
This plain is rich, loamy^ and well-cultivated ; and 
were one to travel a day through it, would de- 
light the eye; but continuing as it did, during 
our four days' journey, the appearance became 
rather monotonous. To our left were the moun- 
tains of the Bergstrasse, finely wooded, and pre- 
senting a continued change of aspect and varied 
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beaaty. We followed the coarse of this range of 
hills daring oar whole roate to Switzerland, and 
even then regretted to part with them, «o very 
beautiful they were. Oar road ran about a mile 
from their bases, smooth, broad, straight, and re- 
gular. Avenues of fruit-trees, walnuts, plums, 
apples, and pears, continued during our first three 
days' journeying ; and plantations of these trees 
were profusely laid out close to the road, but in the 
plain there was a dearth of foliage ; and a prospect, 
however extensive and fertile, with this disadvan- 
tage, must always pall upon the eye of an English- 
man accustomed to the rich park-like country of 
his own. 

The castle of Frankenstein is picturesquely si- 
tuated among fine timber* woods. From its being 
placed at the entrance of this district, it has been 
called the ** Guardian of the Bergstrasse." An 
hour afterwards, we passed the mountain of Meli- 
bocus, one of the highest of the range. The old 
tower on the summit reminded us of Blaize Castle, 
near Bristol. From the apex of the hill one might 
command an extensive . view, reaching from 
Spire to Bingen, and as far as Mont Tonnerre at 
the end of the Vosges and commencement of the 
Juras. 

Bensheim was the next place we passed through. 
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remarkable for the namber of vineyards which 
surround the town, and the antiquity of its houses 
and fortifications. Prout and Roberts must be in 
raptures with such old places. 

My companions and myself could not avoid con- 
tinually admiring the apple-trees by the road- 
side. I never saw such crops ; most of the 
trees, groaning under the weight of fruits, were 
propped up by the careful persons to whom they 
belonged. Yet often did we see fine branches 
broken down with the glory of their richness. It 
was the same with the plnm*trees : these produce 
a common long blue plum, somewhat similar to 
the horse-plum in England ; not pleasant to the 
palate, but excellent for the purpose for which 
it is used — the manufacture of brandy. 

We dined at Heppenheim, a small town with 
3300 people ; and most romantically seated at the 
foot of a high conical hill, called Berkhelden. This 
hill is covered with vines ; and at the top the old 
castle of Starkenberg frowns upon the passing 
traveller. Starkenberg is, according to Schrieber, 
the finest monument of .Teutonic chivalry to be 
seen throughout the Bergstrasse, or the forest of 
Odenwald. 

I shall always look back with pleasure to the 
hour we spent at Heppenheim, for behind the inn 
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there is an extensive garden, fall of flowers* fniit» 
and foliage, where fragrance and exquisite coloars 
aspire which to delight the senses most. 

We were leaning out of the salon- windows^ re<- 
galing oar organs, olfactory and visnal, with this 
sweet combination of choice dainties, when the 
Aobergiste came np, and requested we woold do 
him the honour of walking '* dans son jardin, 
paavre et petit/' I thought of Cowley, and so I 
believe we all did. 



" If I, my friends, said he, ahoold to yoa ihew 
All the delights which in this garden grow, 
Tis likelier mnch that yoo with me should stay, 
Than 'tis that yoa should bear youiseWes away." 

But we did mine host injustice : he was a man 
of taste, and I would that all were like him ! 

Long we strolled, heeding not that dinner had 
been thrice announced. We stooped to catch the 
passing fragrance of 

'* The melancholy hyacinth that weeps 
All night, and never lifts an eye all day ;*' 

HURDIS. 

and of the mignonette, 

" the fragrant weed. 
The Frenchman's darling •" Cowpir. 

who fondly sings of it, 

** Vos qoalit^s sarpassent tos charmes !" 
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and then, by permission of oar condvcteur, who 
was the pink of politeness, I placked a lily, placed 
it in the button hole of my coat^ became as proad 
as Sir Christopher Hatton was of his roses, and 
sang with Chaucer, 

** Upon his breast he bare a tour. 
And therein striked a lily flow*r." 

At the end of the garden was a vinery, and it 
is a fact, that in this instance " the grapes were 
sour." 

As the voiturier was not quite ready with his 
horses, we walked on, between the rows of wal- 
nut and other fruit-trees, which lined the whole 
way. We were now travelling along the confines 
of the great mountainous district of Odenwald*, 
from time out of date renowned for strong castles, 
grim warriors, and forest spectres. Many a ro- 
mance has been laid amidst the scenery of this 
wild portiom of Germany, and it must be allowed 
by the most sceptical, that the events recorded in 
them are equally true and worthy of acceptation. 

One custom in agriculture here was new to us : 
the cattle^ instead of being worked from the shoul- 
ders, draw from the head, across which a padding 
is placed, to which the traces are fastened. 

* Wood dedicated to the god Oden. 
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The whole of this coantry is popaloas, and every 
acre of convertible ground well cultivated. The 
farms appeared to be small, from the number of little 
patches under cultivation. We saw no extensive 
fields of com, and if we may judge from this cir- 
cumstance, and the happy looks of the people, we 
may put the Grerman peasantry down as being well 
off in the world. 

The fruits were not riper than the same kinds at 
this season in England ; and although apples* 
pears, and plums, were bobbing into our mouths 
daring our whole journey through the duchy of 
Baden, we could seldom pluck any that were eat- 
able. We were told the former were used for 
making vin de pommes, or, in plain English, cider ; 
and most probably they often eke out the vintage. 
As for walnut-trees, the wonder is, what they do 
with the enormous quantity of nuts produced by 
them. In four days we saw thousands and thou- 
sands ; every road had avenues of them, and some 
of the timber was exceedingly fine. 

I have seldom seen a more unique little town than 
Weinheim: it is antique, irregularly built, and 
seated on a steep acclivity, at the foot of a moun- 
tain. Here the traveller stumbles over decayed 
fortifications, and strikes his nose against crum- 
bling towers, if he be gazing in any other direc- 
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tion than the straight forward. The streets, too, 
are narrow, and the market-place stony and steep; 
dreadfully inconvenient, but delightfully pictu- 
resque. Weinheim has little more than 4000 
people living in it, and is a small place ; yet T 
could spend a week there, if some old spinster 
veonld invite me to her domicile. In this brief sum- 
mary of Weinheim affairs, I have left the chief until 
last — I mean the chateau, or castle of Windek, 
the remains of whose shattered towers are roman- 
tically perched on the vine-clothed mountain above 
the town. 

Now, who were the lords of Windek, or what 
deeds have been done in the castle, or what sprites 
walk there at midnight, and shriek louder than the 
blasts, we did not learn, and therefore I cannot 
tell. Thus much is certain, that lords did dwell 
in its sumptuous towers ; that blood has been 
spilled like water both within and without its now 
fiiled-up fosse; and that ghosts of the unquiet 
dead do nightly creep through the broken arches, 
and across the grass-grown courts. I say thus 
much is certain, for the same might be said of 
every ruin on the Bergstrasse and Odenwald. 

As we descended from the town the view of 
the wide plain, of the wooded heights of the 
Bergstrasse, and, in the west, of the sun sinking 
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behind the Vosges, was superb. Night soon 
crept on, and the moon became ascendant. Four 
leagues from Weinheim wo crossed the Neckar, 
at Heidelberg, and found excellent accommoda* 
tion at '' Le Cour de Bade." 



CHAPTER IV. 



LE CHATEAU DE HEIDELBERG. 



** It was an ancient castle very large, and had been very 

magnificent.'' 

Romance op the Forest. 

We were alert betimes this morniDg, or, as the 
French aptly say, de bonne heure. Of course, 
our first path was that leading to the ruined 
Ch&teau, or, as it is generally called by the English, 
the Castle of Heidelberg. A stony footway led us 
by an abrupt and steep ascent at once to this ex- 
traordinary edifice ; and after pacing some exten- 
sive and gloomy chambers belonging to the outer 
gateway, we ascended a stone staircase to the ter- 
race, in front of the main building and hanging 
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ov^ the town of Heidelberg and the Talley of the 
Neckar. 

I do not attempt a description of this celebrated 
remain of Germanic grandeur. Colossal in all its 
bearings and aspects, the vastness and solidity of 
the building create in the beholder, feelings akin 
to awe. I do not call this ch&teao picturesqo^* 
it is sublime ; and its peculiar sublimity is, I believe, 
nnapproachable. We have in Britain and Ireland, 
many, very many, interesting relics of feudal chi* 
valry, and I may instance the Castles of Ragland, 
Carisbrook, Dunstaffnage, Pembroke, Rochester, 
and Chepstow ; but we have nothing like the one 
at Heidelberg. Compared with any I have men- 
tioned, it is an elephant among horses. Ragland 
castle is the bean-ideal of the picturesque ruin^ as 
that of Heidelberg is of the stem and strong. In 
its towers, its walls, and its approaches, there are 
the same qualities — strength and solidity: and 
combined with these, is the most elaborate work- 
manship I ever beheld on any residence of man. 
No person can walk between its portals without a 
pang of regret that so interesting an edifice should 
be the haunt of bats and scorpions, instead of holding 
to affrighted night, windows blazing with the torch, 
and rooms filled by the brave and beautiful. And, 
indeed, there is something very affecting in its 
history. 

VOL. I. H 
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The royal family of Bavaria founded the present 
bailding in 1520, near to the site of the old castle, 
which was afterwards destroyed by fire, in 1687. 
During the thirty years' war it suiTered much ; and 
afterwards, in the reign of Louis XIV., it was 
dismantled and dilapidated by that monarch. The 
electoral family removed their court to Mannheim 
in 1720, but Charles Theodore, having rebuilt the 
castle on a still more magnificent scale than its pre- 
decessor^ or, as an historian says, '^ having caused 
the ch&teau to raise its head more proudly than 
ever/' he resolved to establish his court once more 
in the halls of Heidelberg. The town, of course, 
was on the qui vive ; the furniture had arrived ; 
the lacqueys were awaiting the Elector; bright 
eyes looked forth from house-window and from 
castle-battlement ; and princely warriors had gone 
forth to meet their sovereign, when, on the eve of 
the festival of St. John, 1764, the castle was struck 
by lightning, and in a few hours the whole build- 
ing was wrapt in flames. Then all was o'er ; the 
gilded chambers, and the tapestried corridors, and 
the scented boudoirs, were black and bare ; the 
blast howled through the vaulted dungeons^ and 
the spirits of the storm and tempest shrieked with 
exultation at the work of havoc. 

From (hat day (seventy years ago) to the present, 
it has shewn, with little variety, the same stu- 
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pendoas relics. It does not require that one 
shoald be an antiquary to tread these silent halls ; 
the very yastness is enough to astonish and to 
interest. 

I have stood talking on the terrace a long time 
— ^bear with me a little longer. You have read, 
over and over again, of the broad terraces of olden 
castles, paved with marble, adorned with scalpture, 
and cooled by the atmosphere of sparkling foan- 
tains. You have read of lords and ladies-— strong* 
armed and lofty-miened the first ; the others peer- 
less — ^sweeping along these terraces to the sound of 
lute and dulcimer, or watching afar in the western 
skies, the red sunset and its attendant glories ; — 
you have read of terraces like these, and such an 
one is this on which we stand together ; you with 
a look like gentleness ; I, growing old and garru- 
lous. There is a sweet picture in the Literary 
Souvenir for 1833, of this very terrace, by Roberts ; 
and there are two sketches of the Castle, by Stan- 
field, in the Picturesque Annual for the same year. 
These cannot fail to attract more attention to these 
deserted towers, and I trust that you yourself 
will perform a pilgrimage to it. If you do, you 
will perhaps think of our present t^te-ji-t&te. 

We entered the grand coartway forming the 
centre of the quadrangle of buildings : the weed 
and the long lank grass luxuriate there ; audits 
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tenants are the toad, the bat, and the lizard. But 
look on the walls of those apparently perfect wings 
of the ch&teau, and your eye will be dazzled by the 
exceeding delicateness and beauty of the sculp- 
turing. We counted upwards of fifty statues of 
former possessors, as large as life ; and though 
some wanted a head or an arm, most of them 
appeared to be as perfect as when they issued from 
the galleries of the sculptors. There were several 
coats of arms escutcheoned over the doorways, 
every line and figure of which was distinct. From 
the castle we walked to its gardens, still perfect, 
and now serving as a botanical garden. Some of 
the grounds are well laid out, and on the extensive 
scale one would expect, from having previously 
surveyed the castle. 

We then returned to the terrace, and from it 
enjoyed once more the bird's-eye-view of the ro- 
mantic valley of the Neckar. This river rises 
somewhere in the Black Forest, a few miles from 
the head of the Danube, and passing through a 
beautiful district of country, wild and woody, comes 
at last to Heidelberg, and then rolls on a few 
leagues further, to the Rhine. We were reminded 
of the Wye in looking at this river ; there is the 
same rich and diversified character, and the volume 
of water in the Neckar is not very inferior. 

Pe3cending to the town by a different road, we 
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found oarselves in a spacious square^ in the midst 
of the university. And this reminds me that I 
have not said, what no doubt you knew before^ 
that Heidelberg is the oldest university town in 
Germany, when Prague is placed on the shelf. The 
scholars here, like those in other German colleges, 
are loud brawlers for ^'liberty'' — nay, do not be 
alarmed ! I am not going to introduce politics. I 
resolved, when I started, to eschew such, and you 
shall not find out by any thiog I say, whether [ be 

•* Moor or VUigotb.** 

There was a high mass in L'Eglise de St. Esprit, 
when we entered it. The congregation was tole- 
rably full. The censers were waving to and fro, 
the incense was ascending, and the org^ was 
accompanying some good voices. So agreeable 
were the sensations, that we lingered long in the 
airy aisles. The interior of this church is light 
and elegant. 

If I were guilty of affectation, which I assure 
you, on the honour of a traveller, I am not, 1 
should record a visit to the University Library, and 
by saying we saw 190 MSS. of the famous Biblio- 
theca Palatina, make you fancy we knew a great 
deal about them. But of all things, the most 
absurd, in my opinion, are these pompous descrip- 
tions of visits to great libraries, where the most 
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that a tourist can do is to pace down large apart- 
ments, and look at the covers of books. • 

We were told that the University contains at 
present about 1000 students: the vacation bad 
commenced the day prior to our visiting it, and 
they were scattered over the different roads of 
Germany ; some to return home, others to see the 
world — which last occupation a German student is 
famous for. We overtook numbers trudging to 
Switzerland, with shouldered knapsacks, and each 
wearing a white smock or frock over his dress, 
reaching as far as the knees. These gentry 
invariably followed our carriage a few paces, and 
with hats in hand implored alms! ! To some 
this will scarcely appear credible, but such is the 
well-known fact. 

During a second stroll through the castle, we 
fell in with a communicative old gentleman — ^a 
native of Holland — ^from whom we derived some 
information respecting the town of Heidelberg 
and its neighbourhood. We cracked a bottle of 
Stein wine together at the inn, and, in return for 
what he was pleased to call our courtesy, he related 
to us the following singular adventures; which, to 
give them a more substantial form, I have put in 
shape of a history. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE TRAVELS OF MYNHEER THEOPfflLUS 

SCHLIPPENBAGH. 



** GooT bye — goot bye — Bargomaster Schlippen* 
bach — goot bye : I'm sorry business will not allow 
rae to abide longer with ye. Drop in some evening, 
and smoke a pipe of the last cargo of Virginia i 
imported. Mrs. Von Wittelskitter will give ye 
goot welcome : to-morrow is Thursday— a leisure 
day." 

*^ You are vera koind, Mynheer Von Wittel- 
skitter— t;era koindy I might say : goot bje — goot 
bye." 

The visitor departed, and the young burgomaster. 
Mynheer Theophilus Schlippenbach, having closed 
the door, moved his rather unwieldy frame, and 
returned to enjoy his afternoon pipe before the 
ruddy glow of a Dutch October fire. ** A vera 
clever man that Von Wittelskitter — vera clever 
^^puff! — and all gained, no doubt, by marrying 
and travelling — whiff! — what a blessed thing it 
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moost be to get married — puff! — every married 
man seems to be happy. I'll get married too— 
puff I — if I see any one I loike. I wish there was 
no courting required. I never could abear court- 
ship— toAi^/ puff! — I never know what to say, or 
I think Kitty Kroger would have been Mrs. 
Schlippenbach before this. I have a great mind 
to stick up in that quarter — there'll be plenty of 
money — puff! — and plenty of goot things out of 
old Kroger's ham-shop. TU pay Kitty a visit 
presently — that I will ; for to travel alone must be 
solitary — whiff! — whiff! — I moost travel — whiff! 
— Mynheer Von Wittelskitter has improved him- 
self so mooch by going to England. Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, will satisfy me without visiting America 
— travelling improves — puff! — ^the manners — puff! 
— expands the understanding, and — and — puff! — 
and — yes, that it does. I will travel, at any cost /*' 

*' Indeed!*' uttered a sepulchral voice, that made 
the burgomaster's fat shake like a jelly-bag. 

•* Eh ! what was that — the parrot? — ^no; 't wasn't 
like his voice — psha ! it moost have been Poll, or 
my own fancy. Dear me ! since I've lost a pound 
or two in weight, I have become nervous/' 

So saying, he shook the ashes out of his schiedam, 
and slowly waddling to the cupboard, placed it 
safely there; then taking his little round and 
pointed hat, he issued into the streets of Rotterdam, 
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of which city he was a merchant and magistrate. 
We must follow Mynheer Schlippenbach down 
the Haarlem Street, and through the great market- 
place, to a narrow thoroughfare called Bremen 
Street, where he stopped opposite to a provision 
depot. 

Goot afternoon, worthy friend Kroger !*' 
Goot afternoon, burgomaster ! this is koind 
and neighbourly — walk in — Kitty's in the back 
parlour." 

" Fm coom to see Kitty — Kitty is noice— I 
loove Kitty !" 

*' Well, that's plain and honest — ^you never told 
me this before. Mynheer. Fm pleased to hear it. 
Walk in, my dear sir ;" — offering his arm. 

'' Thank'e, I'll do vera well without your assist- 
ance — lead forward — ^how noice the pig's puddings 
smell, Mynheer !" 

" Yaw, they were made by Kitty — ^here she is. 
Kitty — the burgomaster! Burgomaster Schlip- 
penbach — Kitty ! Ton will excuse me for five 
minutes ; I see a customer in the shop." 

^^La! Mynheer Burgomaster Schlippenbach, 
what an unusual pleasure !" 

'^ I'm coom a courting, Kitty." 

" A courting ! and to whom, pray ?'* 

" To you, sweet Miss Kitty Kroger." 

h2 
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*^ Oh sir, you do me prood !*' and she drew her- 
self up at least a foot higher. 

**Yaw, you are vera prood — ^you mustn't be 
prood when you marry me. Miss Kitty.*' 

*' Oh no, I'll be any thing you wish me, dear 
Mynheer Schlippenbach." 

'* That's a goot girl-— goot bye — I'll coom again 
to-morrow. 

'* Are you going so soon, sweetheart?" 

'' Yaw, I moost go, now I've finished courting 
you — goot day." 

*^ Well, stay, my dear sir ; here are some of the 
hogs' puddings I heard you praising — you'll like 
them, I know you will — there — put them into your 
pocket — and — here are some sausages from 
Bologna — there — they just fit the other pocket." 

"Thank'e, goot bye — but I say, Kitty — give 
me a kiss — buss!! — thank'e, goot evening." 

And away went the swain, who had begun a 
love affair as he would have begun a bargain for a 
cargo of Dutch mackerel. 

The day had closed : night, with his gloomy 
mantle— as five hundred romancers have said — had 
covered the coast of Holland, and when Schlippen- 
bach wended his way home, the twinkling lamps 
were shedding a dubious lustre on the few passen- 
gers that were abroad. 

Let us see : we have not described the person 
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of tbe Dntcbman. He was tall, and broad as he 
was tally witb a face ** round as my shield," and all 
things proportionate. His capacions inexpres* 
siblesy like those of all Hollanders of that period, 
were of profound depth and breadth ; and tinlike 
those of Dean Swift's tailor's, were formed upon 
any other than mathematical principles. In addition 
to their usual latitude and longitude, they were 
expanded still further by the aforesaid puddings 
and sausages with which the kind and delicate 
Kitty Kroger had laden him. His jacket was 
short, fitted close to the frame, and would have 
shewn the burgomaster's petit figure to advantage, 
had not a slashed coat, of pepper-and-salt mixture, 
given a luxuriance of drapery to the whole. As the 
worthy young magistrate moved his bulk along, he 
might be said to represent a moving tun of Rhe- 
nish, on the way to the wharfs for the purpose of 
shipment. 

Ruminating, as he went along, upon love and 
travelling, and not a little pleased with his inter- 
view with Kitty, he silently ejaculated, ''That 
business is done ! hard work this courting ! Kitty's 
a noice girl — about mine own age, four and twenty. 
Mynheer Von Wittelskitter seems comfortable, and 
why shouldn't I be so too? but then he has 
travelled mooch, and that renders a man so. I 
moost travel, let it cost what it may /" 
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*' Indeed !" reiterated the voice he had heard 
before. 

** Oh, mine Gote !" He turned aroand, and 
would have leaped with affright, bad not that been 
an impossibility with a man of his profundity and 
caliber. He looked around — no person was near ; 
and again attributing the occurrence to his own 
nervousness^ he pursued his path. 

Now it happened that the magistrate had, in his 
way home, to cross a very secluded part of the 
town, and when he reached it there was not a 
soul stirring. Why it should be so, we cannot 
tell ; but Mynheer Von Schlippenbach felt an in- 
describable something, that caused him to look 
around with an air that common observers would 
have pronounced to have been suspicious^ but 
which persons of more penetration would have 
seen was superstitious — fear. 

" Mine Gote, how dark it is ! and these littel 
lamps, they sputter out so very littel light, that it 
quite bodders a person. Aha ! what a beautiful 
horse dat is :" and as he spake, a man led by a 
caparisoned horse of exquisite symmetry. 

'' By goles ! what a beautiful horse ! dat would 
do to travel on noicely." 

'* Indeed !" cried the stranger, a little man in a 
dark suit of clothes : ** indeed V* 
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The burgomaster tamed pale ; the voice was so 
like to that which had haunted his imagioation 
daring the evening. 

*' He is at your service. Mynheer, for a trifle. 
I am commissioned to sell him, as the person by 
whom he was last ridden has no farther use for 
him. I only ask eighty guilders, and be is cheap 
at doable the price.'* 

** De price is certainly low : what a beautiful 
horse ! plenty of bone, and dat is what I loike : 
my weight is not a light one : de horse is cer* 
tainly cheap.'' 

'' Mount him, and try his paces, Mynheer/' 

" My goot friend, I never was on horseback in 
my loife ; but the creature appears to be so tem- 
perate in his habits, and so easy in his paces, that 
I feel inclined to venture. Night, however, is not 
the time to try a horse." 

The animal was indeed a fine one, and the 
wealthy Rotterdammer proved his taste to be a 
good one, when he pronounced his opinions upon 
its qualities. Its colour was coal-black, and with 
a stout frame was united the excellency of high 
breeding; for the swollen veins seemed, by the 
flickering of a lamp, ready to burst, as the animal 
proudly pawed the ground. 

'^ You are confident he is temperate ?" 

" Quite so, I assure you." 
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^* Then I'll jast mount him ; bat, my dear friend, 
have a care to hold the bridle fast, and on no ac- 
count to loose it.'' 

''Depend on me, Mynheer:" and with much 
labour the little burgomaster mounted. 

'' What an easy seat a saddle is !" quoth he^ in 
a tone in which delight at his own courage and 
fear for his safety were intermingled. 

" Very easy saddle," answered the stranger ; 
** if you could be persuaded to put him into a 
gentle trot, you would be delighted.'^ 

'' If I do so, you must keep at the bridle-head." 

'* Oh^ certainly :" and Schlippenbach, digging 
his heels into the creature's sides^ put him into a 
trot. 

^* Beautiful !" quoth he, " beautiful ! — there — 
wo ! wo ! that will do ! — wo ! — gently !" 

In vain he cried : the more he tugged at the 
bridle^ the faster the animal's pace became. Schlip- 
penbach looked behind : the stranger was left in 
the distance. 

" Mine Goto ! I shall be accused of horse-steal- 
ing : that fellow will swear I rode off with the 
beast — wo ! wo !" 

Still the horse trotted the faster, and at length 
started into a full gallop. " What will become of 
me?" cried the affrighted merchant, clinging to the 
mane. " Where will he take me to V* The speed 
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of the bone remained unchecked ; the saborbs 
of the town were nearly reached* ''Thank 
Gote, the gates will be closed/' ejaculated the 
equestrian ; but lo ! the portcullis had been drawn 
up for a few minutes, and the horse and rider 
darted like lightning along the great road to 
Id^ge. 

The Rotter-bridge thundered as the frantic 
steed passed over tiie sparkling pebbles ; the coun* 
try lay enveloped in darkness : there was silence 
o'er earth and heaven, save the tramp, tramp, of 
the coal-black steed« Schlippenbach felt his 
heart's blood chill, and as he clung closer to the 
saddle, exclaimed, in the agony of his soul : ** Mine 
Gote ! how horrible, that I should die a death like 
this ! my goot horse, stop ! — wo — de deyfil !" 

At this word the steed gave a loud neigh^ ac- 
celerated bis speed, and^ to the burgomaster's 
horror, emitted rays of fire from bis distended 
nostrils. 

At half-past ten at nighty the worthy watchmen 
of Li^ge were astonished at seeing a horseman, or 
courier, as they concluded him to be, darting 
through the town at an almost unearthly pace. It 
was Schlippenbach! The moon arose full, and 
bloody ; a crimson hue was cast around the earth, 
and the steed, leaving flood, mead, and wood, be- 
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hindf bore the terrified merchant wide into the 
open world. As Schlippenbach was thus carried 
forward, his late eager wish to travel crossed his 
mind, and then did his thoughts recur to the mys« 
terious voice that had so haunted him in his reve- 
ries. From this moment he gave himself up as a 
lost man : the absurdity of a person offering a horse 
for sale in the night — the exquisite form of the 
animal — the flaming nostrils— the untiring speed — 
all served to convince poor Theophilus that he 
was become the sport of evil genii. 

Mentz, Worms, Ratisbon, were passed in the 
gory moonlight; and Von Dump and his wife were 
having their usual matin wrangle before breakfast, 
when our hero entered the uUra-pontem suburbs of 
the good city of Vienna. At that moment Mrs. Von 
Dump was at the climax of her passion, and rushing 
into the street, displayed the excellence of female 
ferocity. Even the gallant steed could not stand 
the unusual sight ; for swerving from his onward 
course for the first time, he darted into a more 
westerly direction, and, clearing the Danube at 
one spring, hied on through the gloomy forests of 
Germany, in the direction of Switzerland. 

'' What a leaper !" faintly gasped the magistrate: 
** where de deyfil is he going to now, I wonder?" 
it would occupy too much space to follow our un- 
fortunate hero minutely on his terrific travels* At 
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noon he was scaling the snowy precipices of the 
Swiss Alps. It was a gallant, bnt a fearfal sights 
to see the coal-black steed tearing np dark defiles 
where human being had never trod; skimming 
along the impenetrable chasms that abound in that 
region of solitude and sublimity ; to behold horse 
and rider snorting and blowing as they plunged 
into the gloomy depths of the ravines, and darting, 
like a meteor, across the foaming waterfalls. Ever 
and anon would a frightful avalanche come thun- 
dering over their heads with awful and tre* 
mendous uproar. Its power was impotent — for 
Theophilns and bis charger were already many 
miles from the catastrophe ! 

The golden light of the mid-day sun reflected on 
peak and pinnacle, as the traveller hastened to- 
wards the lake of Geneva. That glorious sheet of 
water lay revealed in beauty and in pride ; but never 
will the gay parties that were gliding on its surface 
forget the horrible sight of the demon horse and 
his companion, as they splashed across the lake 
like wildfire. Already — before Milor Anglais, or 
Madame Maigre, could utter a syllable — already 
were the objects of alarm far beyond this region of 
romance. The fair valleys of la belle France 
were passed in like manner, and Schlippenbach 
was ascending the great Pic du Midi, oae of the 
highest of the Pyrenean chain. 

Here, for the first time, the horse abated his 
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speed, and as he scrambled op a stony , and appa- 
rently a volcanic eminence, the pitiable bargo- 
master felt aware of the hunger that gnawed at his 
almost broken heart. The pigs'-paddings ! — aye— 
and the Boalogne sausages ! ! He took the former 
from his pocket, and, on gaining what now was evi* 
dently a vitrified crater, the Dutchman was munch- 
ing, with a keenness of appetite he had never 
before experienced, the delicious puddings so 
kindly bestowed by her he felt confident he should 
never again behold. 

The steed stopped, and drank of the liquid of 
pitchy blackness contained in the mountain basin. 
Now, thought Theophilns, now is my time ! 
IMl slip ofi* the crupper ! The design was not to 
be accomplished, for he found himself immoveably 
fixed on the saddle. Schlippenbach groaned with 
despair — the barb sprung up the rocks — the sum- 
mit was gained — and Languedoc and Gallicia^ 
France and Spain, were opened like a map before 
them. There was no time, however^ for landscape- 
gazing ; for Madrid, Toledo, and Andujar, were 
all passed during the silent and sunny hour of the 
Siesta. 

Whilst crossing the lofty ridges of the Sierra 
Morena, the sun was sinking into the boundless 
Atlantic, and when the flying coarser had reached 
Malaga, all was dark, silent, and fearful. 

The stillness, however, was but the precursor 
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of a violent storm ; and as the steed sprang among 
the billows of the Mediterranean, the bnrgomas- 
ter's eyes were bloodshot from fear and trembling. 
In vain did the farioas waves carl aroand them ; 
in vain the lightning enveloped the angry waters 
with liquid fire ; in vain the wild winds shonted, 
and the subterranean caverns of the deep sent 
forth their echoing noises — all were powerless ; 
and Theophilas called for death without efiect : 
they reached the Afric shore in safety* 

The meteoric lights of heaven played among the 
tall branches of the palm forests, and hundreds of 
Tripoli demons attended the coal-black steed. 
Theophilas yelled with horror as the ghostly crew 
came wheeling over his devoted head. Bnt the 
day again dawned : the spirit of the storm fled : 
and the nocturnal sprites had vanished into ether. 
The Nile was won — the heats of the Lybian de- 
serts were assaaged by a plunge amid the ripples 
of the Dead Sea. Arabia Felix — the land of per* 
fames and astrologers— wafted her scents aroand 
the bathed and refreshed Hollander; and the 
Persian Gulf having been cleared at a spring, the 
gorgeous clime of eastern India received the horse 
and his rider. 

The time was noon. The people of Allahabad 
were assembled in front of their Brahmin temple, 
anxiously awaiting a prophet which bad been pro- 
mised them on that day. A shout of joy was 
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therefore set up as soon as our hero dashed to* 
wards the town. His doublet, cloak, and gaskins, 
being distended by the air, he appeared like a 
round mass of woollen rug. " Vishnu be praised !" 
exclaimed the multitude ; '^ Here is our prophet 
—it is the full moon ! Vishnu be praised !" The 
moon passed on, and was seen no more. 

It would have pleased us to have followed^ upon 
these pages, the further researches of Mynheer 
Theophilus Schlippenbach ; but the recital of them 
would occupy too much space. We must return 
to Rotterdam, in even quicker time than we have 
taken to travel to Hindostan from it : we there* 
fore leave the magistrate attacking the sausages, 
as he ascended the Himalaya mountains, and 
which, we doubt not, he found as acceptable as he 
bad the puddings the day before. 

It was on the evening of Saturday that the 
bridge-ward at Rotterdam beheld a sable* horse 
cantering gently towards the town, and he opened 
the gate for the purpose of admitting the traveller. 
What was his surprise, however, in seeing the 
steed stop, shake his rider off, and dart backwards 
on the road to the great wood of Yssylden ! That 
steed was the coal-black demon, and that horse- 
man was the jaded burgomaster, who had finished 
the last of the sausages the same morning, in the 
wilds of Siberia. 

Theophilus never related his travels to any ex- 
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cept ourselves ; and when we were last at Rotter- 
dam — some few months after these occarrences — 
he had recovered his spirits^ and appeared jost the 
same as ever, except that he certainly was much 
reduced in rotundity. We spent a delightful even* 
iug on the occasion of his marriage with Miss 
Kitty Kroger, whose taste in preparing stuff-meats 
exceeds even that of the celebrated Monsieur 
Ude, of gastronomic celebrity. If you go to 
Rotterdam, purchase some of Mrs. Schlippen- 
bach's sausages ! She lives with her worthy hus- 
band, at No. 4, Limberg Street, near to the hemp- 
merchant, at the comer of the Great Quay. 



CHAPTER VI. 



CARLSRUHE— RADSTADT. 

After having purchased a few views of the castle 
at a bookseller's, we started for Radstadt. Oar 
road still continued to run over a rich country, 
with hills to our left, and the plain stretching out 
on the other side, across the Rhine, into Rhenish 
Bavaria. Soon after leaving Heidelberg we had 
a distant view of Spire. The tobacco plantations 
were on an extensive scale, and the plants were 
the finest we had seen. 

One of us — not I, take my word for it! — one of 
us, you must know, is a crack shot — fires often, 
but makes it a point never to miss — whose eye is 
sure, and whose hand is steady, and who with a 
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brace of pointers woald deTastate a district of 
game in a fortnight : one of as therefore langhed. 



it 



until the nde waggfd," 



at a sight we saw hereaboot, viz. nine sportsmen 
following a conple of brace of dogs to shoot par- 
tridges. Unlucky birds ! And yet I know not if 
yon require pity ; for if nine guns be necessary, 
yon have a good chance of escaping from sach un- 
cultivated hands. 

I have nothing to say of Bruchsal, the next town* 
we passed through, because I saw nothing in it to 
note. 

The walnut, apple, plum, and pear trees, that 
lined the road on either side, were so profusely 
laden, that the branches seemed, in almost every 
instance, ready to separate from the main trees. 

Durlach is a dirty town, having an eminence 
hanging above it crowned with the ruin of the 
Thurmberg — supposed to have been a Roman 
watch-tower — ^and an old castle of the eleventh 
century. This town was once the capital of Baden, 
and the residence of the Margraves. I noticed 
nothing in it except that there was an extraordi- 
nary namber of butchers'-shops, in which were 
hung quantities of very indiflTerent meat. 

From Durlach to Carlsruhe is one league, and 
the way is a straight line from the gates of the one 
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to those of the other. The road is broad, well 
" macadamized/' and on each side is a row of fine 
poplars^ afibrding the most noble avenae we ever 
saw. On my own part, I dislike poplars generally 
—an English landscape is often marred by them, 
and when formally planted^ in short rows, they are 
unbearable: sometimes they look well, when 
mingled in clomps of other foliage, or when singly 
springing up in the foregronnd of a picture ; but 
the poplars between Durlach and Carlsrnhe are of 
a superior order to any I have seen in Britain ; 
their trunks are much larger, and their height im- 
mense : altogether, I have no hesitation in prefer- 
ring it to the Long Walk at Windsor, or to any 
thing at Versailles. I pray you, go and judge for 
yourself. 

Carlsruhe, the capital of the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, and the residence of the Court, is built on 
an uniform plan. The palace forms the centre, 
from which all the principal streets diverge; and in 
whatever direction you stroll, this extensive edi6ce 
continually attracts the eye. The principal street 
is a mile long, and very broad ; but, from the low- 
ness of the houses, does not make that 6gure yon 
would expect. The progress of improvement in 
this city has been rapid. It is situated on the 
forest of Hartwald, and a hunting-seat was erected 
here in 1715. In process of a few years a re- 
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spectable village gathered around it, and now 
there are thirty-three streets, 1166 houses, and 
17,000 inhabitants. 

The protestant and catholic religions are both 
held, lliere are in the place a gallery of pictures^ 
a mnseam and society of arts, a botanical garden, 
and a theatre. Balls and concerts are frequent, 
and the play-nights are Sunday^ Tuesday, and 
Thursday. literature appears to Oourish here, as 
there are four libraries^ four printing-offices for 
letter-press, and three for lithography, besides a 
copper-plate printing-office. 

After strolling through the city, and looking at 
the swans on the fountain reservoir before the pa^ 
lace, we sat down to dinner at the '^ Englishen 
Hof ;" and as the sun was sinking behind the 
Vosges re-entered our voiture.. 

Our drive to Radstadt was by moon light, and a 
brighter moon and a lovelier night were never wit- 
nessed. The former, sailing in company with 

" bright-eyed Venus," 

over the mountains to our left, afforded us a scene 
inexpressibly fine. And here allow me to mention, 
that a common idea, that tourists should never 
travel by night, on account of losing some scenery, 
is wrong. If we had adhered to that rule, we should 
have lost some of the finest things and most inte- 

VOL. 1. I 
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resting impressions we received, I recommend 
all, when on such excursions as this, to occa- 
sionally travel in the twilight, at midnight, at the 
tarn of morning, and, above^all, when dawn comes 
on, with its faint streaks of light, to usher on the 
scene the glorious sun. At night, if the moon be 
not touching each tree and peak with drops of 
silver, it is a chance that the stars — pale Vega, the 
Pleiades^ red-faced Arcturus, and, what is more 
glorious than any I have named, the cluster of the 
Hyades, — it is a chance, I say, that some of these 
be twinkling over head, and keeping your astro^ 
nomical speculations on the move z but if it be 
dark, so that you cannot see your nose before yon, 
or that the postillion puts his pinch of snuff in his 
mouth instead of his nose, there is yet interest in 
the scene. You think of sprites and weirds 

" — that dance apon the wold," 

and it may hap that you get an overthrow, and 
that while you tumble over the rugged precipice 
you strike fire from your pate against the flinty 
spars. Then you indulge yourself by luxuriating 
in the novelty of the adventure, and in hazarding 
interesting conjectures on the affinity of your nasal 
sparks to the principles of electricity or animal 
magnetism. 

And now^ gentle companions, this is the well* 
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built town of Radstadt ; for although it be half-past 
eleven, the moon makes every object as distinct as 
day. 

We were three parts of an boor endeavonring to 
procnre beds at the varioos hotels ; all were filled ; 
the large, the middling, and hot middling, and at 
length we gave the thing np in despair. Oar pes* 
tillion placed some bread before his horses, sat 
himself coolly down to sapper, and we were nearly 
redaced to the extremity of starting off again in 
an hoar, and to travel all the night, when, as a 
last resource, we sallied out again to the open and 
silent streets, and at last procured the promise of 
beds at the Golden Crown: and a golden crown- 
ing it was to our day's adventures. In one hour 
after we were wrapt in all the mysteries of quilts, 
blankets, and bolsters. 



CHAPTER VIL 



THE BLACK FOREST— KENZINGEN— 

FRIBOURG. 

Sept. 1. — ^You will remember it was near one 
before we retired to rest this morning, and we were 
again in our voitnre at five. It is curious how little 
sleep is absolutely necessary. Those four hours' 
sleep refreshed us more than ten hours would have 
done ; and I have often observed, that on the day 
following those nights during which we procure 
the least sleep, we are the most hilarious and 
spirited. 

We enjoyed a fine sunrise over the heights of 
the Black Forest, into which celebrated district 
we were now entering. The mountains composing 
the territory of the Black Forest, (Markwald^) 
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extend from Switaerland to the Enz^ near Pfoni- 
beiniy whence the chain proceeds under another 
name. Dark pine ia the timber chiefly prodaced, 
and it is owing to this circamstance that it has de« 
rived its denomination. The highest hills, in the 
whole stretch of fifty leagaes, are the Feldberg, 
4610 feet, the Belchen, 4355 feet, and the Kandel, 
3903 feet high« Daring eight months of the year 
these are covered with snow. 

There are in these mountains metals of silver, 
iron, copper, lead, and cobalt. To a geologist the 
Black Forest is interesting: the bases of the 
heights are composed of granite, with sometimes 
gneiss, and the tops are of sandstone. Sixteen 
thousand souls are living on this territory, the 
principal part of which derive their subsistence by 
the rearing of cattle. Ancient traditions and cus- 
toms are kept up, and the manners of the people 
are very primitive. 

Among such secluded vallies and ravines as the 
Black Forest abounds in, there must be a mul- 
titude of scenes to interest the painter, and the 
lover of the beautiful in nature. On the moun- 
tainous sides nearest to us, there is a continuous 
range of ** fine bits"— -villages, half hidden by in- 
tervening woods, ruined ch&teauX| lofty hills, some- 
times barren to the summits, and at others richly 
clothed by timber foliage, forming a moving pano- 
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rama, antil we reach Switzerland. In the coarse 
of this day's tour we caught some glorious glimpses 
of lights and shadows playing at Tom-come-tickie- 
me^ on the sides of the deep defiles. 

The slowness of a German postillion is a pro- 
verb through the civilized world : you might as 
well endeavour to make him speak Turco- Arme- 
nian, as to urge his jig-jog into a smart trotting 
pace. *' Yaw — ^Yaw !" and a fantastic flourish of 
his whip, is all you get for your trouble : and yet 
you would as soon think of swallowing one of the 
mountains of the Odenwald, as to get into a pas- 
sion with the fellow. A German postillion is the 
slowest species of the human race 5 nevertheless, 
he is the most affectionate and good-natured : and, 
after all, there is more blame to be attached to the 
system of travelling than to him, whose duty it is 
to do as he is desired by his employer, and which 
custom has rendered inviolate. Instead of having 
fresh horses at every stage, it is customary to en- 
gage a voiture, as we have done, for the whole 
journey, whether it be twenty or 200 miles, which 
the same pair of beasts perform. The usual dis- 
tance travelled in this way is about fifty or sixty 
miles per diem, and it is extraordinary how well 
the poor horses go through their work. 

The dress of the peasantry in this part of Ger- 
many is picturesque. The men wear cocked hats, 
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like those of oar parish beadles, long sartooU of 
blae, tarned np with white facings, red waistcoats, 
blue breeches, and long jack-boots, reaching above 
the knee, similar to those worn by oar life-goards- 
men. The females wear a profosion of bright red 
cotton apparel, and have their hair plaited down be- 
hind, and tied at the end^ near to the heel, with 
black riband. On the head is worn a cot (Tare, 
fitting close, and covered with gold, beads, and 
tinsel. Of their personal appearance I woald that 
I coald report favoarably, bat trath '' sits on an 
iron chair,'' and his behest mast be obeyed. He 
bids me say that the women of Baden are not 
merely plain, bat agly. Their figures are sqaat, 
and from the excessive labour performed in the 
fields *, they are yellow and tawny, and at a com- 
paratively early age become old women in ap- 
pearance. In some villages every female face 
that peered oat from the windows at oar passing, 
was firightfal ; and astonished as by its haggish 
looks. Shakspeare must have been in this part of 
Germany when he formed his weirds. Yet let 
not this apparently severe ponrtray be anjast: we 
saw several pretty faces among the troops of lasses 
that were used to gather in the village streets to- 



* This, however, is only my sunnise. There may be other phy- 
9ical caoseB for it. 
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wards the soDsetting. One of my companiona 
wore a red silken cap ; and a nod from him, and a 
few kisses of the hand as we. passed them, never 
failed in eliciting roars of laughter from them, to 
the evident annoyance of their cicisb6os. 

Drove through a number of villages, one only 
of which I mention — Saltzbach ; famous for a mo- 
nument to the great Turenne, who, whilst he was 
reconnoitring the position of the Austrian general, 
was struck by a cannon-ball, on the 27th July^ 
1676. 

We breakfasted at Acheme, a post station. The 
kitchen presented a capital picture of a German inn. 
Various groups were breakfasting at tables, one of 
which was a party of postillions wearing the state 
uniform of the duchy, yellow turned with red ; and 
bearing on their shoulders, horns — called, in Eng- 
land, German horns — each having a number of 
circular tubes. Although it was Sunday, cards 
were played at several tables. Their meal con- 
sisted of dark bread and a bottle of wine to each 
person. During our repast, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse Cassel and suite drove up to the inn. There 
were five carriages-and-four, and one carriage 
having a pair of horses. The last seemed to be 
well laden with the good things of this life, which, 
from the portly figure of his highness, we con- 
cluded to be absolutely requisite to his eqjoyment. 
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He was accompanied bj his wife and daughter ; 
and altboQgh he sat with the fonner» thought it no 
breach of politeness to be continually whiffing vo* 
lames of smoke in her face. 

At Offenberg we halted two hours. The day 
was very hot, our thermometer (Fahrenheit) being 
88 in the shade, and 110 in the sun. Bat Offen- 
berg was the place of all others to seek refuge 
from the rays of mid-day; for in its place or 
square, there are a fountain of limpid water^ having 
four running branches, and a shady mall of linden 
trees, under which we lounged about, amid a throng 
of the inhabitants, dressed in their quaint costumes. 
There were rows of baskets stored with grapes, 
peaches, &c. handsful of which we got for three or 
four copper coins not much larger than our far- 
things. Of course we found our way to the 
church-yard, which commands a fine view of the 
plains, as far as the French mountains. Hence, 
too, we saw the steeple of Strasbourg so plainly, 
that, through our pocket DoUond, we could dis- 
tinguish the bossy workmanship upon it. . The 
church -yard was similar to most other catholic 
burial-grounds : there were growing rose-bushes, 
and a multitude of black wooden crosses at the 
beads of the graves, on many of which were sus- 
pended white wreaths of gauze, the affecting offer- 
ings of friends and relatives. Attached to these 

i2 
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crosses were little paintings of the Virgin, or some 
sacred subject, generally tolerably well execated, 
and pots containing, or which once contained, 
holy water. There is, moreover, in this charch- 
yard, a curious sculpture on a large scale, repre- 
senting Christ in the garden of Gethsemane, with 
the sleeping Apostles. The date is 1503. 

We dined late, and slept at Kenzingen, a small 
town having gateways at each entrance. All I 
have noted of this place is, that our bed-room was 
immensely large, having a bed in each comer, and 
a day's journey between each. 



Were abroad at day-break, and Mr. P. and my- 
self walked on three or four miles, while the car- 
riage was getting ready. Enjoyed another sun- 
rise, and passed the ruins of Lichteneck Castle, 
near Hecklingen. There is a tradition, that in 
the well of the castle is a silver bell, which rings 
on Christmas-eve. The morning was very fine. 
Lazy mists hung here and there, like pieces of 
drapery ; else all was bright and clear. Numbers 
of haymakers were astir at that early hour, and 
worked hardly at their healthful toil. 

The town of Emmendingen is sweetly situated 
at the foot of genUe hills, and surrounded by a 
forest of fruit-trees. The ruins of the castle of 
Hochberg here are among the most extensive in 
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the dachy. Keppler and Schopflin were educated 
at EmmeDdiDgen. Soon after, we passed Swart- 
zenbei^ Castle, also fallen into decay. 

All nature looked gay and brilliant as we en- 
tered the good old city of Friboorg. At the Post- 
house hotel we breakfasted somptuonsly : among 
other things, we had coffee, bread, batter, honey, 
filberts, grapes, peaches, pears, apples, plams, 
and apricolB. The charge was a franc and a half. 

Mass was being performed when we passed 
throQgh the Miinster, one of the most beaatifol 
and perfect old cathedrak in Germany. The ex* 
terior is noble, independent, of its steeple, which 
rises 380 English feet. In the interior, we ad- 
mired the exquisite workmanship of the aisles and 
columns, looked at the tombs of the princes of 
Zahringen, and quizzed some comical yellow 
glazed hats that some comical old ladies were 
wearing. The painted windows were also very 
beautiful. 

The fruit and vegetable market in the Miinster- 
place was tolerably supplied. For one penny we 
filled our pockets with peaches : they were not, 
however, equal in flavour to some of the same 
kind in England. There are several tasteful foun- 
tains in Fribourg, the best of which is that in the 
Fiscbmarkt. Nor must I omit the Kaufhaua, or 
Custom-house, near to the Miinster, a very curious 
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old Gothic building. This city has a population 
of IO9OOO souls. Leaving Fribourg, we continoed 
to pass, at intervals, several chapels dedicated to 
the Virgin and Saints, and a namber of stone 
and wooden crosses ; some having images of our 
Saviour suspended from them, and some not. 
These crosses and images are often chiselled with 
great taste, but the eye is frequently disgusted by 
frightful and distorted figures of Christ, tawdily 
painted, and smeared over with a red daub to re- 
present blood. 

Krotzingen is a post-station, and while the voi- 
turier rested for a few minutes, we walked on two 
or three miles. The hills of the Black Forest con- 
tinued to present a variety of charming scenery. 
The castle on the conical hill at the base of the 
mountains, is that of Staufen, the family of which 
name became extinct in 1602. One of the hills 
above Staufen is called Castleberg, from a Roman 
fort, and produces the best wine in the Grand 
Duchy. 

Of the town of Miilheim I should say nothing, 
were it not for its beautiful situation. The moun- 
tains in its vicinity are bold ; and the dark ravines, 
contrasting with its sunny fronts, afforded some ex- 
quisite scenes. The mountain of Hochblauen is 
near to Miilheim, the height of which is 3595 feet 
above the nearest sea, the Adriatic. 
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At Schliengen we staid half an hour, and an- 
joyed a luncheon of bread and cheese, and red 
wine, at an inn called the Court of Zayringen* 
This place was the scene of the famoas battle, in 
1796, between Morean and the Arohdake Charles. 
There happened to be a ftte when we were there : 
we sauntered throagh the throngs and looked at 
the rows of booths, most of which were full of 
cotton prints, probably from Manchester : the pre- 
vailing colour was red. There was fim in the 
streets^ and dftncing in the inns. We stood watch- 
ing some mstics, in one of the latter, performbg 
their evolations. The dance was similar to that of 
the galoppade, with lots of waltzing, and there was 
more of grace and elegance than would be seen in 
twenty similar rural balUrooms in England. 

Our landlord having informed us that there was 
a fine view from an eminence a mile further on 
our road to Bftsle, we walked on before our car- 
riage. The hill leading out of Schliengen is long 
and steep ; but on diverging a quarter of a mile 
to our right, over some corn-fields, we were pre- 
sented with a view that would have repaid us for 
much more toil. The scene was indeed superb. 
The Rhine, which, although we had travelled so 
near to it, we bad not seen since we left Mayence, 
lay revealed before us for many a league, twisting 
and twining like a serpent of silver— by the way. 



CHAPTER Vlll. 



A RErraOSPECTTVE GLANCE. 

• 

I MUST not close this excursion in Germany 
without a slight retrospect. The people are good- 
natured and good-humoured to a proverb, and^ as 
far as we could ascertain from our own notice, as in- 
dustrious as either. The women, in particular, work 
very laboriously in the field, and thus destroy at an 
early age any native beauty they may happen to pos- 
sess. In agriculture, although not quite equalling 
Belgium or Switzerland in perfection, Germany is 
still before most other countries, and certainly su- 
perior to many parts of Britain. When I say 
superior, I mean that they are more careful to 
make every thing tell : weeds are more attentively 
gathered ; every square foot of convertible land is 
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caltivated ; there are, ooDBequontly, no common 
waste lands or oncultared patches, and fmctifica- 
tion is aniversal. Yet it must be remembered 
that the chief caose of this is the smaliness of the 
farms. Hundreds of people have, and fttl they 
have, interests in the welfare of the soil, who in 
England would never rise above the ordinary level 
of day-labonrers. 

The high roads of Germany are excellent — cer- 
tainly equal to those of England, and their by- 
roads are much superior. We saw no pooMf roads, 
all being ** Macadamized." The cottages of the 
peasantry are congregated in villages ; the frequent 
warfare in Germany having made such a precau- 
tion necessary. They are larger and better built 
than our own, but are devoid of that neatness aod 
picturesque beauty for which the rural dwellings 
in England are so remarkable. There are no grass- 
plot, and well-stocked garden of vegetables ; no 
climbing rose or jasmine, peeping in at every 
window, nor are the immediate adjuncts so cleanly 
and healthful. 

The Duchy of Baden is one of the largest states 
in Germany, and is a territory well worth the 
. governing. From Heidelberg to B&sle there are 
peace and smiling plenty ; and if the people are 
not contented, they only follow the examples of all 
those who have gone before, or will follow after 
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them. A divine and bountiful Providence hath 
supplied every clime and country with all neces- 
saries ; but man, prone to evil and to be dissatis- 
fied^ mars all by bis inquietude and untbankfnl- 
ness. But as the hour is late, and I am growing 
sleepy, I cut short my sermon and my chapter. 
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CHAPTER I. 



CANTONS OF BASLE AND AROOVIE. 



" The Alp«, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in the clouds their anowy scalps. 
And throned eternity in icy walls 
Ofcoldsablimity." 

BYBON. 



Basle (Basil, Basel, B&le) is one of the most 
considerable towns in the repablic of Switzerland ; 
for although its popalation does not exoeed some 
15 or I89OOO, it is saperior in size to any other. 
It lies in a beautifai stretch of country^ at the foot 
of romantic hills, and on the banks of the still lordly 
Rhine. The river here, although 208 leagues 
from the sea, is upwards of 700 feet wide, and 
flows by the town in an impetuous current. The 
environs of B&sle are beautiful ; the hills are high, 
without deserving the name of mountains, on 
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which are studded villas and chateaux, corn-fields, 
a few vineyards, and a profusion of bright green 
meadows. There are woods to cool the summer- 
breeze, and dhadowed streamlets, the delicious 
banks of which are fit for fairy pic-nics. The 
Rhine, ever beautiful, is of course the chief gem 
in the neighbourhood of B^sle: its shores offer a 
succession of smiling villages, grassy knolls, and 
rocky woodlands, while its water looks like a flow- 
ing meadow of green. 

The Canton of B&sle is protestant, and contains 
50,000 people, of which upwards of a quarter live 
in the capital. Towards the grand total of 540,000 
francs for the service of the soldiery, B^Ie pays 
20,450. The government of the canton consists 
of 150 members of the Great Council, which elects 
two smaller councils : one to administer the laws, 
the other to put them into execution. The lands 
are generally occupied by the proprietors, and the 
usual size of farms is from 10 to 50 acres ; conse- 
quently the rural population is well off, and easy 
in circumstances. A tenth of the produce is paid 
to government as a tax. Query: Is not this 
founded on the Mosaic law of tithes ? 

I must now return to the city of B&sle. Last 
night, you will remember, we arrived, bag and bag- 
gage, at iho Three Kings. At almost every town 
we k^ve been at, there has been an hotel called 
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Les Trois Rois, and the traveller at first is not a 
little puzzled to know why such a sign should be 
sQch a prodigious favourite. He, however, re- 
Buembers his visit to the shrine of the Magi, or 
three holy kings of Cologne; and then he builds a 
conjecture that the various inns of that name at 
different towns, were formerly resting-places, or 
caravanserasy for the pilgrims journeying thither. 
At least, this was my guess : if it be right — so ; if 
it be not, it does not matter. It is singular that 
en every sign of this kind, one of the kings is re- 
presented as a negro. May not this have arisen from 
tradition, stating that one of the Magi came from 
Ethiopia, a country, we know from holy writ, to 
have been rich in spices and precious odours ? Ano« 
llier conjecture ! But let the kings have come from 
where they may, 1 recommend Les Trois Rois 
de Bale, as being very good-meaning fellows. We 
fared sumptuously at their table, and had charming 
quarters on the bank of the Rhine. The salon 
fronts the river, and there is a balcony issuing 
from it, that overhangs the water. We enjoyed a 
lovely moonlight-scene thence, last night; and this 
morning we stood on it for some time, looking on 
the green iSood flowing beneath. 

Every thing that catches the eye of a stranger 
on entering Switzerland is interesting. We looked 
at the overhanging roofs, and liked them ; though 
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had we seen such in Liverpool, we should have 
pronounced them to have been covered cranes for 
raising merchandize, and have thought them 
ugly. We looked at the Bdsle girls^ and at 
their costumes, and liked them; though had we 
seen such in England, we should have cried out, 
** frights !" and wondered why they dressed like 
old women. So it is ; association is every thing 
in these matters. 

Unfortunately, it rained heavily during the 
greater part of our stay at Bftsle ; but as '* inte- 
riors" may be viewed in the worst of weathers, 
this did not prevent our seeing the cathedral, or, 
as it is called here, the Miinster, Bftsle consists 
of lots of narrowi queer-looking streets, some level 
and some hilly, but none making any figure : in 
short, it is a labyrinth to a stranger. 

It is, I suppose, from B&sle being protestant^ 
that the Munster looked sombre, after the many 
fine catholic interiors we had lately seen. The 
church is built of a red stone that is any thing but 
favourable to effect. We saw the tombs of Eras- 
mus, Anne wife of the Emperor Rodolphe de 
Habsberg, and some of the Helvetian nobles; 
visited the hall in which the council held their sit- 
tings, and looked for Holbein's paintings on the 
organ ; but looked in vain, seeing that they were 
rubbed off some years ago. I do not remember 
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^y Other curiosity aboat the cathedral, except the 
old lady who showed it. 

From the cathedral we walked to the Pfalz, 
which is a terraced walk on the banks of the 
Rhine, but I know not how many feet above it. 
It is planted with chesnnt-trees, and we enjoyed a 
fine prospect thence, for the rain had gone off to- 
wards Manich; probably to be present at the 
christening of a young princess, for which there 
were gay doings in preparation. 

I love to record important circumstances ; there- 
fore I had a great mind to relate how I broke an 
umbrella : the umbrella was a favourite, ^nd had 
been a constant companion and friend in need to 
me in Ireland, Wales, Scotland, and merry Eng- 
land, and had served me some good turns in the 
present excursion. I own the breaking of that 
umbciella cost me an unpleasant sensatiou'-l say^ 
I had a mind to describe how that, having broken 
my friendly umbrella, I resolved to buy a new 
one ; how that I went into the shop of a pretty 
Bdseloise ; how that she shewed me some new 
ones—red, green, blue, orange, purple, pink, 
and tawny — some with ivory nobs, some with horn 
nobs, and others without any nobs at all ; how 
that she asked me double the value of a brown 
one ; how that I looked at my purse, and refused 
to purchase it ; how that I looked at her face, and 
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coanted the florins and batzen into a sweet little 
hand that looked like marble; how that having 
toached that hand my own trembled ; how that the 
trembling caused me to connt out the money 
wrong, and that I retook it from her hand and 
counted it more correctly ; how that I resolved to 
break another umbrella when I next visited Bftsle^ 
and to buy another nice little brown one at the 
same shop ; how that when I got back to the inn^ 
I saw, or fancied I saw, which was the same thing, 
a flaw in the new umbrella, and that I returned to 
the B&seloise, who took it in her hand, and assured 
me it was all right, and how that I believed her — 
I say, I had resolved to tell you all this, but, on 
consideration, think I had better not. 

The females of B&sle are good-looking, and 
wear on the front of the head a bow of broad black 
riband, which sets ofi* a pretty face, and does no 
harm to a plain one. In strolling through the town 
one cannot help being struck with the coverings 
of many of the buildings : they are composed of 
small glazed tiles, of various colours, the chief of 
which is green. We afterwards saw the same in 
several Swiss towns. 

The bridge of B&sle afibrds a pleasant prome- 
nade for the inhabitants. We had two walks 
on it — one last evening in the moonlight, and 
ag^in this morning, soon after sunrise. Great 
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and liitUe B&sle are seen to advantage from it. 
There is a stone figure of a Droll on the gateway 
over this bridge, looking towards Little Bftsle, (for 
so that part of the town on the Grerman side of 
the river is called,) with his tongue thrust out 
of his mouth. Tradition gives the following ex- 
planation of it. The great and the smaller towns 
having, in time of yore, quarrelled* the weaker 
party not being able to match the enemy in open 
warfare, laid a scheme to surprise Great Bflsle at 
night ; but the plot was frustrated, and this image 
placed, with his tongue thrust out, in contempt of 
so powerless a foe. To this day the good folks of 
Little B&sle look with an unquiet eye on the in- 
suiter. 

The university of BAsle has turned out some ex- 
cellent men ; among them may be named Erasmus, 
Euler, Weyrenfels, and Holbein. Three thousand 
persons are employed here in the silk trade. The 
commerce of B&sle is extensive, owing, in a great 
measure, to its central situation between Germany, 
Switzerland, and France. 

Widi difficulty we procured places on the dili- 
gence for Zurich ; but having obtained them, we 
started about eleven o'clock. The country smiled 
merrily in the bright warm sun, after a morning's 
rain, and every meadow glowea like an emerald. 
Our road ran on the north side of the Rhine ; the 

b2 
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hills to oar left being clothed by vines, and the 
more distant heights on the southern side of the 
river composed of picturesque knolls and sunny 
slopes, interspersed by country-seats and copse- 
M'oods, the chalets of the shepherds, and the quiet 
cottages of the peasantry. Indeed, we were all 
captivated by the delicious environs of B&sle : a 
month might be well employed in mooting out 
their many beauties, which are chiefly of the softer 
kind. The road was lined with cherry-trees, from 
the fruit of which is made the favourite spirit of 
the Swiss, Kirchenwasser — Anglic^, cherry-water 
— a kind of white brandy, very strong, of a pecu- 
liar flavour, and very acceptable to the Alpine 
climber. 

Passed great numbers of French, Belgian, and 
other peasantry, on their route to Einsiedehi. Of 
these pilgrims more anon. 

At the town of Rheinfelden we crossed the 
river, over the first covered bridge we had seen. 
These are common in Switzerland, and are formed 
of wood, having ponderous roofs resting on huge 
rafters. The scene is a singular one, and the sen- 
sation, in crossing on a diligence, by no means 
agreeable: nevertheless, these bridges look odd, 
and therefore I like them. The Rhine is here so 
rapid, rugged, and boisterous, tbat it bears the 
name of the Fall of Hollhaken. A part of the 
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bridge rests upon a rock, on which stand a few 
vestiges of the old castle of the Counts of Rhein- 
felden. Taking in the castle^ bridge^ town, and 
turbulent river, the scene is pleasing, and very 
picturesque. 

In Switzerland the dinner time is early, being at 
the primitive hour of twelve : it was, however, one 
o'clock when the diligence halted at the village of 
Ste, that the passengers might dine. Having our- 
selves laid what is called a pretty substantial foun- 
dation at the breakfast-table of the Three Kings at 
B&sle, we amused ourselves by looking at an exqui- 
site little landscape. Before us rolled the Rhine, 
and on its banks was the small town of Sekingen, 
in Germany; behind which rose lofty heights, co- 
vered alternately by forest timber and green lawn- 
like slopes. The sun was shining brightly, and 
the scene was unique. In issuing from the salon 
of the inn, the doorway at the end of the passage 
formed, as it were, a framework to the picture; 
and leaden-pated must he be who could not sit an 
hour in every sunny day of the year in that pas- 
sage, with a bottle of Burgundy by his side, and a 
cigar imperiale in his mouth. He would become 
in a fortnight a perfect judge of lights and sha-* 
dows. 

We were now in the Canton of Argovie, which 
is part catholic and part protestant. It is three 
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times the size of the Canton of Basle, being thirty- 
. six geographical miles in extent. The inhabitants 
number 133,500 ; of whom 2410 are obliged to act 
as soldiers, in war. The proportion that Argovie 
pays towards the "War expenses is 52,212 francs, 
being higher than any other except Zurich, Berne, 
and Vand. Argovie is one of the largest and most 
fertile cantons in Switzerland. Agriculture is the 
general occupation of the people. Cattle are 
reared in great numbers, and we were informed 
that the fairs of Aarau, Brugge, and Lenzberg, 
are well attended marts for them. The highest 
hills of Argovie do not rise above 1800 feet above 
the plains of the Aar, or 3000 feet above the sea. 

From Ste the road ran through a succession of 
rural scenes, well fruited with the cherry, apple, 
and pear. We ascended a long hill for a mile and 
a half on foot, from the summit of which one of 
the most exquisite views the eye of mortal ever 
gazed upon, presented itself. There may hejiner 
views in the world, more extensive, more moun- 
tainous, more level, or more peculiar in their de- 
tails ; but in looking at this, we aspirate that one 
more lovely cannot exist. Among my many re- 
trospective glances at Switzerland^ I know not one 
that continues to delight my memory more than 
this. It is one of those delicious things that come, 
'^ like angels* visits, few and far between," in a 
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man's life, and it is one of those that makea the 
heart yearn to revisit it. 

Stand by nie» and look ! Look, bat not long at 
a time, else you be no living person. I defy one 
to drink in that landscape, and breathe the while* 
And bow is it possible to breathe, when the heart 
is npUfted from its place, and we find it in oar 
mouth ? I know not which be the most palpable, 
the gratification or the pain-^the revelling in the 
indolgence such a view bestows on the senses, or 
the sofibcating and indescribable emotions of the 
soul which be painful. Take, then, a long gasp, 
and look with me ! 

There ! — aye, your eyes might well be deeply en- 
sconced under the arched cover of your bent brows. 
Do not be ashamed if your lips do quiver, or if, 
like the servitor who pointed to the huge helmet 
in Walpole's tale*, you try to utter, •* There, 
there," — but say nothing. Look, then, and say do 
the pageantries of courts ever produce any things 
that tell to the soul like these, the nobler works of 
a Divine Creator. Here is no melancholy country, 
stern, bleak, and desolate ; no boundless plains, 
sterile and sandy, lonesome dnd wearying to the 
eye ; no sweeping stretch of undulations, reaching 

* Castle of Otranto. 
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from Dan to Beersheba^ and yet it is a very pretty 
extent of country. Here nothing is solitary, som- 
bre, common-place, or fatiguing. The whole land- 
scape is laughing in the evening sun. The green 
slopes, the dark defiles, the crowning woods, the 
flowing Aar, yon old castles beetling on the cliffs, 
towns, villages, and homesteads — ^all are tinged with 
golden beams, and reali^.e the most vivid anticipa- 
tions of the hunter of the picturesque. A hundred 
narrow ravines are hidden among the bosoms of 
those green hills, and in every one there runs a 
streamlet. You may see the silver threads of se- 
veral, as they leap from rock to rock, gushing on 
to the larger river in the plain. 
. The river Aar is a fine river^ and runs a glorious 
course from its rise at the foot of the Finsteraar- 
hom, through the cantons of Berne and Argovie, 
to the Rhine. The word Aar signifies water, as 
that of Avon does in English — but, in looking at 
such a scene as this, one must not stay to examine 
etymologies. I trust some day to follow the Aar, 
in Switzerland, and the Mouse, in the Nether- 
lands, to their respective sources. Many a beau- 
tiful scene must be hidden among their recesses, 
unseen and unknown, 

*' Wasting their sweets upon the desert air.*' 
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Here, where we stand, we behold for the first time 
the Glaciers of GlaruSy only to be distingaished 
from the cloads by careful looking. *Tis tme they 
are whiter than the clouds, hot from this distance 
they are not easily recogpizable, and make no figure 
in the view. 

It is the foreground of the picture that is unap- 
proachable—the broken sides of the mountains, 
and the sprinkling of bright verdure and dark un- 
derwood, and all the beauties I have before men- 
tioned, that wrap the soul in such a delirium of 
exquisite sensations. I have only one word more 
to say of it. In my opinion it is magnificent ; and 
I stake my taste and my truth on the assertion. I 
hate grandiloquence, and say this view is perfect 
in its kind, rich in its details^ and magn^cent as a 
whole. 

And now, as the diligence has overtaken us, we 
will resume our seats. I have cause to remember 
the steep and rapid descent to Brogge, for I had 
my ears nearly chopped off by the apple branches 
that bang over the road. We always took places 
in the Imperiale, or roof of the diligence, when we 
failed in procuring seats in the enclosed front row 
of seats called the Coup6, as we enjoyed better 
views of the country ; and it was when perched in 
the Imperiale, that we were subjected to the in- 
convenience I have named. The road was narrow 
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and rugged, and the postillion, independent of the 
" fun " of the thing, to him, could scarcely keep 
the carriage in the centre of the way. From every 
tree under which we passed the apples fell in 
showers, and one of my ears was lacerated by a 
bough, until it bled profusely. 

Brugge is a small town, delightfully situated in 
the valley we had seen from the hill, and near the 
confluence of the Aar, the Limmat, and the Reuss. 
The place is interesting on account of its having 
been the birth-place of Zimmermann, who, with 
Gessner, are the only two celebrated writers that 
I can remember Switzerland has produced. 
Strange, that in a country so rich and rare in 
natural excellencies, so few great masters have 
arisen. The town of Brugge has nothing besides 
to recommend it. In itself it is a poor place. 

Soon after leaving this town, we crossed- the 
Reuss in the diligence without alighting, the pos- 
tillion driving into the boat without delay. The 
stream is here broad and rapid, and the con- 
trivance of passing the ferry is curious. A rope 
is passed across from side to side, and attached to 
high and strong posts ; on this a block runs, fast- 
ened by chains to the boat, which being impelled 
by the current, draws it after it, and an easy pas- 
sage is effected. 

The whole way from Brugge to Baden, two 
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leagues, passes on the banks of the Limmat. 
throogh a soccession of deligbtfol scenes. Soft- 
ness is the principal character, bat not always; 
sometimes the country takes a bolder flight, and 
rocks, wood, and river, form the most charming 
pictures. The bells of the mountain sheep^ and 
the peculiar aUl of the shepherds, mingling with 
the air^ came down from the steeps ; and then the 
river murmured sweefly in our ears ; and then — 
what then ? why then the tired horses of the dilly 
having taken a mouthful of breathing, were urged 
on, and the noise of the rumbling vehicle rendered 
it impossible to be romantic. 

During the day we passed hundreds of pilgrims^ 
chiefly peasantry from distant countries, to Our 
Lady of Einsiedeln. 

£in8iedeln is an abbey of Benedictines, in the 
canton of Schwyz, and is, at present, the most 
frequented place of pilgrimage in catholic Chris- 
tendom. Loretto, the rich and the famed, hides 
its diminished head before the greater attraction 
of Notre Dame des Ermites, in the village of Ein- 
siedeln. In as few words as possible, I will give 
its history. 

In the year 948, Pope Leo VIII., in the pre- 
sence of the Emperor Otho and many other princes, 
attended at Einsiedeln, to consecrate an abbey 
church to the Virgin ; and when they were all as- 
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sembled in the bailding for the purpose, and the 
bishop was on the point of commencing the cere* 
mony, a distinct voice exclaimed three several times, 
^' Cesse^ monfrere, elk est dimnement consacree,*' 
Thus consecrated by heaven, any further rite of 
course became unnecessary, and the miracle is to 
this day believed by thousands of easy and ignorant 
mortals. But the principal attraction here, is the 
miracQlous image of the Virgin, which is enclosed 
in a small chapel of darkly-coloured marble, over 
which the present sumptuous edifice is erected. 
This image is the principal cause of all its riches 
and renown. Thousands and thousands of pil- 
grims come from all quarters to kneel before the 
sainted shrine, and to obtain indulgences. Over 
the door is written, '* lei on obtient indulgence 
pleniire et rimission des p6ch6$J' There is a 
fountain before the abbey, at which all drink, it 
being stated that Christ himself drank from it. 
The apartments in the abbey are on a splendid 
scale, and the riches, showered in by the devout, 
immense. 

The pilgrimage hither is rapidly increas- 
ing: in 1817, there were 114,000 pilgrims; in 
1824, 150,000 ; in 1828, 176,000 ; and in 1831, 
190,000 ! It was to visit this extraordinary place 
that we saw so many going. We walked with 
some who had come from the north of Grermany : 
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it was a family group. The father, mothery sod, 
and daaghter, and the old grand*dame. The 
latter was the most weary: footsore and exhaosted, 
her fanltering lag annoanced long travel and severe 
toil. To look at her, one would hare thoaght she 
coald not have hobbled a mile from her own he- 
ritage, and yet here she was hundreds of leagues 
from her home, and having the same distance to 
return, buoyed up by devout feeling and super- 
stitions hopes. The others were also tired in pro« 
portion to their ages : the young ones laughed 
with us, and between their prayers uttered jokes 
which we could not understand, except by the 
laughing eye and the merry open countenance. I 
am sure we all ejaculated our inward prayers, that 
theirs might find a merciful acceptance in a for- 
giving Redeemer. Such heartfelt devotions and 
such unwearied desire to please God, however 
mistaken they may be, cannot, one would think, 
but be kindly looked upon by Him with whom one 
repentant tear is worth a year's professions. It 
is on the heads of the deceivers— of those who 
drag these poor creatures from their homes and 
kindred, to spend their strength and the savings 
of years upon a pilgrimage like the present — ^that 
the bolt must fall. A journey to Einsiedeln ia 
considered indispensable before death. As the 
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legend over the door states, here they obtain re- 
mission for sins past, and indulgence for crimes 
yet uncommitted. Here, too, they leave, in offer- 
ings to the shrine, monies ill afforded, and the 
reward of bitter toil and labour. 

The men and women alternately chaunt prayers 
in a monotonous voice, and at the end of each 
a bead is passed on the string which they carry 
in their hands. Of course the more prayers 
uttered^ the greater the hoped reward. We met 
groups returning from the monastery, as merry as 
crickets : no prayers, no rosary, no chaunts ; only 
their script refilled on their backs. Their sins were 
forgiven, the thing was consummated. Reader, 
this is the nineteenth century ! ! 

Baden or Bade, the next place, is a well-fre- 
quented watering-place, distinguished from the 
town of the same place in Germany, by the latter 
being called Baden-Baden. The baths at this 
Swiss-Cheltenham are the most ancient in the re- 
public ; by that I mean they have been in vogue 
the longest. They were known in the time of the 
Romans. The waters are sulphurous, and, be- 
sides being good for rheumatism, '' ils sent tr^s 
frequent^s, parcequ'ils passent pour avoir la vertu 
de d^truire les causes de la sterilit6." There is 
a ruined castle on a cliff, hanging above the town, 
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that looks well in the landscape. The scenery 
aroand Baden is charming, and it is withont sar* 
prise you hear that the place is well attended. 

Twilight was creeping gradually on when we 
left the village of Dietekin, and before we reached 
Zurich it was quite dark. At the entrance of the 
town, we passed along another of the covered 
bridges, the roof of which would scarcely admit of 
the laden diligence passing under it. We then 
went through several gateways, and over divers 
bridges, all announcing a strongly forti6ed town. 
The mode of hanging the public lamps across the 
streets is annoying to diligence travellers, as we 
were obliged to keep a sharp look out to prevent 
our noses from being broken against them. One 
thing in its favour is, we can see the light ! The 
lamps are of the parabolic kind, and although 
not lighted with gas, send forth an excellent light. 

I wish you could have seen and heard us thun- 
dering with our six horses up the narrow, pitched 
streets ; such smacking of whips, and such a ge- 
neral row, was never heard since the siege of 
Tottywoskowoo, in the Canadas. 

We were well lodged at the Cigogne, to which 
house we had been recon|mended. At supper, this 
evening, we were a large party, and for the first 
time during our acquaintance with the Continent, 
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there was no smoking in the room. The Swiss 
smoke mach less than the Germans. 

According to the '* carte/' the following were 
the prices of Swiss wines : — 

fr. d. 
Neuchatel 1 10 

Do. Weiss 1 

Neuchatel Absinthe Wein .... 25 

The wines of Switzerland are, however, bat so- 
so ; certainly not equal to good Herefordshire 
cider. 



CHAPTER II. 



CANTON AND TOWN OP ZURICH. 
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" Un pesxo di cielo cadato in terne. 

Sannazaro. 

This region, surely, is not of the earth. 
Was it not dropt from heaven Y* 

Rogers. 



My bedroom at Le Cigogne, the Stork^ is delight- 
fally situated over the Limmat, a few yards from 
where it issaes from the foot of the Lake of Zurich. 
From the pillow from which I have just arisen, I 
could command the lake, a part of the town, and 
the ridge of Glarus Alps, whiter than the, clouds 
in the distance. The thing is splendid^ and I 
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despair of making you acquainted with its bean- 
ties. The lake of Znrich stretches out into soft- 
ness and transparency ; the farthest verge of 
water appearing like ether. It is a scene beaati- 
fally tranquil and gentle. And although the Alps^ 
as viewed hence, are sublime in their aspects, still 
I would say that their distance is yet too great to 
destroy the character of softness in this scene. It 
was something to be able to scan the peaks of 
Glarus from one's bedstead. Some of them are 
11,000 feet high, and the horizon formed by their 
summits is rugged and fantastic. 

I have just finished a sketch of the prospect, 
and have moreover filled up my journal ; so I sally 
forth to explore Zurich with a feeling of satisfac- 
tion at having been a '* good boy." 

The Canton of Zurich is one of the largest and 
most populous in the republic. The government 
is nearly similar to that of Berne. Its surface 
contains forty-five geographical miles, and is peo- 
pled by 182|123 inhabitants ; being, according to 
its extent, one of the most populous districts in 
Europe. The religion is protestant. Zurich, with 
Lucerne and Berne, alternately enjoy the presi- 
dency. The hills, like those of Argovie, seldom 
attain a great height ; the loftiest being Mount 
Hornli, which is 2310 feet above the lake,* and 
3589 feet above the Mediterranean. Some of the 
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cattle prodaced on the pastures are remarkable for 
their fine appearance. Fruit is plentiful, espe- 
cially cherries and plums, which are profusely pro- 
duced. There are also vineyards, but to strangers 
the wine is far from being grateful to the pa- 
late. 

The town of Zurich is delightfully situated at 
the limit of the lake, and is surrounded by charm- 
ing scenery. As a town, too, it is not con- 
temptible ; there are several handsome and a 
great number of busy bustling streets. Our first 
stroll was to the promenades, which are nothing 
more nor less than the ramparts formed into grassy 
lawns ; and hence there is an astonishing view of 
the lake and Alps. The day was bright and clear, 
and we were much pleased with this charming 
prospect. The lake is a perfect queen oi beauty 
— feminine, yet noble — soft and dignified. On her 
shores are broken grounds, covered with rich villa 
plantations, orcharding, gardens, and smooth green 
meadows. Innumerable residences lie scattered 
about, giving a joyousness to the landscape at once 
pleasing and surprising. 

Along one of the ramparts were two lines of 
shop booths, a mile in length, at which were ofiered 
every article of use and ornament. I had intended 
to have inquired whether these were permanent, 
Qr erected for an approaching fair, but omitted to 

VOL. 11. c 
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do so. Zurich allows ndther theatre nor balk; 
hat concerts are pandtted, and boast of clever 
professors. Evoiing parties are fashionable, bat 
-—tell it not in GSath — ^the ladies and gents never 
mingle in society ! Each sex is invited separately. 
At Zurich are to be seen the bow of William Tell» 
and an arrow, said to be the one that pierced the 
apple. The strength of the bowmen of Tdl's pe- 
riod most have been prodigioas compared with the 
present, as a machine is now used to draw the 
cord, the cicerone's arm being unequal to the task. 
Oar strolls throu^ the irregular streets of Zurich 
led us to the meat and vegetable markets — both 
were well supplied: the fruits were finer than 
those we saw in Grermany, especially the nectarines 
and peaches. 

During the last war, Zurich was the centre of 
some sanguinary scenes. The French occupied 
the town on the 27th April, 1796 ; but in the fol- 
lowing year the Austrians obliged them to retreat 
at all points. On the 2d June a skirmish took place 
at Wytiken, on the 3d at Zolliken and Riesbach, 
and a general engagement on the 4th, close to 
the town. In the Reformation, Zwingti boldly 
preached the tenets of his doctrine in this town, 
which became the strong hold of Protestantism. 
Zurich at present enjoys an excellent commerce 
in silks and other fabrics ; and, from the general 
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appearance of the place^ seems to be very floa- 
rishing. A great proportion of the citizens have 
country seats, which accoants for the variety and 
nambers of residences on the borders of the lake. 
Land in the neighbourhood returns a profit of from 
eight to ten per cent, to the occupiers. Every 
where^ in short, are seen industry and its conco- 
mitants. I have nothing more to say of Zurich. 

On the second morning after our arrival we em- 
barked on board a small boat^ having an awning 
over it, and a red pennant flying. The day was 
gloriously fine-^every object was bathed in sun- 
shine. Not a curl disturbed the waters of the lake^ 
which are so limpid that fish may be seen swimming 
at a great depth. As this beautiful sheet of water 
stretches into distance, the deep blue hue seems 
etherial, and some boats sailing a few miles from 
us appeared crossing the hills like balloons, in- 
stead of floating on the surface of the water. Nu- 
merous little barques skimmed around us, some 
with tiny drooping flags, others having unfilled 
sails flapping against the masts. 

I remember, when a youngster^ reading a little tale 
that pleased me amazingly 3 the title was^ " Tamur 
and his Three Brethren, or The Search after Hap- 
piness." They failed in the pursuit, and so, if we 
may believe the world, does every body else. Yet, 
as we glided up the lake of Zurich, with beauties 
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aronnd as manifold, and a hot snn above as, I aver 
that I was happy. I possessed that exquisite feel- 
ing of the soal that makes one wish such sensation 
never to change or vibrate — that fall glow of glad- 
ness which visits the heart so seldom that when it 
does come, it is traiteporting. And I believe this 
to be the trae case — ^that one may attain perfect 
felicity in this world, but that we cannoi retain it. 
To clatch the magnet and to hold it fast, is the 
consummation which we all so devoutly desire. 

The town of Zurich shone like light in the re- 
flection of the sun, and as we receded from it had a 
very striking appearance. On the richly-cultivated 
slopes between the high grounds and the lake^ are 
hundreds of white ch&teaux^ villas, and cottages. 
Eighteen villages, with their tapering red spires, 
vineyards occasionally, and orcharding frequently, 
intermingle with gardens, pleasure-grounds, and 
agricultural lands. Above these slopes arise hills, 
from 600 to 1300 feet high, the highest of which is 
Mont Albis, 1351 feet above the level of the lake. 
Beyond, towards the east, is a noble back-ground, 
formed by the Alps of Uri and Glarus^ covered by 
eternal snows. 

The ch&teau of Marmeckt is seated on a bold 
eminence, above the lake. When its celebrated 
possessor lived in it, Marmeckt was a favourite 
resort of the Troubadours, or Minnesingers. As 
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we pass beneath its now insignificant ruins, we 
wonder not that with so bewitching a prospect at 
their feet, their harps were inspired, or that the 
song came forth with surpassing sweetness. 

We landed at the village of Horgen, which, if 
yon have a map before you, as I trast you have, 
you will observe is about half-way up the lake. 
From this point we commanded the two entire 
sweeps of this fine expanse of water, the farthest 
of which is bounded by the mountains of the can- 
tons of Glarns and of Schwyz. 

At Horgen we commenced our pedestrian ex- 
ploits^ and with feelings rendered joyous by the 
fineness of the day, and the delicious character of 
the scenery, we shouldered our knapsacks, and, 
each with a small umbrella in his hand, mounted 
the Albis range of mountains, here about 900 feet 
high. 

A few words now about pedestrianism. It is a 
maxim among walking travellers to take as little 
l^SgAg^ ^s possible. Nothing annoys them so 
much as being hampered with unnecessary articles 
of clothing ; and although in the course of a tour, 
especially in mountainous districts, a great coat 
and a roquelaure would often be acceptable, yet 
you are more comfortable on the whole without 
either. In fine weather an enter coat is a sad 
bore, and no person who pretends to be a walker 
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will fail to keep himself warm in cold. In 
stormy seasons in Scotland or Switzerland^ nothing 
will keep out the rain, and the pleasantest mode is 
to make up year mind to be wet, and to walk your- 
self dry again. Carry a small, strong umbrella, 
which will be often found a serviceable friend, not 
only to keep off a flying shower, but also as a 
walking-stick. If you pass a pretty little brunette, 
overtaken by the rain, it serves as an excellent 
introduction at once. Fitted nicely to the shoulders 
should be a knapsack, elegant in form, small in 
size, and of water-proof quality. The contents of 
the knapsack should be a pair of trowsers, a shirt, 
a pair of stockings, two pocket kerchiefs, two 
cravats, and a case containing needles, thread, a 
piece of rag, some twine, pins, shaving tackle as 
light as may be, and a bit of soap. The last article 
is indispensable, it not being usual to supply it in 
continental inns. When you have added to these 
your pocket telescope and drawing apparatus, you 
will probably have a height of nine or ten pounds. 
The dress worn by the pedestrian ought to be a 
flannel waistcoat — which is a friend in all seasons, 
to repel the cold and to absorb perspiration — the 
usual linen apparel, and a pair of tolerably stout 
shoes, easy and square at the toes. If the trowsers 
in the knapsack be of woollen cloth, that worn 
should be alight summer one, and vice- versa. Ton 
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should wear a frock-coat of good textare^ and a 
hat light as a feather, pliable as a sycophant^ and 
durable as the tongue of a French woman. If yon 
prefer a cap, take it, and leave the hat at home ; 
and of the two the cap is best, and more comfort- 
able in a carriage. The hat is preferable in a 
town, where yon tarn ont of your inn a paragon of 
pinks^ and wish to kill all the ' chores dames' in 
the place. Yon think I have said enough on this 
subject^ and so do I myself. 



CHAPTER III. 



CANTONS OF ZURICH AND ZUG. 



'* Who first beholds those everlastiog clouds. 
Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon, and night. 
Still where they were, stedfast, immoveable ', 
Those mighty hills, so shadowy, so sublime. 
As rather to belong to heaven than earth — 
But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 
A something that informs him 'tis an boor. 
Whence he may date henceforward and for ever." 

Rogers' Italy, page 29. 

As we ascended from Horgen^ we had a hundred 
glimpses of the lake and town of Zarich, and 
every one was superb. The ascent was steep, and 
the thermometer at 102 in the sun, so that our 
umbrellas were converted into parasols. A narrow 
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rugged road led from the border of the lake to the 
summit of the hill : on each side were trees ladeD 
with fmit — apple, pear, and plam-<-none of which 
was gratefal to the palate. We halted in a de* 
lightfol orchard at the top, stack omr ombrellas in 
tiie turfy and levelled oar pocket DoUand^-one of 
his best achromatics. — at the rich and varied pros- 
pect aroand as. 

A new region was opened: we saw into the 
heart of Switzerland. A sublime range of Alps 
from Claras and Appenzel to the Bemois chain of 
Oberland Glaciers, enclosed a magnificent assem- 
blage of beantifal objects— dark moantains, lovely 
vallies, and the lake of Zag reposing beneath the 
towering heights that shadow its lovely waters. 
Mont Pilatas, with its fantastic peaks, and Mont 
Righi, were among the most imposing objects of 
this fine landscape. A scene like the present 
baiBes description^ and therefore I measure my 
own powers, and say no more aboat it. 

From this summit we bade adieus to Zurich and 
her lake, as to dear friends, and rapidly descend- 
ing a broken and gloomy lane^ plunged into one of 
the ravines issuing from the valley we had seen 
from the top. At the village of Baar we entered 
the church, by no means a discreditable building. 
The priest and choristers were singing masses for 
the dead, but there was not a soul listening to 

c2 
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tbem except ourselves. On the roof were some 
well-executed paintings in fresco, in one of the 
groups of which — ^the Ascension — one of the Apos- 
tles was dressed in fall court dress, with knee and 
shoe buckles, flowered waistcoat, &c. &c^ In the 
churchyard were hundreds of crucifixes, one at 
the head of each grave, adorned by gilding and 
small paintings of the virgin and saints, and hav- 
ing garlands of white gauze hung on them. It is 
impossible to witness without emotion these simple 
and affecting offerings to the memory of departed 
friends. 

In one corner of the burial-ground was an open 
Golgotha, in which were piled skulls and bones in 
various devices. We entered too a small chapel, 
in which were an altar, images, and the usual et 
cetera. Among other things were waxen repre- 
sentations of human limbs ; having been placed 
there by persons, who suffering under some bodily 
ailments, offer models of the afflicted parts to 
their favourite saints, firmly believing that it will 
lead to recovery. 

The country around Baar is extremely fertile. 
We strolled along green lanes shaded by fruit- 
trees, through rich orcharding and arable lands, 
and over luxuriant greenswards, overhung by enor- 
mous chesnut and walnut trees. It was three 
o'clock when we reached the town of Zug, where 
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we QDshoaldered our knapsaoks at Le H6tel de 
Grand Cerf, in which we bad bad wine, and were 
cheated out of four francs. On the roof of this inn 
is an observatory, whence we enjoyed the charming 
prospect aroand ns. 

'the town of Zng, pronounced Zoag, is the capital 
of the smaUest canton in Switzerland : its religion 
is exdnnvely Roman Catholic. Zng is small, and 
when we walked throng its silent grass-grown 
streets, there were none besides oarselves abroad. 
Many were the faces, and some of them very 
pretty, that peered from the lattices, to ken who 
were the intruders. Some travellers will tell you, 
that all this deserted appearance is owing to the 
canton being Catholic, which I do not believe. I 
rather incline to the opinion that the cause is to be 
found in the circumstance of the Zagois being 
chiefly employed in agriculture, and consequently 
occupied in the country during the day-time. Yet 
the numerous holidays and fdtes which are re- 
ligiously kept by persons professing the Romish per- 
suasion, must militate against the general temporal 
good ; as these observances are so many hinder- 
ances to necessary labour. We, however, did not 
observe any important difference in the state of 
the lands of Protestant and Catholic cantons, ex- 
cept in that of Fribourg, which, in its unneatness 
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and general cnltivation^ is a stigma on the charac- 
ter of indastrioas Switzerland. 

Zag stands on the north-eastern verge of the 
lake of that name, in a laughing valley of sur- 
passing beauty. There are three convents in it, 
one belonging to the Capuchin friars, and the 
two others to nuns. In 1435 a sad occurrence 
took place here. A portion of the walls running 
round the town, and which formed the abutment of 
a street, was undermined by the lake, and the 
chief magistrate and sixty persons, together with 
the archives of the place, were engulphed in the 
waters. 

The canton of Zug is democratic, the '^ lands 
gemeindes" or assemblies, being composed of the 
people^ generally from nineteen years old and up- 
wards. The state expenses never exceed 180/. 
sterling per annum, which is defrayed by the re- 
public at large. The good folks of Zug are nearly 
tired of their present system of government, and 
we were informed ardently wish for a state of 
things where, if liberty be not so sounding, it is 
more real and substantial. This small canton is 
fifteen miles long and twelve broad. 

I have been chatting about the town and canton 
of Zug all this time from the roof of Le Grand 
Cerf, and now permit me to draw your attention 
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to the prospect before as. Bat what do I say ? 
are yoa not already straining year eye-balls, by 
looking at the innumerable beanties which present 
themselves ? What can exceed this, the lower 
division of this lovely water i Eminences clothed 
with chesnat woods and green pastarages are the 
principal objects here, bat higher np the scenery 
becomes bolder, and at length majestic. Mont 
Pilatas and Mont Rhigi stand forth, fully reveal- 
ing their tremendous precipices to the tonribt. The 
first, with its singularly-formed peaks, naked and 
bare to their summits, adds much to the splendour 
of this scene. Other mountains, the Rossberg, and 
the heights of Underwald and Lanterbrunnen, are 
seen in the distance, all subscribing towards the 
general effect. The absence of clouds from the 
highest points assured us of a fine day on the mor- 
row, and resolved us to ascend the Rhigi on the 
following morning. Hark ! the announcement of 
dinner. With appetites rendered sharp by our 
morning excursion, we descend ; and if you will 
accompany us, you know you are welcome. 



CHAPTER IV. 



CANTONS OF ZUG AND SCHWYZ— THE 
ASCENT OF THE RHI6I. 

Immediatbly after dinner, we set forth for the 
village of Art, at the head of the lake, ten miles 
distant. The road lay on the eastern side of the 
water, and beneath high eminences, displaying 
great fertility. 

The lake of Zug is twelve miles long, and 
upwards of one mile broad. The fish caught in it 
are esteemed, and some of the carp weigh eighty 
and ninety ponnds*. We had some admirable 
views as we proceeded. The colossal height of 
Mont Rhigi was visible to its summit, and descend- 
ing in one unbroken precipice to the lake, assumed 
a terrific and extraordinary aspect. The alps of 

♦ Ebel. 
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Grindelwaldy althongh sixteen leagues distant, 
were reflected on the stiD waters with admirable 
precision. The son set brilliantly behind the 
western hilk, and as we passed throogh the village 
of Walchwyl^ nature was assuming that twilight 
softness so unutterably seasonable to the soul, but 
which no pen can describe. 

There is one Swiss nuisance that I must notice, 
and as we this evening often experienced it, it may 
as well be spoken of in this place. I allude to the 
oflensive smells that continually annoy the traveller 
in passing Swiss country-houses. This is caused 
by their admirable agricultural plan of collecting 
the refuse of the cattle-stalb, and preserving it for 
occasional use, in the precincts of the house. It 
certainly destroys the romance of an evening stroll 
to be continually pestered with such obnoxious 
efiSuvia. 

Night gradually closed in ; the sounds of the 
vesper bells came tinkling down from the various 
points and through the narrow gorges leading from 
the lake; Venus arose, surrounded by a host of 
bright twinklers, and often did we gaze upon her 
peerless lustre. The base of the Rhigi became 
enveloped in unfathomable gloom, in the midst of 
which were seen, across the lake, a light here^ and 
a light there, sufficient to shew us that we were 
approaching a land of the living. 
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Tarning around the head of the Iske, we groped 
our way beneath large chesnut trees to the village 
of Art, where at L'Aigle— whether rouge or noir, 
I forget — ^we procured a guide, a refreshing dish 
of tea, which was as weak as is usual on {he conti- 
nent, and comfortable beds. Yet, before enjoying 
this luxury^ we hied to the quay before the door, 
to enjoy the 6ne moonlight prospect (for the moon 
had now arisen) of the Rbigi, rising like a giant 
from the waters. Imagine a rugged precipice 
springing perpendicularly from a lake, between 
4 and 5000 feet ; parts wrapt in uncertain moon- 
beams, others involved in the blackness of shade. 
You have, I say, only to imagine this, and no further 
description is necessary from me. 

And now, at half-past nine, we were visited by 
our old friend, whom you, too, know — Billy 
Wink'em — who cried, as ever, 

"To bed, to bed," 
Said Sleepy-head. 

We thanked him for the hint, and then bade each 
other a good night ! 

We have been four hours sleeping like dormice, 
so you will allow we have had sufficient snoring 
for one night. It is now half-past one, and our 
guide having called us, we obey his wish, and 
are dressing who shall dress the fastest. Hurra ! 
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Hurra ! for once I am first ! and with the excep- 
tion of havings pat my right foot into a left-legged 
booty and of patting on my nightcap again instead 
of my chapean, I never apparelled myself with 
greater precision. My companions were not so 
lacky : one jamped into a pillow-case instead of 
his snmmer-tightSy and the other sallied down 
stairs with his coat skirts before^ and what shonld 
have been the front flaps^ dangling behind like the 
arms of Panch and Jady, 



George Barnwell stood at the ehop-door, 
A castomer hoping to find. Sir, 

His apfon was hanging before. 

And the tail of his coat was behind, Sir : 



so that even Geordy Barnwell, with all his foibles, 
was cleverer than » » * * * and * * * *. While 
they ** remodel their attire/' I will indulge me by 
peeping out of the bed-room window. Good — 
great — ^glorions ! the moon is high in the heavens, 
and while we have wooed the downy bolster, hath 
stolen half-a-night's march upon as. The Rhigi, 
1 eoald swear, is a stapendous mass of black marble; 
but I should beforsworne, as it is nothing but breccia, 
or pudding stone. And how majestically the moon 
herself sails along, extinguishing the blaze of a 
thousand stars by her superior efiulgence ! What 
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a pretty thought that is — superior effulgence! — 
how poetical! — how— coming, my good friends, 
coming — how novel the idea, how — coming, I say 
— bless me, what impatient companions. I must 
shut up my poetical imaginings, and the latticed 
casement together. Such are the imperious de 
crees of fate ! 

It was two o'clock when we started for the ascent 
of the Rhigi^ a mountain which every traveller who 
has an opportunity, makes it a point to climb. It is 
not because this hill is of a superior height to others 
around it, that it is the one generally chosen for 
ascent,* but because, like Ben Lomond, in Scot- 
land, its isolated situation renders it a point whence 
the finest panoramic scene can be witnessed. 
Every object was still and silent as death, as we 
walked up the valley of Goldau ; but the bright- 
ness of the moon rendered visible tree, house, 
vale, and mountain. And silence well became the 
scene of such a horrible catastrophe as took place 
here on the 2d of September, 1806 ; viz. the fall of 
part of the Rossberg mountain. Every body is 
acquainted with the particulars of this sad occur- 
rence^ yet I cannot avoid giving a brief account 
of it. 

On the above day, the villages of Goldau, Lau- 
werz, Rothin, and Basingen, were buried by the 
fall of the Spitzbiihl, a portion of the Rossberg. 
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At five o'clock in the evening an enormons mass 
of breccia gave way from the bottom of this slanting 
moantain to the sommit, and with its forests and 
pasturages nished forward into the valley beneath. 
Bocks of the size of large baildings were harled 
through the air, with the rapidity of lightning, to 
the distance of two leagues. The lake of Lowertz, 
forced from its bed^ rose like a wall, and extended 
its destroying influence through the neighbour- 
hood. Two churches, upwards of one hundred 
houses, and two hundred ch&lets, were buried be- 
neath the mighty mass. On this day more than 
four hundred human beings perished. The inha- 
bitants were distinguished for their kind disposi- 
tions and good morals. '' Cost Ik," says Dr. 
Zay, the author from whom these particulars are 
abridged*, '* qn'on retrouvoit la simplicity, la 
bonhomie, des anciens peuples bergers.'' It has 
been supposed that the peculiar formation of the 
rocks and soil, joined to the unusually long rains in 
Jane, July, and August, were the chief causes of 
the catastrophe. In passing through Switzerland, 
we were often led to conjecture, from the preci- 
pitous sides of some of the mountains, and the 
masses of debris below them, that from time to time 
these accidents continually occur. Some geolo- 
gists have predicted a fall of the Rhigi. 

* Goldau, et son district. Laserne, tSSO. 
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Among the dreadful calamities of this fatal even* 
ingy there was one of peculiar distress. M. de 
Diesbach^ with his newly- married bride and a 
joyous party, had arrived from Berne, for the 
purpose of ascending the Rhigi, and had reached 
the bridge of Goldau^ when down came the thun- 
dering fragments^ and in a moment they were 
swept from the face of the living. The husband, 
and the father of two young men, who were escort- 
ing the bride, had lingered a few hundred yards 
behind, and were saved. 

As we passed over the scene of desolation^ large 
shattered rocks and uneven masses of soil formed 
a chaos announcing that a desolating calamity 
had involved the place in ruin. Beneath our feet 
was a vast sepulchre ; the untimely graves of hun- 
dreds, and in the refulgent light of the moon, the 
rocks and crags that every where displayed them- 
selves^ seemed like memorials of the dead. The 
people of Art call the Rossberg mountain by the 
name of Sonnenberg, a mountain lighted by the 
rays of the sun ; and to the Rhigi, they give the 
name of Schattenberg, a mountain enveloped in 
shade. 

Leaving the place where Goldau stood, we 
turned to the right, crossed a brawling river which 
feeds the lake of Zug, and began rapidly to ascend 
a broken c^nd irregular' path. Solitude, but not 
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silence, reigned aronnd; for a mountain-stream 
that came rushing down from the higher parts of 
the Bhigi, thundered through the ravines, and 
formed a good accompaniment to our singular ex- 
carsion. As we ascended, the way became 
steeper, and more dangerous. Occasionally we 
climbed rugged acclivities, almost perpendicular; 
and then ascended long flights of rude steps 
formed by the mountaineers. The torrent I spake 
of just now, rattled beneath us, to the left, in a 
dark chasm, so gloomy that with a bright moon 
overhead we could not fathom its shaggy depth 
with our sight. I remember once, when we halted 
to look around us on the plain below, and on 



** Ravine, and precipice, and peak, 
lighted by Luna's silvery streak. 
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enjoying a portion of the scene exceedingly. We 
were standing on a steep, broken path ; on each 
side the trees sprang from the banks, until they 
nearly met ; below us roared an unseen cataract, 
and above, fixed as it were in the centre of the 
way, stood a tall and graceful pine-tree. Through 
this pine the moon shone, and formed with the ad- 
juncts I have uamed, an Alpine scene of singular 
beauty. 

The weight of our knapsacks, and the toilsome 
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nature of the ascent, very mach fatigaed as, and at 
a little auberge^ perched apon a crag, nearly half- 
way up the mountain, we called the inmates from 
their beds, and having provided ourselves with 
some chocolate, with the aid of hot water and milk, 
enjoyed a dish of that delicious beverage with a 
zest we had never before experienced. We en- 
gaged a lad to carry our knapsacks the remaindeir 
of the way, which he did on a frame-work of wood 
fitting closely to the back, and having remunerated 
the aubergiste, resumed our walk, much refreshed 
by our acceptable repast. 

Two-thirds of the way we entered a narrow ra- 
vine, where a few green pastures were seen. 
Day-break enabled us to distinguish very plainly 
the monastery of Notre Dame des Neiges. 

'* Here in her holy chapel dwells 
The Ladye of the Snows ;" 

where the tired traveller generally rests awhile. 
It is inhabited by a few Capuchins, and is much 
frequented on certain days by devout catholics. 
During five months of the year the good fathers 
have it all to themselves, as the depth of snow 
is such as to prevent egress or iogress. And from 
this circumstance is derived the title of the 
Virgin. 

The upper portion of the Rhigi ' is the steepest. 
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Daring onr progress we caaght some splendid 
views of the Uri Alps, throogh the fissores in the 
nearer mountains. The ground was white from 
frost, and the only tree growing was the pine, 
here stunted and dwarfish in siae. At half-past 
five we gained the summit, when snch a prospect 
displayed itself as filled as with astonishment and 
admiration. The son, glorioas in beauty, was just 
emerging from the range of Appenzel and Glaros 
Alps. We found about forty travellers on the 
alert, who had ascended on the previous evening, 
and who had slept at the tolerable inn at the top. 

The view from the Rhigi is astonishing; the 
eye planges into an amazing profound, which 
stretches into immensity. In the words of the 
poet, 

" We look over half the world." 

I defy a man, be he never so bold and fearless, to 
look on this wonderful panorama without trem- 
bling. ** The eye wanders/' says a Swiss author, 
^' on all sides, without resting on the same ob- 
ject: it seeks to examine, to notice, to search 
into every thing, and to omit nothing. One hears 
in the remote part of deep vallies the harmonious 
bells of the herds : nearly 4000 head of cattle 
graze on this mountain, exclusive of goats and 
sheep. One sees an azure sky; one breathes 
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a purer air; one feels to be in a strange world. 
Bat when we tarn to the soath side, new and uu^ 
expected prospects present themselves in terrible 
array to the astonished sight. Like giants clothed 
in armoar of snow and ice, the highest moantains 
strike the view. Bocks of fantastic shapes, like 
towers or enormoas pyramids, lift their bare pin- 
nacles one above the other to the heavens. The eter- 
nal snow which covers a portion of them, resembles 
tattered and worn garments hanging from the 
highest summits down to the bottom of the valleys. 
Into those vast deserts no living creature pene- 
trates, except the huge vulture of the moantains, 
and he flying in wide rounds about some craggy 
peak, seems no bigger than a beetle. Nothing on 
earth is to be compared with the field of so- 
blimity which one enjoys from the sammit of the 
Bhigi, when the day begins to dawn, and the 
rising sun throws golden flakes of light upon the 
horizon ; when, by degrees, the brilliant points of 
the glaciers appear to be in flames from his rays ; 
when the whole east is on fire, and lakes, rivers, 
towns, villages, whole countries, issue forth from 
the mists of the night, and display themselves to 
view*." 

The Bhigi is poetically called Begina Mon- 

* DeBcription du Canton de Schwyx. 
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tiQiD, and in anoient days. Mods Rigidas. It 
may well be tenned the Qaeen of MouDtains, from 
the oneqaalled view from its summit. Its highest 
ridge is 5676 feet above the Mediterranean, and 
4356 feet above lake Laoeme. The cold was 
piercing at the top» and oar thermometer fell to 39 
in the shade. Three hoars afterwards^ in descend- 
ing through a ravine half-way down, it was 69 in 
the shade, and 94 in the snn ; and on the Lacerne 
lake, on the same day, it was 104 ! 

In giving an account of what we saw, I hardly 
know where to begin, or what object to name the 
first. Fifteen lakes are visible, including those of 
Lacerne, Zag, Zurich, Sarnen, Sempach, and 
Hallwyl. Laid out like a map are the cantons of 
Zurich, Lucerne, Schwyz, Zug, Argovie, Unter- 
walden,. Berne, &c. &c. 

'* Riling nnto heaTen" 

appear the Glaciers and Alpine ranges of Appen- 
zel, St. Gall, Glams, the Grisons, Tessin, Thur- 
govie, Berne, Uri, and the dark mountains of So- 
leure, Nench&tel, B&sle, and Schaffhausen. Oh ! 
glojious indeed were the snowy peaks, as the sun 
arising in the heavens, touched them, one after 
another, with glowing tinges of gold* From the 
Juras, the eye wandered to the Vosges, thence to 
VOL. II. D 
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the wilds of the Black Forest in Oermanyy thence 
to the sublime Alps of Glaras, over whose ragged 
summits the sun was shedding showers of bright 
beams. Then came the white crags of the St. 
Gothard chain, and to the southwest, the stupen- 
dous group of the -Bemois oberland Alps, the 
Jungfrau, Monk, Silver Horns, Schreckborn, and 
Finsteraarhorn, all clothed with snows, rendered 
ruddy by the morning sun. To complete the cir« 
cuit, the vast range of Semmenthal mountains, com- 
prising, among others, the Wemmis and the Blum- 
lis, towered nobly to the south-west. The ap- 
pearance of these regions of *^ thick-ribbed ice" is 
unutterably grand, and fills the mind with hitherto 
unknown sensations. 

Among all mountain-scenery the soul is singu- 
larly afifected ; but here, with a kingdom of enor- 
mous mountains revealed at one glance, the up- 
lifted heart is awe-stricken, and the quivering lips 
are silent. From these Alpine ranges spring the 
Rhine and the Rhone ; the first rushing to Rotter- 
dam, and the other to the Gulf of Marseilles. The 
Po and the Tessin, which, with mingled waters, 
flow into the Adriatic ; and the Inn, which forming^ 
a junction with the Danube, wafts the riches of 
Germany into the Black Sea. 

I have said a great deal of this view, yet I have 
only touched on the limits — the barriers that en* 
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viron nearer and softer beauties. I have not yet 
spoken of the delightfal valleys, bright with ver« 
dure, and spariiling with rirers^ lakes, towns, yil* 
lages, cottages, and ch&lets. 1 have not yet spoken 
of Mont Pilatns, which here displays his broken 
and shattered sammits to great advantage; nor 
of Lucerne, the capital of that canton; Zag, 
the capital of that ; Stanz, the capital of Under- 
walden ; Zurich, and a host of other towns. I have 
neither mentioned the lovely valley of Sarnen, the 
rocky heights of the lake of Lacerne, nor of that 
superb expanse of water, blae as the clearest sky. 
Immediately beneath us to the west^ lay stretched 
out, as far as the eye could reach, a wide extent of 
fertile country, all appearing like a boundless plain, 
from the distance we were above it, but really con- 
sisting of alternate hills and Tsdfeys, woods, heaths, 
rocks, and pastures. At an immense depth below, 
there floated white masses of clouds, resembling 
the ruflled waves of a sea ; and hundreds of feet 
beneath these, were their playing shadows re* 
fleeted upon the earth. As the sun gained power 
these strata of clouds drifted into air, and re- 
vealed other beauties hitherto hidden from our 
view. To the north-east, east, and south, the 
foreground consisted entirely of a tumultuous as- 
semblage of barren hills, not to be compared with 
the Alps, but yet rising to the height of from 6000 
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to 8000 feet. I said,, last night, that the Rhigi 
arose from the banks of lake Zng in one unbroken 
acclivity ; and standing on the verge of this tre- 
mendous precipice, I repeat that no man can 
look around him and not tremble. 

There are two inns near the top, which are well 
frequented in the summer season. Like other 
Swiss country-houses, they are built of pine-wood, 
and covered with shealings of the same ; on which 
are placed large stones, to prevent their being 
carried away by the winds. There is also an ob- 
servatory erected, which we ascended. An Eng- 
lish traveller*, speaking of the view from the 
Kbigi, says, ** On this sublime pedestal I thought 
of the Scripture vision, ^ the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time !' but until now, I had 
not learned its emphasis and power." 

We had a wretched breakfast of bad coffee and 
sour bread at the inn, and then^ after having in* 
dulged in gazing for four hours at this^ supposed 
by some to be the first prospect in the world, we 
descended on the lake of Lucerne side. 

As we proceeded downwards, the dwarfish pines 
gave place to those of a larger size, and these to 
hazel and underwood ; then, by degrees, we en- 
tered the region cf rich fruit trees— plums, pears, 
apples, walnuts, and Spanish chesnuts. The two 

• Murray. 
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latter grow to an extremely large size on the slopes 
bordering the lake. The descent was long and 
rough, and dangeroos in many places, leading 
through savage glens^ and between Salvator-Rosa* 
looking rocks. I know of nothing that moves the 
soal more than the awful solitude of mountain- 
scenery. Placed far above the busy world, the 
mental part of man partakes less of the nature- of 
the corporeal, and feeling itself raised from com- 
mon-place affections, lifts itself from 'nature up to 
nature's God !' Would that I had been born a 
mountaineer, to have held intercourse with the 
fairies, and to have looked forth every morning of 
my life upon the majesty of the wonderful " Sons 
of Earth." And the earth has reason to be proud 
of such sons as the Swiss mountains. If a man 
be disappointed at the apparent elevation of the 
Alps, let him ascend their lower basements, and 
enter into their rocky wonders, peering down into 
their tremendous abysses^ or gazing up to the 
abodes of the chamois and eagle ; then, if he come 
down, and still complain of their not answering his 
previous expectations, he had better return home 
as quickly as he can, go to bed, and enjoy himself 
there for a fortnight. 

We passed over several torrent beds, which 
were now dry : but after the melting of snows, or 
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in the thanderstorm, must contain fearful rashings 
of waters. 

The views of lake Lucerne from these heights, 
are *' fine exceedingly," We often halted to gaze 
over some rugged precipice upon the profound 
below. The lake was of a dark blue colour, and 
the boats upon its surface appeared like specks 
sailing in ether. More mountainous in its character 
than any other European lake, that of Lucerne, or 
*' of the Four Cantons/', as it is often called, from 
its belonging to the cantons of Uri, Lucerne, 
Schwyz, and Underwalden, is also more interest- 
ing to the admirer of sublime scenery ; and while 
the Zurich lake might be ^ termed the softest in 
Switzerland, that of Laceme, by its superior 
grandeur, is certainly the most superb. 

We reached Weggis at noon, and immediately 
engaged a boat to take us to Lucerne. We here 
paid off our guide, who, however, went with us 
to Lucerne : be had been a soldier under Napoleon, 
and had accompanied the army to Moscow, 



CHAPTER V. 



CITY AND CANTON OF LUCERNE. 



** Spread into a liquid plain, 
It stands unmoved, 
Pure as the expanse of heaven— - 
And to the fringed bank, with verdure crowned, 
Its crystal mirror holds." 

I SHALL always revert with pleasure to our sail 
on lake Locorne. The waters were still, and 
unruffled by a breath of air. Around us arose 
the sublimest hills, many of them in unbroken 
precipices, while, in front; Mount Pilate stood 
with its bare cliffs and indented summits. This 
mountain is very interesting in appearance, and 
serves as a barometer to the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding valleys. When clouds gather around its 
scathed and irregular peaks, rain is certain : now. 
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however, the atmosphere was clear, apd all his 
nakedness and his beauties were fally revealed. 
The lake of Lucerne is interesting on account 
of the historical events connected with its waters 
and shores. We were in the midst of the scenes 
of William Tell's exploits. Gessler's ruined for- 
tress is shewn, and the platform on which Tell 
leaped from the boat^ when he escaped to the 
mountains. * 

The city of Lucerne does not make much figure 
from the lake, and compared with the upper reaches 
of this beautiful sheet of water, the scenery is less 
bold, but still exquisitely charming. We passed 
close to the small island of St. Nicholas, the pa- 
tron of the lake, on which there are a small chap«l 
and an image. 

On landing at Lucerne our .passports were de- 
manded, and signed. Our guide wished to decoy 
us to the Gasthof zum Riissli (the White Horse), 
but we preferred the H&tel des Balances, an ad- 
mirable house in every respect. We fully sub- 
scribed to the opinion of M. Ebel. *^ H6tel des 
Balances, tenu par M. Henri Miiller, belle situation 
au bord du lac ; belles vues ; avantage particulier 
de cet h6tel, bon traitement, grand propret^.^' 
The three Misses Miiller, the fair daughters of 
mine host, may with truth be called the Three 
Graces. According to the custom in Switzerland, 
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Aey attend at the table d'hAte, and I defy a man 
to make a dinner. I believe that oar party looked 
very little to the basiness of the hoar. If yoa be 
a gent., fail not to seek the H6tel des Balances ; 
bat if yoa be of " fairer moald/' perhaps it may be 
as well yoa stay at Le Cheval Blanc. At the Ba- 
lances there is a table d*h6te at half-past twelvOi 
for continental Eoropeans; and another at foar, 
for the English. The charge for the former, in- 
doding a bottle of wine, is three francs ; and for 
the latter, which is better served, four francs. 

When we landed at Laceme we had fall two 
hoars before dinner, and in a small city mach may 
be done in that time. Oar first stroll was ap the 
steets and down the streets; we looked at the 
shops, at the houses, at the men, and at the wo- 
men. The women of Laceme are eminently beaa- 
tifal. I never saw so many lovely girls in two hoars 
in all my life. The featares of the Lacemoise are 
fine and regular, with an expression of bewitching 
sweetness larking near the month. The pictaresqae 
style of dress in vogae here, adds to the effect, al- 
though onef cannot but wish that the waists were 
worn longer. The hair is plaited down behind, as 
in 'German Baden ; and on the head is suspended 
a yellow straw hat, largein dimensions and per- 
fectly flat : this is ornamented with ribbons, ac- 
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cording to tbe taste of the wearers. DoriDg oar 
two days' stay at LucerDe, we saw, perhaps, a 
hundred damsels ; some perfectly beautiful, some 
good-looking, and not one plain. 

The bridges of Lucerne are peculiar, and worth 
looking at. There are four of them, of which three 
are covered. That called the Hofbriicke, which 
joins the town to the cathedral — for strange to say, 
the cathedral is on tbe opposite shore of the lower 
end of the lake — is 1376 feet long... On every 
rafter-beam are placed two paintings of Scripture 
history, one to face each approach : there are 
119 of these cross-beams, consequently there are 
238 pictures. The Kappelbriicke, or Chapel- 
bridge, was erected in 1803 ; the length of which 
is also extreme, being 1000 feet long. This, too, 
is adorned by paintings, representing scenes in 
Helvetian history. The Wasserthurm, or Water- 
Tower in the centre, is used as a prison. On 
the Miihlenbriicke, or Bridge of Mills, are thirty- 
seven pictures, copied by Meglinger from Hol- 
bein's Dance of Death. The immense model, in 
relief, of the Republic of Switzerland; executed 
by General Pfyffer, is an extraordinary perform- 
ance of art. It occupies 180 square feet of sur- 
face, on which every mountain, hill, and valley are 
formed. We were highly gratified with the mo« 
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nnnlent, chiselled by Thorswalsen, to the memory 
of the Swiss Gaardfl, who were batchered in de<- 
fending the TaiUeries» in 1792. 

The cathedral at the end of the Hofbmcke is 
worth visiting, not on account of any architec- 
tural beaaty, bat because it contains an excellent 
pictare by Lafranc^ and one of the largest organs 
of Europe. The composition of the painting is ex* 
ceedingly skilful, and the expressions very fine. 
There is a poetry about the whole that cannot fail 
to strike the most casual observer. The splendid 
organ contains 2950 pipes ; the centre one being 
forty feet high, three feet in diameter, and weigh* 
ing llOOlbs. 

In visiting this^ as well as other catholic churches, 
one cannot but feel astonished at the apparent want 
of taste, in dressing the idols of the Virgin and 
Child. The Virgin at Lucerne was rouged up to 
the eyes, so as to resemble more a drunken woman 
than the mother of Grod. From beneath a huge 
brass crown flowed the flaxen curb of a periwig. 
Her dress consisted of a hooped petticoat of em- 
broidered gingham, pink ground, with gold and 
silver spangles: lots of tawdry lace and orna- 
ments completed the apparel. The Child also had 
flaxen hair, and an immense crown of gilded tin. 

Over his head was his wig, 
And over bis wig wai bis enmm. 
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1 set out with a determination of not dealing 
harshly with any thing connected with the Catho- 
lic church ; but, really, one cannot see taste out- 
raged, and our blessed Lord turned into a dirty 
doll, without feeling and expressing indignatioD. 
With the opinions of Roman Catholics I have no- 
thing to do. I respect sincerity of heart wherever 
and whenever it may be found : but to see yolup* 
tuous representations of the Virgin stuck up by 
priests, who know, or who ought to know, better, 
is too bad. It even destroys their argument, that 
such images are only set up to stir holy aflTections, 
and to remind the devout of '* heaven and heavenly 
things." From this subject I pass with pleasure 
to others. 

The Diet, or National Council, was holding its 
sitting this year at Lucerne, and it was the time of 
Session. We attempted to enter the Hdtel de 
Ville, where the Parliament is held, but- were re- 
pulsed by the sentinel. We then applied to a su- 
perior officer, a few doors distant, and were im- 
mediately admitted. The Diet, however, was not 
assembled; but we saw the Council Chamber, 
where are hung portraits of numerous Lucerne 
magistrates and Swiss heroes ; including those of 
Tell, Winkelried, and Zwingli. The open stone 
bridge over the Reuss was a favourite lounge. The 
clearness, greenness, and rapidity of this delightful 
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river, are astonishing. It rashes from the lake with 
a velocity that equals, if it does not surpass, that 
of the Rhine or Rhone. Its limpidity is such as 
to enable you to see the bed of the river at a great 
depth. Moreover, it is alive with fish. From the 
windows of our bedrooms we could see thousands 
playing in the waters, and it was amusing to ob- 
serve how eagerly they thronged to seize the pieces 
of bread we threw to them. 

At the table d*h6te we met with agreeable so- 
ciety. AH were either about to ascend, or had 
ascended, the Rhigi ; and that, with other Swiss 
wonders and customs, formed the chief materials 
of our chat. The vin ordinaire drank here is the 
Neuch&tel growth, and is a poor thin beverage. 
We, however, generally drank the wines of the 
nearest country which produced them^ on the prin- 
ciple that a traveller should always order the vin 
ordinaire of the district in which he happens to be ; 
as they then taste each in its genuine state. But 
to drink at Bordeaux the wine of Malaga, or at 
Coblentz the wines of Languedoc, is to pay dear 
for them^ and probably to drink them adulterated. 

After dinner we went to the French ambassa- 
dor^ (who with the other great officers of the dif-* 
ferent nations were at Lucerne to attend the Diet,) 
for the purpose of getting our passports signed for 
France ; it being necessary, if they have not been 
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signed in London^ to get this affair done by a 
French ambassador in some, other ooantry. We 
were, however, referred to his secretary, whom he 
had left at Berne. 

We walked into the Jesaits' Chnroh, which is a 
handsome erection, beaatifally adorned. Waxen 
effigies of legs, arms, backs, and other parts of 
the human body, were hang up, as imploring offer- 
ings to the saints, by the sick and maimed. 

From a promenade above the cathedral we en- 
joyed the fine view of the lake and adjoining 
mountains. The sun was darting his last rays on 
Mount Pilate and the Bergenberg« From the soft 
fertile slopes of this stretch of the lake, covered 
with the freshest verdure, and mantled occasionally 
by houses and chesnut- woods, the eye wanders to 
the heights of Uri and Unterwaldeo*. This moan« 
tainous part of the scene is sublime. High naked 
rocks rise from the water to the height of 7000 
feet. These were not covered with snow, but 
through their openings were seen the frozen sum« 
mits of the Titiis and Dodiberg, 10,000 feet high 
above the lake, and 1100 more above the sea. It 
was indeed a picture of the very first order ; we 
sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree^ and gazed 
on it until twilight warned us to depart. There is 
a tradition respecting Mont Pilatus, that I will 
mention here. This mountain rises from the lake 
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of Lac^me to the height of 6700 feet, and above 
the sea 7080 feet. On the summit is a small lake, 
150 feet long^ and aboat 80 feet wide ; in which 
it is believed Pilate* being stong by remorse, 
threw himself. Of coarse, the violent storms that 
occur in the neighboarhood, and especially on the 
lake, as well as every other calamity, pablic or 
private, are laid to the charge of the unquiet spirit 
of the recreant governor. Although this mountain 
is higher than the Rhigi, and situated but a few 
miles from it, only eight lakes can be discerned irom 
its peaks, while, as 1 have mentioned, fifteen may 
be distinguished from the latter. 

Tuesday. — To^^day we i^gain made the tour of the 
city. After all. Lucerne in itself is but a poor place : 
it is the splendid situation that will ever be its chief 
boast. Lucerne being in the centre of Switzerland, 
with the softer beauties of Berne, Neuch&tel, and 
Bftsle, to its west, and the glories of the Alps 
within a few hours' journey on its eastern side, ren- 
ders it a desirable place of temporary abode to the 
tourist, whence he may detour as taste and plea- 
sure dictate. 

After a few days' sojourn in Lucerne, we started 
at eight o'clock, au pied, for Berne, where, even 
had we not intended it, it would have been 
necessary to have proceeded, for the purpose of 
getting our passports signed for France. We at 
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one time thoaght of skirting the north of Italy, 
when, of coarse, these documents mast also have 
been signed by the Anstrian ambassador, who, as 
well as the other European ministers of diplomacy, 
resides in the capital. 

The neighboarhood of Lucerne, on this side, is 
very raral. The Reuss tears along at a tremen* 
dous rate ; every slope is lawn-like, so often and 
so smoothly is it mown; fruitful orcharding is 
every where seen ; and farming appears to be 
better attended to than some of our over-zealous 
Protestant travellers assert. As we proceeded the 
hills became nearer on each side, and the road ran 
through some charming narrow vallies. Occa- 
sionally we heard the U la la, the peculiar air of 
the Swiss cowherds and shepherds. I have given 
the words of this air in an Appendix"*^, As for the 
Ranz-des-Vaches, it is now fashionable all over 
Europe ; and in every music*shop the title stares 
one in the face. 

Halted beneath a covered bridge at Schachen, 

for a fewminutes, where But, bless me ! I have 

said nothing of the Canton of Lucerne. I haste to 
remedy my neglect. The canton of Lucerne ranks 
third in the Confederation. In extent and beauty 
it nearly equals that of any other. Its surface 

* The words, however, vary with the season. 
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oomprehends thirty«one geographical miles; and 
the popalation is estimated at QO^OOO. Iq religion 
it is purely Catholic* The government is vested 
in a council of 100 members^ who are elected for 
life. Of these, one half are chosen by the city, 
and the rest by the provinces ; so that Lucerne is 
far from being a thorough repablic. Pauperism 
is frequent, bat there are many persons resident 
in town and country of extensive wealth. Priest- 
hood thrives, there being in the city alone upwards 
of 100. A tax of six francs per head upon the in- 
habitants of this canton, without respect to fortune 
or circumstances, brings in a good round sum. In 
addition to this there are police imposts. Lucerne 
is one of the three cities which enjoy the alternate 
presidency ; and its catholic importance is raised 
by the residence >of the Pope's Nuncio. Some 
parts of the canton are very rich in soil, and tole- 
rably well ^cultivated. On the whole, there is more 
com produced than is consumed, so that a small 
export annually takes place. 

From Schachen we ascended a steep hill for three 
miles, which took us an hour and a half to aceom** 
plish. At a running fountain, half way up, we 
had recourse to our flasks of Kirchenwasser, a 
beverage which never fails to instil new vigour 
into the heart and limbs of a Swiss pedestrian. A 
great quantity of this spirit is manufactured in 
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Switzerland, and it is nothing else than a brandy 
made from the cherry. In colour it resembles 
whisky, but has a peculiar kemelly flavour, disa- 
greeable to some, but which we thought enhanced 
its quality. You may at any place refill your pint 
flask for sixpence. 

While we were paying court to the Kirchen- 
wasser, we amused ourselves by looking at four 
threshers at their work. They stood two and two, 
facing each other, and the precision with which 
they handled the flail was surprising. To see them 
packed so closely together, you would imagine it 
to be impossible they could escape broken heads. 
Women as well as men work at this and every 
other agricultural employment; and if either sex 
work harder than the other, it is the female. From 
the summit of this mountain we commanded a fijie 
view. Hence we had the final glimpse of Lake 
Zug, which we had last seen from the summit of the 
Rhigi. Some gathering clouds, which bid the forks 
of Mount Pilate, assured us of rain, and soon 
after the prediction of this sure harbinger was ful- 
filled. When we entered the village of Entlibuch, 
at the western foot of the mountain of that name, 
we were rather fatigued ; and as the rain now 
came down in earneist, we passed into Le Grand 
Boeuf, and ordered dinner. All that we could get 
at Le Boeuf was an omelette, and some trout from 
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the moantain stream that, raa throngh the village. 
The latter, however, were delicioas, and as we 
were possessed of that excellent saace, tin bon ap* 
petit, we did sach ample jostiice to the dish that 
we directed a second, to be placed on the table. 
The nimble trout, however, were gambolling in the 
brook, and incredible as it may appear, they were 
both caught and dressed in a quarter of an hour. 
The charge was moderate .enough — for dinner, a 
bottle of wine, and kirchenwasser d discretion, one 
shilling English. 

At Entlibnch we saw scores of pilgrims, all well- 
dressed, going to Einsiedeln. I remember nothing 
more of this village, except that in passing throngh 
it our olfactory organs were regaled with that 
nuisance I have before named, and which forms a 
daily annoyance to the Swiss tourist. 

The rain had now ceased, and we pushed on for 
Langnau, where we intended to pass the night. 
The road to Eschlismatt passes through several 
picturesque vallies, in which feed herds of goats 
and flocks of sheep. Of the former we saw great 
numbers. At Eschlismatt, being tired, and having 
a prospect of thirty miles walk on the morrow, we 
engaged the best vehicle in the village, viz. a cart 
with seats hung on springs. In this we proceeded 
six miles to Langnau, through a most romantic 
pass, and alighted for the night at eight o'clock. 
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It was growing dark half an hoar before we 
reached this destination^ and the sombre character 
of the glen was very impressive. The width very 
seldom exceeded 200 yards : on each side were 
high rocky hills, clothed with natural pine ; and an 
impetuous torrent tore along by the road-side. 
Our walk to-day was about twenty-four miles, and 
our ride in the cart six more — ^total thirty miles. 
The distance from Lucerne to Berne is nineteen 
leagues, or fifty-seven miles. 

At Langnau we found a comfortable inn, a good 
supper of coffee^ bread, honey, and trout, and 
snug beds. 



CHAPTER VI. 
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" The pealing anthem swelled the note of praiie." 

Langn^u is a pretty retired village, seated 
amidst chariniDg scenery. The hills in the neigh* 
boarhood do not attain any great height, and their 
character is pictaresqne. Langnan consists en- 
tirely of those houses of wood peculiar to this 
country. The " Swiss Cottages/' as they are 
termed, are built very large, and look more like 
mansions than the residences of peasantry ; and, in 
addition to their extreme size, they have a number 
of large windows, well paned with glass. These 
timber erections serve not only for dwellings, but 
also for barns and cattle houses. We observed 
that the com was generally housed in the garret- 
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loft above the iDhabited chambers. Those who ex- 
pect to see in les maisons Suisses those pretty little 
residences that have latelv been much introduced 
in England, under the cognomem of Swiss cottages, 
will be astonished at the colossal size of the reali- 
ties. The fact is^ the pine timber, of which they 
are erected, may be had for nothings and conse- 
quently an induceipent is formed to add every 
convenience required. It may well be imagined 
that houses composed of dry inflammable timber 
are peculiarly subject to accidents by fire; and 
therefore the law of Switzerland requires that every 
house shall be insured. This is effected at a rea- 
sonable rate, ten shillings for every thousand 
pounds. Although these rural residences are large 
in extent, they are extremely picturei^que — the 
overhanging roofs, the red colour of the pine- 
wood, the external galleries, and occasionally the 
rows of rich flowers beneath the upper windows, 
contribute to render an agreeable tout ensemble. 

We started again on foot at seven, with the in- 
tention of walking to Berne before bed-time. When 
we had walked a mile from the village, I found 
that I had left behind me a little matter, for which 
I was obliged to return to the inn. Had it not 
been for the detention my excellent companions 
experienced, I should not have regretted the cir- 
cumstance, as there is much to admire about Lang- 
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nan. Before we bad proceeded many miles the 
rain came down in torrents, and therefore at Sig* 
naa, where we breakfasted at the Black Bear^ we 
engaged un char avec yn cheval for twelve francs, 
to take us the remainder of the journey. Travelling 
per voitore in Switzerland is dearer than in any 
other country in Europe, the role being to pay for 
the journey back as w^l as the journey forwards. 

Nothing can exceed the industry of the inbabi* 
tants of the canton of Berne ; the men work like 
men, and the women like horses. Cultivation of 
land is carried to a perfection that would please 
the most fastidious. The produce of the byres, so 
offensive to a traveller in bis rambles, is carried out 
in tubs borne on men's backs, and every turnip, let« 
tace, root of mangel-wurzel, &c. is carefully and 
separately manured by the liquid. The more solid 
manure is carried out in square pieces^ and laid in 
rows on the arable and pasture grounds, and 
around the roots of the orchard trees. Our drive 
to Berne was amid heavy and unceasing rains. The 
environs on the Lucerne side are pleasing, Berne 
itself has a very singular and picturesque appear* 
ance from this road, seated as it is on a ridge^ 100 
feet above the Aar, which flows at the base. We 
arrived at Berne at one o'clock. There are three 
hotels that are well frequented, Le Faucon, Le 
Couronne; and Les Gentilhommes. The two former 
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are those to which the English resort, and the 
latter is that used by foreigners. We preferred 
Les Gentilhommes, and foand it an excellent 
house. 

The canton of Berne is decidedly the first in 
importance in Switzerland. Its magnificent moon- 
tain scenery, the loveliness of its vallies, its rond 
economy, and the industry of its people, render 
Berne one of the most interesting districts in the 
republic. The religion is protestant, but that of 
Catholicism is permitted. This canton ranks next 
to that of Zurich in the Confederation. It contains 
175 geographical miles, and the namber of inha- 
bitants is computed at 350,000. The canton of 
the Grisons comes nearest to Berne in extent of 
country, and that of Zurich in population. The 
government is democratical ; but just before our 
arrival a conspiracy to overthrow the existing^ and 
to substitute another form of constitution, exten- 
sive in its ramifications, and important from the 
number of respectable persons engaged in it, was 
discovered, and numbers of the citizens had been 
arrested and conveyed as state prisoners to Inter- 
lachen and other places. From all we could learn, 
the people generally ardently wish that the reign- 
ing democracy should be abolished. The crest of 
the city and canton of Berne is a black bear, 
which is emblazoned ip every quarter, and on 
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every thing-— on coins, the signs of inns, on 
bridges^ gateways, and edifices public and pri- 
vate. Among tbe zoology of the canton may be 
named the wild cat, wolf, lynx, marmot, and Alpine 
hare. Bears appear in the Oberland region daring 
winter. Chamois are plentiful and cheap. We 
had hardly alighted at L'Abbaye des Gentil- 
hommes before we were recognised in the street 
by the postillion who had driven us from Carls- 
mhe to B&sle. He was an obliging, good-na- 
tured fellow, and seemed rejoiced at again see- 
ing Messieurs les Anglais. The hotels in Beroe 
are called abbayes, and belong to the government, 
who monopolize throughout tbe canton all the inns^ 
to the detriment of travellers. Competition is not 
allowed, and of course the charges are higher than 
they otherwise would be. The first evening in 
Berne was for the most part rainy, but I know of no 
town where a rainy day can be better spent than in 
Berne ; and the reason is this : — ^the houses rest on 
colonnades, not much unlike the one around the 
Opera House in London, except that the arches 
are not so lofty. In the winter this is necessary, 
from the deep and frequent snowfalls, and even in 
summer is not without its advantage3, as it pro- 
tects one from the sun's rays, and from the incon- 
venience of rainy weather. 
We were much pleased with Berne on many 
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accounts : its character is decidedly more metro- 
politan than that of any other Swiss town. The re^ 
sidence of all the foreign ministers^ and the circom- 
stance of its being the seat of government, render 
Berne at all times a gay place. Then its splendid 
views, and delightful promenades, are inducements 
not merely to visit this city^ but to prolong a stay. 
Provisions are reasonable in price— beef twopence- 
halfpenny, mutton twopence, honey fonrpence, 
bread one penny farthing ; bat lodgings are not so 
cheap as at Lucerne or Zurich. Government has 
laid an impost of thirty francs per annum on all 
strangers who make Berne a residence ; a measure 
surely not calculated to promote the welfare of the 
city. 

Between the visitings of the storms we walked 
to the famous Promenade de TEglise, whence a 
most superb prospect is seen. The eye ranges 
over a delightful foreground of hilly verdure, 
backed by the enormous group of the Bernese 
Oberland Alps. It is useless for me to pretend 
to give an idea of the grandeur of the snow-clad 
mountains ; and the view from the cathedral walk 
is one of those things which annoys one, that we 
can render no satisfactory likeness to it either with 
pen or pencil. Beneath the platform on which 
you stand, the river Aar, green as a newly-mown 
meadow, sweeps along. On the steep slope be- 
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twe^i you and its waters is a namber of hanging- 
gardeos, in which the fig, the almond^ the vine^ 
and the nectarine, grow to perfection. Now, the 
Aar is 120 feet below the spot from which you are 
looking at it» and there is an artificial cascade^ 
some hundreds of leet in length, formed by a 
framework of wood, for the purpose of taming 
mills. The opposite bank of the Aar rises nearly 
as abniptly as on the city side, and on the broken 
ooantry beyond is that refreshing fertility I men- 
tioned even now. Scores of rural seats and pea- 
sants' cottages stud the country as far as the eye 
can reach ; and then, rising to the clouds, are the 
Jungfrau, Schrekhorn, The Monk, Wetterhora, 
Silver Horn, Mont Eiger, and the Semmenthals. 
These are names familiar to every body, and are 
associated with every thing that is sublime 
in nature. I am glad that you stand gazing 
upon Uiem so intensely : take care you do not 
mistake them for the clouds, as a gentleman of 
my acquaintance once did* I shall never forget, 
nor will, I am sure, my companions, the expression 
of this gent, who when he was assured that he was 
not looking into the heavens, but upon terrestrial 
formations, shrunk back for a passing moment 
awe-stricken« This is no exaggeration. It is im- 
possible to conceive the sublimity of this astonish- 
ing spectacle. You may, when seated on a winter 
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evening, before a glowing fire, look at the rocky- 
looking embers, and dream of Salvator Rosa, of 
the Valley of Rocks in the Pyrenees, and then by 
a flight of imagination build Alp upon Alp— Pelion 
upon Ossa — the Andes npon the summits of the 
Himalayahs — but one glance at the Wetterhorn 
and his brethren, from the platform at Berne, will 
surpass any thing that occurred during your ab- 
stract musings before the fire-grate. In addition 
to the prospect, this promenade is pleasantly shaded 
by large trees, and is well furnished with spacious 
seats. In fine weather it is the favourite resort 
of the Bernois. The cathedral is a fine Gothic 
building ; the carving of the Last Judgment, in 
wood, over the principal door, is an exquisite spe- 
cimen of art. 

Among the beauties of Berne must be accounted 
the fountains ; of these there are a great number, 
and several very handsome. In the principal street 
we reckoned five, and there is one near to the corn- 
market with the singular design of a giant devour- 
ing children. If there is one continental thing 
more than others I wish to see introduced into 
England, it is the fountain. The gurgling of con- 
tinual running waters is refreshing in the summer, 
both in sound and sight, and at all times conduces 
to the comforts and cleanliness of the inhabitants. 
The ** Grande Rue'' is a very broad and hand- 
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some street, and indeed so are several others ; the 
houses are substantially bailt of a stone resembling 
the Bath stone, and from their being erected over 
arcades, have a singular and novel appearance. In 
the course of our city rambles we often came in 
contact with the large clock on the gateway at the 
head of La Grande Rue, which, for its curious ma- 
chinery, demands a notice. The dial- plate, in the 
first place, is of extreme dimensions, and when the 
finger-hand points to the hour, the good Bernois 
stand and gape for the thousandth time at the ap- 
proaching wonders^ like as in our own city of Lon- 
don they used to quiz the clock of St. Dunstan's. 
When the hour is consummated, an old fat bag- 
piper begins to puff and play away, in tones eic- 
actly resembling those of that '* windy instrument," 
which may be often heard in Switzerland as well 
as in Scotland. When the bagpiper has done, a 
cock comes forward^ claps his wings like a con- 
queror, and crows like chanticleer. Then a caval- 
cade of moving figures, bears, horsemen, dogs^ 
&c. move round a centre, and, to crown the whole, 
a full-length man in armour strikes the day of the 
month and the hour of the day — so that the Berne 
clock beats the Fleet Street one " all to sticks." 

From the crowds of well-dressed persons conti* 
nually passing along the streets, one would infer 
that Berne is flourishing, and such we understood 
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to be the case. Berne has the advantage of other 
Swiss towns in possessing commodious trottoirs; 
and to enjoy this luxury to advantage, yon have 
only to acquire the acquaintance of some dozen 
continental towns previously. The capital of Swit- 
zerland is as well paved as any town in England. 

Sunday, Sept. 16. — ^We were fortunate in being 
in Berne on this day, as it was the annual s<^mn 
fete throughout Switzerland^ for giving thanks to 
God for vouchsafing to bestow an abundant har- 
vest. Every canton, catholic and protestant^ de- 
voutly join in this pious thanksgiving ; and it is a 
beautiful and a holy thing to witness, as it were, a 
whole nation sending up an universal hallelujah to 
the Disposer of all blessings* Who is there can 
doubt that these praises are heard and accepted I 

The day turned out to be a splendid one. Again 
and again to the delightful cathedral walk, to wit* 
ness the imposing spectacle of the Alps. Yester- 
day dark clouds hung here and there, sullying their 
purity, but now they arose to the skies, revealed 
before the morning sun, in all their majesty and 
splendour: not a vapour touched their summits ; all 
were clear and distinct. This promenade is not 
two minutes' walk from Les Gentilhommes ; and 
this proximity is one great thing in its favour. 

After being in so many catholic places on Sun- 
days, the appearance of Berne is strikingly devoat. 
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The shops are closed, carriages are not on the 
move, all public amusements are strictly forbidden, 
and every body seems to think the Sabbath indeed 
a day of rest. We went into the cathedral daring 
service : there was a thronged congregation, the 
women sitting on one side, and the men on the 
other, all of whom appeared to be attentive to and 
mindfnl of the business which led them there. The 
latter sat with their hats on until the service com* 
meneed — a custom, surely, that would be ** honoured 
more in the breach than in the observance." The 
service was in German, and the clergyman ap- 
peared a regular Vandyke portrait He wore a 
black gown, and an enormous ruff around his 
throat. If one might judge from his voice and 
gesture, his sermon was delivered with an unusual 
energy. In the concluding thanksgiving all hearts 
appeared joined to that of the preacher, and a 
deep and solemn Amen arose from the hearts of a 
grateful people. I left this church with a feeling 
that man was not ** utterly gone astray." After 
service, the adjoining promenade was crowded by 
old and young, poor and wealthy. All classes 
seemed to enjoy the fragrance of the day, and the 
oft-gazed-at panorama of the neighbouring coun- 
try. Smiling faces seemed to be the indexes of 
happy hearts, and I never remember seeing a more 
contented-looking people than those we saw on 
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this justly-favourite resort Tbey appeared to 
think that having joined in unity within the temple 
of the Lord, nothing so much became them as to 
look on the beauties of His creatioD, and the 
glories thereof. — ^You think I am sermonizing — ^no : 
had you been there you would have felt as we 
did. 

We walked to Le Porte d'Arberg, not only to 
stroll on its fine promenade^ but to see several 
enormous bears, some weighing nearly 600 pounds/ 
which are kept in fosses at the public expense. 
You may remember I have already said the bear 
is the crest of the canton, and if one might judge 
from the kindness displayed by the worthy citizens, 
this animal is actually loved — at a distance. Near 
to the bears are other fosses running round the 
ramparts, well stocked with red deer. In one of 
these we saw a booth and targets belonging to the 
Tirage Federal, or National Shooting Game. The 
military were exercising near to the handsome new 
prison, but they cut a very sorry figure, being 
composed of all shapes and sizes : some in short 
jackets, and some in long ; some with gaiters, and 
others in boots : in one particular, however, they 
agreed to a man — in having their boots and shoes 
nnblacked. We all know, however, that no people 
fight better than the Swiss, and we also know that 
they are not particular whom or what they fight 
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for, provided tbey are well paid. '^ Point d^Ar^ 
gent point de Suisse^^ is an Earopean maxim. I 
like Switzerland so well^ that I do not assist in re- 
cording this without a pang, ** bat 'tis true, and 
pity 'tis 'tis true." 

Berne has libraries, baths, a theatre, concerts, 
balls, academies, and religions places of worship 
for all denominations. Its air is dry and pure, and 
the people generally live to a good old age. On 
the whole, it is an economical place of residence. 
The people wisely join religion, business, and re- 
creation, together. I have said nothing of the cos- 
tume of the canton ; in my opinion it is unbecom- 
ing. First, there is a short-waisted gown of blue 
or black, with a border of crimson. The arms are 
bare, for the sleeves are fastened a little above the 
elbow. A velvet collar is clasped in front, from 
which is usually suspended an ornament of some 
kind or other. The stomacher is bedizened with 
beads and gold. The peculiar of peculiars is, how- 
ever, the coiffure of broad black gauze, sticking 
up like butterflies' wings on each side of the head. 
Nothing can be more triste and ungraceful. 

In the evening we hied to the Promenade de 
I'Engue, in the suburbs of the city, and a full mile 
from our hotel. This, like all the other resorts in 
and about Berne, is delightful, commanding the 
superb view of the Jungfran, The Monk, and all 
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the other mountains whose names I mentioned 
yesterday, and the oatlines of every one of which 
were brilliantly defined. The citizens were enjoy- 
ing the fineness of the evening, and lads and lasses 
thronged each avenue and walk. And it is no 
wonder that they seek day after day these charm- 
ing places, for as the sun set this evening behind 
the Juras, every Alp was tinged with a blush of 
crimson, presenting a picture the most sublime. 



CHAPTER Vll. 



HOFWYL— THUN— INTERIiAKEN. 



« 



The mom is up again, the dewy mora, 

With breath all incenae, and with cheek all bloom, 

Laughing the cloude away with playful icora. 

And glowing into day : we may remime 

Our march—" 

Byron. 



Having engaged achar or voitare with two horses, 
we left Berne, as we then imagined finally, at six, 
and drove through a delightful country to Hofwyl^ 
the famous establishment of Monsieur Fellenberg. 
This is a magnificent institution, combining nume* 
rous branches of instruction, of which Agriculture 
is the chief. 
There are schools for the superior and inferior 
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classes of society, both male and female. The 
namber of pensionnaires is about 400, among which 
may be found, English^ Danes, Germans, Spaniardtt» 
Russians, French, Italians, &c. &c. There are 
twenty tutors to teach agriculture^ the languages, 
natural philosophy, belles lettres, botany, and io 
short, every other useful and polite knowledge. 
Music, drawing, sculpture, singing, &c. have also 
their separate masters. The gymnastic school is 
on a large scale : here we saw balancing poles, 
wooden horses, ropes, and all the necessary appa- 
ratus. There were also several fine horses for the 
Riding Academy. M. Fellenberg has fixed his 
college in the centre of two beautiful farms, where 
his elfeves become practically acquainted with the 
different modes of agriculture. One of these is 
intended as a model of what farms ought to be, 
and the other is used for experiments. There are 
also at Hofwyl a swimming pond, with convenient 
dressing-rooms on its verge ; and, adjoining the 
farm-yard, a repository of almost every known 
implement of husbandry, models of agricultural 
instruments, &c. We saw, too, a variety of work- 
shops for the manu facture of any implement required. 
In the stalls were 66 head of cattle, which are 
regularly curried, and fed with potatoes and green 
provender. The pigs are confined in byres, and 
fed from troughs. 
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Among other things, we visited the dairy, where 
the milk is kept in a delicioasly cool state ; the 
kitchen, where cooking was going on in a wholesale 
way ; and the washing-house, a place in which a 
dozen people are regularly occupied in tending the 
apparel of the students. In the principal college 
we walked through the school-rooms and sleeping 
apartments. In the dining-room there is an appa- 
ratus by means of which the dishes are conveyed 
ap from the kitchen beneath. The same chapel is 
used alternately for Protestant and Catholic ; the 
paraphernalia of the latter being enclosed in a 
recess during the hours of the former worship. In 
the musical saloon were pianos, harps, an organ, 
violoncellos, &c. One thing must not be omitted : 
M. Fellenberg, more happy in his philosophic 
views than Mr. Owen (who derived his idea from 
Hofwyly where his two sons were educated), has 
succeeded in his plans and endeavours to combine 
instruction, religion, and recreation. There are 
no prizes or humiliating punishments. A judicious 
praise or a well-timed rebuke he has found to be 
quite sufficient; oonsequentlyi there are fewer 
nnamiable feelings engendered at Hofwyl than at 
most other seminaries. As to music forming a 
part of education, the worthy philosopher says it 
is '^ precious, as softening the character, and 
calming the passions ; fortifying the love of order, 
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and of the beautiful ; strengthening the bonds that 
attach man to his country, and raising his imagina- 
tion and his wishes towards heaven/' 

I have only one word more to say of Hofwyi. 
We there saw to perfection the admirable manner 
the Swiss have of preserving the ordure of the 
stablesy &c. There are large tanks for receiving 
the liqnid refuse, with which the precisely-formed 
stacks of manure are daily moistened. The farm- 
yard was as clean and as free from litter or annoy- 
ance as a bowling-green. 

From HofwyU we proceeded by the suburbs of 
Berne to Thun. The morning was clear and 
frosty, and we had well-defined views of the Ber- 
nois Oberlands. The ride to Thun passes through 
a luxuriant country^ continually presenting a sue* 
cession of exquisite rural landscapes. The bald 
ridge of Alps arose immediately before us ; and as 
we approached them, it seemed that we were 
about to wrestle with their gigantic masses. The 
industry of the peasants was conspicuous every 
where : hemp-dressers were hardly toiling at their 
noisy work in many places : at one village there 
was a party of 18 persons at this occupation^ of 
which 16 were females. In this neighbourhood 
there are numerous potteries, to obtain the 
produce of which^ hawkers come in great numbers 
from France and Germany. 
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The approach to Than is pretty : its ch&tean 
and chnrchy both perched npon a hill^ appear to 
great advantage. I have nothing to observe of 
Than except that it is a small town beaatifolly 
situated, and that we purchased, each of as, a 
penny-worth of gingerbread s<Hnethings at a 
confectioners. There is a good inn» the Freyhoff, 
bat we did not enter it We preferred ascending 
the long flight of covered steps into the cbarch-- 
yard, whence we had a superb view of the river 
Aar, the lake of Than, the town, the rich fertility 
around, and, above all, the ever prominent moan* 
tains, rising abruptly from the water. '* Thanks 
be to God for the mountains !'' exclaimed a poet of 
our own — who, when, or where, I forget, but we 
all joined in the thought and feeling. Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of the valley below, with 
the river Aar, green, bright, and rapid, issuing 
from the lake, and forming several islands. 

We engaged a return boat to the head of the 
lake, for four francs. The distance is nine miles. 
In hiring boats and guides, it is very necessary to 
make an agreement beforehand. This, at first, is 
unpleasant, but when you have been imposed upon 
some two or three times, and laughed at besides, 
you become a bargainer marvellously quick. If 
you are unacquainted with the German language, 
the fellows will lay plans before your face to de* 
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fraud you in the best way they can. There never 
was a finer day than that on which we rowed op 
lake Thnn. Thermometer at three o'clock^ 73 in 
shade. The commencement of this petite voyage 
is between banks covered with woods^ gardens, and 
vineyards — yes — the vine grows here, in the vesti- 
bule of the frozen mountains ; and we were told 
that the wine is equal to that of Neuchdtel. ViU 
lages and cottages mingle with the richness of 
the slopes, and produce a succession of pleasing 
pictures. As we proceeded up the lake the scenery 
became bolder, and ere we attained the middle 
reach : the character of the whole was that of subIi-> 
mitv. The Ober-Semmen-Thal, the Adel-Boden, 
and the Amerten-Thal, three gorgeous dark-looking 
mountains, appeared to rise from the lake, while, 
farther to the west, the Finster-aar-horn, the Jung- 
frau. Monk, and Eiger, bared their icy summits to 
the clouds. Between these heights various other 
ridges were' interspersed, all covered with snow, 
and presenting in the clear air of a September 
evening a spectacle so magnificent as to defy de- 
scription. Now, my naming all these mountains is 
of very little use unless you have a good map of 
Switzerland before you, and if you have not, I pray 
yoa to go and bring the atlas out of the library- 
Sidney Hall's, if you have had the good taste to 
^hiave purchased it. 
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As we approached the head of the lake, the sun 
sank withoat a cloudy presaging a fine to-morrow. 
The goatherds were calling their goats from 
various qaarters^ and in one herd we counted about 
50 leaping from crag to crag, down a rocky preci- 
pice to the border of the water. 

From Neahaus^ at the head of the lake, we 
walked through Unterseen to Interlaken. The 
situation of Unterseen is truly astonishing; whether 
we contemplate the enormous hills, that hang over 
and threaten to overwhelm this romantic village^ 
or regard the many and peculiar beauties by which 
it is surrounded. Unterseen is a famed resort for 
tourists, because of its central situation amid the 
wonders of Switzerland; but Interlaken, a mile 
further^ offers so many superior accommodations 
that the mass of visitors generally push on for it, 
as we did, although the shades of night were falling 
thick and fast around us. When we eptered 
Interlaken it was dark, but the reflection from the 
snnsetting, which had taken place a full hour since, 
yet fell upon the Alps, and especially upon the 
Jungfrau, which presented a glowing mass of 
brilliant white, tinged slightly with rose*colour — a 
proof of the exceeding height of this chain. When 
this is seen at a distance, the hue is nearly crimson. 

In a new edifice, forming part of the inn esta- 
blishment at Interlaken, we were comfortably 
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lodged ; and at the table d'h6te sapper, at eight, 
played first fiddles. Interlaken (Interlaacben) 
18 a fashionable place, having a large inn, and 
eighteen extensive boarding-houses. Five francs 
per day is the charge at the first-rate houses, and 
at the others, four francs. For this you have an 
elegant salon to lounge in, a comfortable sleeping - ' 
apartment, meals extremely well provided, and a 
bottle of wine. By an arbitrary and unwise law 
of Berne, no person can be received in any of 
these boarding-houses for a shorter period than 
nine days ; and this has been enacted because the 
inns at Unterseen and Interlaken belong to the 
Government. This odious law is at once oppres- 
sive to the boarding-house-keepers, and annoying 
to tourists, who may wish for a few quiet days. 
Living is extremely cheap here : beef and mutton, 
3d. ; chamois, Sid. ; honey, 4d. ; butter, 5d. ; 
house-»rent, reasonable. There is plenty of sport for 
the gun, the dogs, and the angling-line ; indeed, 
fish may be had for almost nothing. There have 
been bat few English at Interlaken this summer ; 
but to make up for this, there has been an extensive 
influx of continental foreigners, chiefly French. 
On the whole, the innkeeper informed as the season 
had been a good one. 

To-night we have been enjoying a dish of fra- 
grant coffee in the open air. What a magnificent 
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caf6 did these giant-moantains form ! aod what a 
canopy did the spangled heavens display ! The 

fine constellation of Cassiopea, with its 

letter, reminded us of oar own monarch. We 
drank to him in Mocha. Ye caf6s of Tortoni, and 
Les Milles Colonnes, hide your diminbhed heads ! 
— ^in the soft open air at Interlaken ye were totally 
eclipsed. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



VALLEY OF LAUTERBRUNNEN. 



" To sit on rocks, to muse o*er flood and fell^ 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, • • 
To climb the trackless mountain,—- 
This is not solitude ; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 
unroird." 

I DO not know whether there are any larks at In- 
terlaken, bat if there he, we matched them this 
morning, for we were alert before a twitter soanded 
in the valley. The sun was up, but from the nar- 
row limits of the ravine in which this village stands, 
he was not yet visible. 

Exceedingly beautiful is the broken vale be- 
tween the lakes of Thun and Brientz : picturesque 
rocksi half overgrown oy ivy and other creepers, 
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arise in every direction ; around which are mea- 
dows of the freshest verdare, and orchards groan- 
ing with the fruits of plums, apples, and pears. 
Cherry plantations are common, from which great 
quantities of Kirchenwasserare made. The walnut- 
trees are numerous^ and of immense size, afford- 
ing pleasantly shaded promenades. The scenery 
around the vale is stupendous ; high rocky moun- 
tains rising abruptly from the valley, sprinkled with 
pine-trees and underwood, and backed by the 
snowy glaciers of the Bernese Alps. 

We started at half-past five for the valley of 
Lanterbrunnen : this word signifies *' clear foun- 
tains ;" and the appellation is apt, for we saw a 
thousand of them in our morning march. No 
tourist in Switzerland should omit seeing this 
valley. The scenery is of the wildest character. 
He should visit it, as we did, in the bright morn- 
ing, when the sun plays on its numerous cascades, 
and lights up with living fire each rock and river : 
be should visit it in the evening, when the sun, 
slowly sinking behind the Semmenthal range, 
makes every peak and mountain throw its slanting 
shadows across the dark defiles : he should visit 
Lanterbrunnen when the moon glides full and 
beautiful over its black pine-forests, and across the 
silver summits of the Monch, Eiger, and Jungfrau: 
land he should walk by its roaring torrents, when 
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the night is blacky fearfal, and desolate ; when the 
lightnings play upon point and pinnacle, and the 
thander bellows through its narrow passes and 
down its horrid ravines. Lanterbrnnnen presents 
a variety of aspects : here, stupendous precipices ; 
there, dashing waterfalls ; and, anon, delightful 
slopes of greensward sprinkled with flowerets, and 
adorned by cottages and ch&lets. The chamois 
and goat dispute precedence with the hawk and 
eagle : the peculiar cry of the shepherd is hean} 
echoing from height to height : all is new to an 
Englishman; all is replete with gratification to his 
mind. 

Lauterbrunnen is subject to the horrors of the 
avalanche, and the fearful falling of rocks. We 
saw in several places the ravages committed by 
these visitations, and in some parts, the boiling 
river, which rages through the valley, contained 
enormous fragments of granite and breccia, behind 
which the levelled timber on the mountain sides 
bore the unerring marks of this desolating occur- 
rence. 

Near to the entrance of the valley is the ruined 
castle of Unspunnen, once the residence of Ber* 
thold, the founder of Berne. There is but little 
remaining of it, but what (here is looks pretty 
and picturesque. Over the river is a number of 
Alpine bridges, often consisting of a single piece 
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of timber, the crossing of which is as dangerous 
as ^* the QDsteadfast footing of a spear." 

The gorge, or dingle, (for the name of valley 
is misapplied,) of Laaterbrunnen, is 14 miles long, 
and its width varies from a hundred yards to half a 
mile. The Anberge, where we breakfasted, is 
nine miles from the entrance, and is 2500 feet 
above the sea. Without the least hyperbole, 
1 should say that the aspect of Lauterbrunnen is 
terrific. Precipices, 7000 feet high, rise perpen- 
dicularly from the bed of the torrent ; some afibrd- 
ing resting-places for the snow, and others too 
steep to permit a flake to remain. The tinkling 
of goats' bells comes down with the gushing of the 
waters, and afibrds a mountain minstrelsy the whole 
way. The inn at Lauterbrunnen is a tolerably 
good one, but the landlord demanded for our break- 
fasts two francs and a half each person, whereas 
one franc and a half is the usual price. He, how- 
ever, appeared to be quite prepared for expostu- 
lation, and on our requiring a written account^ he 
coolly deducted half a franc each, without uttering 
a word. I mention this to shew that in some 
places every attempt will be made to cheat Les 
Anglais. It is a fact that the German students, 
who crowd the Swiss roads during vacations, live 
at one-half the expense the English do, and enjoy 
themselves quite as much. If a tourist should ar- 
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rive at an hotel in Switzerland after the table 
d'h6te hoary he should invariably order a two-franc 
dinner, a three-franc dinner, or whatever be may 
choose to expend. T have seen a person who bar- 
gained previously, enjoy quite as good a dinner 
for three francs as another who neglected to do so, 
for five francs. 

Ten minutes' walk from the inn brought us to 
the celebrated fall of the Staubach. Various are 
the opinions of travellers on this Swiss lion. Some 
are in " raptures," others are *' miserably disap- 
pointed," and a third party fiuds it just what he 
expected, *' merely pretty." On my own part, it 
neither exceeded nor disappointed my expecta* 
tions. If the quantity of water were equal to its 
amazing height, 800 feet, it would be the noblest 
fall in the world ; as it is, it is the most graceful. 
The volume of water, which at the summit is con- 
siderable, descends in spray to the valley. Beau- 
tiful is its appearance, as it falls like wreathings 
of smoke, illumined in the morning sun. In the 
month of May, when the melted snows add to its 
consequence, the cascade has more of sublimity, 
and the roar of its foaming masses is heard echoing 
through the ravines of Lauterbrunnes^, 

Hence we had a fine view of the Jungfrau 
(Anglic^, young virgin), the bald sides of which 
appeared to be close to us. We had often occa- 
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sion to observe the extraordinary deception of dis- 
tance in Switzerland ; the immense height of the 
mountains making them appear a mile or two 
only from as, when, in reality, they were a dozen. 
This was not, however, the case with the Jang^ran, 
for her white precipices commence from the valley 
of Lanterbrnnn^n. We could plainly scan her 
snowy secrets to the summit, which rises 12,852 
feet above the Mediterranean. I subjoin M. 
Eber's account of this tremendous Alp, because it 
is brief and to the purpose. '* Jungfrau, tel est le 
nom de la plus magnifique et de la plus extraor- 
dinaire de toutes les montagnes que Ton voit dans 
la chatne septentrionale des Alpes, dont les rochers 
sent composes de couches oalcaires horizontales. 
Cette masse imposante est entour6e de toutes parts 
d'epouvantables pr6cipices et d'affreuses parois de* 
rochers, et un manteau de neiges ^ternelles couvre 
ses 6normes flancs.*' (p. 226.) The Jungfrau was 
long considered inaccessible, but two persons 
named Meyers assured the world that they had 
succeeded in scaling its loftiest peak in 1812. 
The world, however, did not credit them, whether 
justly or not, I cannot say ; but in 1828 six pea- 
sants. Christian Bowmann, Pierre Mbsser, Pierre 
Bowmann, Ulrich Vitver, Pierre Roth, and Hilt- 
braud Burgunnen, began the ascent, passing be- 
tween Mettenberg and Mont Eiger. They slept 
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the first night ia a cavern, and again resamed the 
periloQS journey at sun-rise. Their recital con- 
tains an interesting account of the hairbreadth 
escapes they experienced, but at length they suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top, where they screwed 
an iron pole into the ice, which may now be seen 
with the aid of a telescope. There has been one at- 
tempt since, in 1829, by an Englishman, but after 
proceeding some way with his conductors, he was 
compelled to return, and the guides have refused 
tempting offers to try the experiment once more. 

We returned by the same path to Interlaken. 
In our walk back to this charming village, we 
pasised several herds of goats, and heard at inter- 
vals the singular and pleasing calls of the moun- 
taineers. 

During the evening we indulged in a leisurely 
ramble on the banks of the clear and rapid Aar, 
one of the most lovely rivers in Switzerland. 

*' Not from the sands or ctoven rocks. 
Thou rapid Aar ! thy waters flow ; 
Nor earth within its bosom locks 

Thy dark unfathomed wells below. 
Thy springs are in the cloud, thy stream 

Begins to move and murmur first 
Where ice-peaks feel the noonday beam. 
Or rain-storms on the glacier burst." 

Bryant. 



CHAPTER IX. 



BRIENZ— SARNEN. 

Merry was the morn on which we started from 
the inn at Interlaken, for the purpose of making an 
excursion to Sarnen, Mcyringen, and Grindelwald. 
There was a pretty stir among the tali walnut- 
trees in the valley ; thrushes and blackbirds^ and 
finches of various kinds, were trying to outvie each 
other in saluting the bright beams of morning with 
their matin songs. The sun was already above 
the mountains, dispelling the faint white scrolls 
of vapour that, when combined, had formed thq 
night-cap of Lake Brienz, whose waters were now 
bright, blue, and beautiful. 

The view of Interlaken and the neighbouring 
heights from this sheet of water, is one of the 
gems that adorn the Swiss casket. The character 
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of Lake Brienz is nearly the same as that of the 
upper reach of Lake Than. High mountains dip 
Abruptly into the water, occasionally relieved by 
bright spots of verdure and rude promontories, on 
which one sees the water-mill, the church, the 
cottage, and the rich sweeping foliage of beech 
and chesnut. We were rowed up the lake by two 
handsome young girls, while their brother coolly 
seated himself at the helm. The vigorous style of 
performing their aquatic labours would have asto- 
nished the female peasantry of our own country, 
and would have made even the veteran band of 
pensioners at Greenwich stare. After having par- 
taken of some kirchenwasser, which we presented 
to them, they favoured us with an air peculiarly 
Swiss, yet differing from any we had remembered 
to have heard in England. Instead of being a 
Kanz-des-Vaches, the subject was connected with 
their calling of boat-rowers, and set forth the 
superior delights of the profession over every 
other ; concluding with a prayer that the success 
of their own craft may be continued to them. 

We landed, of course, to visit the Falls of the 
Giesbach, and after ascending a considerable 
height came in view of the upper cascades, spring- 
ing from rock to gulf, and presenting, in the sun's 
rays, a picture very alpine, and very beautiful. 
The principal fall, to which we afterwards strolled. 
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is more impetuoas and assaming in character, bat 
I consider it to be inferior in volame to the Fail of 
Foyers, in Invemessshire, and not superior in 
pictaresqae accompaniments. Fine it undoubt- 
edly isy and so are nearly all considerable cata-^ 
iracts ; but when the gigantic nature of Helvetian 
scenery is taken into account, there is nothing to 
astonish at Giesbach, 

The celebrated school-house is perched opposite 
to the Fall, and the still more celebrated school- 
master favoured us with an air and chorus, sung by 
his el^ves. The effect produced was happy ; the 
surrounding scenery among which the notes echoed 
being so much in unison with the romance. We 
invited the worthy pedagogue to join in an al 
fresco repast, and it gave us pleasure to observe, 
that in return for our admiration of his concert, he 
seemed equally smitten with the charms of our rosy 
Burgundy. We pledged health ta each other in 
brimming bumpers ; then, after distributing a hand- 
ful of batzen among the young mountaineers, we 
bade God speed to the inhabitants of Giesbach, 
and descended the mountain. We observed at 
Giesbach the winter cherry (physalis alkekengi,) 
growing on a rock, and on the stripes of meadow 
by the lake a profusion of colchicuth auiumnale, or 
common meadow saffron. M. Ebel is right wheii 
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he says, '' L'616gante rose des Alpes (rhododendron 
ferrugineum) descend jusqu'aa bord da lac." 

Once more upon the ' Brienzer See/ permit me 
to say half a dozen words respecting it. Id length 
it is nine miles, but the greatest breadth is one and 
a half. There is a fish caught in its waters called 
Brienz ling, much relished by the neighbouring 
peasantry, and which we had the Sancha-panza- 
felicity of tasting at the comfortable inn at Brienz. 
The heights of Faulhorn and Schwarzhom, on its 
immediate shores, rise 8000 feet above the sea. 
To the north the Hbghaut, 6800 feet high, towers 
finely among other mountains less lofty. 

On approaching Brienz the country opens, and 
we perceived the little town nestling among pas- 
tures of the richest green, and well wooded by 
fruit-trees, among which the cherry is lord para- 
mount. Scarce two hours have elapsed since we 
dipped into the mystery of a pigeon-pasty at 6ies- 
bach ; and n'ow behold us seated in the Hotel de 
rOurs, kept by, I forget whom, demolishing the 
dainty delicacies — fish and flesh — which our active 
host cannot place on the table fast enough. Such 
^re the marvellous effects of a sail on Lake 
Brienz. 

The road to Sarnen afforded an interesting ram- 
ble over the side of Mont Brunig, and by the sweet 
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little tarn — ^for it can hardly be called a lake — of 
Langern. This is a roate presenting many views 
well worth the looking at, chief of which is that of 
the upper part of Lake Bricnz, and its pastoral 
neighboarhood. Soon after the ' Sarnen See' came 
into view, and so also did onr old acquaintance 
Mount Pilate, and the Miserberg reared his bare 
forehead ; and presently Sarnen itself stood forth in 
t^e evening son to welcome ns. I never enjoy a 
day-yiew if the sun is not abroad — a landscape 
without a gleam of sunshine is always tame in com- 
parison with one lighted up by the glory of his 
rays. I scarcely know, however, whether it is 
that I do not enjoy a landscape because the sun 
does not shine upon me, or whether it is because 
it does not light up the prospect. But when I do 
bathe in his beams, my heart beats with a peculiar 
glow of gladness I never experience at other 
times, and I feel what the poet beautifully ex- 
claims : 



"Oh, sun ! that o*er the western mountains now 
Goest down in glory ! ever beautiful 
And blessed is thy radiance, whether thou 

Colourest the eastern heaven and night •mist cool. 
Till the bright day-star vanish, or on high 
Ciimbest, and streamest thy white splendours from mid-sky 
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Sarnen, tihe capital of the district of Oberwald 
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— ValUe den haul — is a neatly-bailt place, and if 
not very large, it is not the worse in my estimation 
for that. The good Catholics, the evening we were 
there, had a f^te^ and although we were too late to 
witness the religious part of the ceremony^ we 
popped in just in time for the merry-making. I 
never saw more joyous faces than those belonging 
to the well-looking Sarnese, and their wives, and 
sweethearts, and children, assembled in the 
market-place. When strolling at sunset, on the 
margin of the lake, among groups of peasants and 
townspeople, decked out in their quaint holiday 
apparel, we almost fancied that the delightful basin 
in which Samen is seated^ must have realized Du 
Johnson's ideas of a happy valley. 

At nine o'clock all was husked in the streets 
and suburbs — gymnases, musicians, dancers, and 
singers, were retired to rest^ which laudable ex- 
amples we likewise followed ; so that I question 
whether any one person in all Sarnen was awake at 
ten, if I except one of my worthy companions, 
who, when we separated for the night, was in rap- 
tures with a pretty little brunette with whom he 
had contrived to become acquainted in the * Grand 
Place,' and from whom he had just parted. Honi 
soit qui mal y pense. 



CHAPTER X- 



STANZ— MEYRINGEN— GRINDELWALD. 

As all were gone to bed in Sarnen before we re- 
tired las) nighty so this morning scarcely an indi* 
yidual was astir when the Hotel de la Clef un- 
locked its portal for our departare. There is a 
Inxary in early rising, which none can imagine ex- 
cept those who are always alert with the break of 
day. The mere amatear in this excellent habit 
cannot appreciate the enjoyment, the fall flow of 
grateful sensations that come crowding on the 
human heart at le ban heure. From want of prac- 
tice he feels an aching of the hearty instead of 
gladness at the bosom; his half-opened eyelids 
twinkle in the early sun-dawning ; and his mouth 
keeps opening, opening, to the danger of all the 
nimble gad-flies that may be seeking their morning 

f2 
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repasts of dew and honey : I am an early riser 
from principle, pleasure, and practice ; and many 
a grateful throb has my breast experienced at the 
glories of the early dawn. 

This morning was frosty; the air sharp and 
buoyant; the white and crisped grass crunched 
under our feet ; and we were prevented from see- 
ing the high mountains around us by a dense white 
fog. Yet before we had reached A.lpnach the mists 
had hied away up the hill-sides, and Pilatus, and the 
Rotzberg, and the heights around Mont Tidis, 
were exposed to their summits. We obtained a 
sorry breakfast at Alpnach, and after visiting its 
£ne cathedral-like church, walked on for Stanz, 
•which place we reached before mid-day. The im- 
mediate scenery was very rural the whole of the 
way, and presented a delightful picture of Swiss 
industry ; but the limits of the valley were lofty 
and sublime in character. 

Stanz is the chief place in Unterwald — ValUe 
d*en bas — and its neighbourhood is chiefly cele- 
brated for having produced that intrepid Helvetian 
•hero, Arnaud Winkelried ; and for being in the 
centre of TelPs chivalrous and patriotic exploits. 

'* Tell, of the iron heart ! they could not tame ; 
For thou wert of the mountains !" 

A^ Stanz we saw the portraits of these and other 
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famoas heroes and repoblicans ; the armour of 
Winkelried ; and a statae erected to his memory. 
The chorch is worth entering — there is a chaste* 
ness about its architecture that much pleased us. 

The scenery hence to Wolfenschies is delightful: 
on the top of a hill is the castle of that name, but 
we could not allow ourselves time to visit it, as we 
were anxious to reach Engelberg the same even- 
ing. A fall of debris destroyed the village of 
Humlingen^ near this place, in 1375, the parti- 
culars of which are still current among the pea^ 
santry. 

The pass now became more interesting : high 
rocks appeared to close in^ and to prevent egress ; 
and by the time we had reached Grafenort, the 
scenery assumed a singularly grand aspect The 
little mountain river Aa, by whose waters we had 
travelled from Stanz, afforded some capital ta- 
bleaux. Its impetuosity is unbounded — ^it tears^ 
boils, and bubbles along, regardless of rocks and 
idl other impediments. 

Around this magnificent valley is the almost im- 
penetrable barrier, consisting of the Spitzstock, 
the Grassen, the Titlis, the Sur^nes, the Grem- 
spiel, and various other mountains familiar to the 
ear, and covered with everlasting ice and snows. 
The summits range from 4000 to 10,000 feet 
above the Adriatic. Here may be seen the direful 
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ravages caused by the awful avalanche — ^in somi^ 
places vast chasms occur, caused by portions of soil 
having been carried from their situations by the 
force of the falling masses of snow. 

At the convent of Engelberg the good Benedic* 
tines showered kindnesses upon us. Their lives 
appear to be spent in performing acts of benevo- 
lence, and no where have I seen more benignant 
countenances than in the narrow gloomy gorge in 
which their sacred retreat is situated. The humble 
offering we dropped into their box, had it been 
tenfold, would not have repaid them for their atten- 
tion and hospitality. The convent is about 3150 
feet above the sea, and 1900 feet above the lake 
of the four cantons. 

Our morning walk from Engelberg was steep 
and difficult, but the magnificent pictures of 
Alpine scenery that continually feasted the sight, 
more than remunerated the toil we experienced. 
Our route lay over a portion of that long ridge of 
heights known as the Col du Joch, and near to the 
deep and dark glen from which the colossal ram- 
parts of the Titlis ascend. The region throngh 
which we were now passing exhibited an assem- 
blage of grand objects — rough and craggy clifis 
springing perpendicularly from ravine and chasm ; 
a wild confusion of fantastic summits, whose alter- 
nate snowy, and dark gloomy peaks, formed a 
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iie^tnre of singular sublimity : beneath our path were 
terrific hollows, the frightful depths of whieh appal-i 
led the imagination. Occasionally, however, luxu«* 
riant oases of bright green verdure, well sprinkled 
with trees, relieved the eye, and withdrew it from 
the sterner parts. One thing I must not omit to 
notice — the awful and solemn silence that reigned 
among these savage scenes, A.mid the wildest 
convulsions of nature, all was silent as the grave; 
and those who have traversed the Alpine districts 
must acknowledge with me, that when the rattling 
of a mountain streamlet, or the sullen roar of a 
waterfall in the depths below, falls upon the ear, 
the heart is relieved from the strange efiect pro* 
duced by what might almost be termed the unnar- 
tural quiet of the world around. The Titlis-berg, 
according to M. Saussure, is 10,818 feet above the 
sea. 

From the Col du Joch we had superb views of 
the Grimsel Alps and the Bernese Oberlands. The 
Wetterhorn, Schreckhom, and their brethren, arose 
sublimely to the clouds, forming a whole which it 
would be vain to attempt to poortray. 

" The moantains, that infold 
In their wide sweep the coloured landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground.'* 
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- We had a charming walk through the lovely 
valley of Hasli, and reached the little town of 
Meyringen soon after noon. We devoted the re- 
mainder of the day to the beauties of its immediate 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants of this valley have 
always been celebrated for the fineness of their 
features, and their general robust forms ; I think 
not without cause. The good folks of Meyringen 
are very well-looking, and altogether appear a 
superior race of people. I have only to add, that 
their civility does not disappoint those who have 
previously been prepossessed by their outward 
aspects. 

During the day we visited the falls of the 
Reichenbach, and, if such things may be com- 
pared, I prefer it to those of the Giesbach. The 
surrounding features are more majestic. Stupen- 
dous rocks on each side close in the river, which 
furiously dashes onwards towards the principal 
falls, foaming and roaring over broken fragments 
of rock that lie scattered about in every direction. 
The superior fall is very fine — ^the hubbub and tur- 
moil occasioned by projecting crags assist to form 
a cascade exceedingly grand, whilst the dark caul- 
dron into which the waters plunge, and from which 
they escape to perform other, but minor freaks, 
presents a terrific profound to the peering gaze. 
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We rested for the night at a solitary little 
aaberge between Meyringen and Grindelwald. At 
early day, having dipped deeply into the secrets of a 
bowl of milk with which our host had snpplied ns, 
we sallied forth for Grindelwald. Surpassing was 
the splendor of the Alps, lighted up by the morning 
sun. Hence you have full front portraits of the 
Finsteraarhorn *, the Mbnch f, the Eiger ;}:, the 
three Wetterhorn ||, &c. &c. and more lordly look- 
ing fellows are not to be seen in Switzerland. The 
walk to Grindelwald would be fatiguing, did not 
the sublimity of the scenery occupy your whole 
thoughts.. 

The valley of Grindelwald is very elevated, being 
about 3500 feet above the sea. The farming 
of corn is limited ; wheat will grow, but scarcely 
repays the labour and expense. Oats, barley, 
and rye, afford a good remuneration. The pas- 
tures are of the most delightful verdure, affording 
nutriment for a great number of catde, from which 
an excellent cheese is made^ called Fromage de 
Wengern-Alp. 

We engaged a guide to escort us to the Mer de 
Glace. He led us up a steep acclivity on the bor- 

• 13,2S4 feet high. 1 12,620 feet. 

1 12,235 feet. i| Highest peak of which is 1 1,450 feet. 
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dera of the Inferior Glacier, pointing oat the dif- 
ferent localities that were interesting either firom 
their scenery, or from the events connected with 
them. We intersected the Mer de Glace at seve- 
ral places, and visited the spot where M. Monron, 
a protestant clergyman, was killed, in 1821. In 
endeavouring to scan the depth of a cavity in the 
ice, he lost the hold which he had taken with his 
alpenstock, and fell nearly 800 feet. His body 
was afterwards discovered greatly mutilated. 

From Grindelwald we returned to Interlaken, 
through the valley of Leutchen, celebrated for its 
romantic scenery, and for a lamentable accident 
which occurred in 1815. An avalanche fell, de- 
stroying the anberge and its inhabitants, filling np 
the valley, damming up the Leutchen, and causing 
havoc and destruction to the property of the indus** 
trious peasantry. 

Our intention, when we left Berne, was to have 
proceeded over the Semmenthal range of Alps, 
through Wimmis, Ch&tean d'Ex, and Vevay; 
but as we wished to be in England by a certain 
day, and as the difficult nature of the country 
would have perhaps detained us some days 
if the weather proved misty, as is often the 
case among the mountains, we determined to re- 
trace our steps to Berne, and proceed to Geneva 
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througk the cantons of Friboorg, Neuchitel, and 
Vand. Onr retarn, therefore, to Berne led qs 
again through Unterseen, and we were even more 
stmck with its exceedingly romantic situation than 
when we had before passed throagh it. A few 
years ago, a beautiful view of " the Village of C7n- 
terseen" was exhibited at the Diorama in London^ 
and in strolling through the place, my brother and 
myself recognized the point of view so admirably 
sketched by the artist. As we were too early by an 
hour for the bateau de poste, we lounged on the 
little quay of Neuhans, and amused ourselves by 
looking at the gambols of the fish. The lakes of 
Switzerland swarm with the finny tribe, and none 
more so than that of Thun. Salmon-trout are 
often caught, weighing from 30 to 40 lbs. 

We enjoyed another delightful rowing over this 
lovely water, and entering the coup6 of a diligence 
at Thun, arrived at Berne at nine o'clock. 

The next day we again visited the Promenade 
de I'Eglise, once more to enjoy the splendid view 
thence, and to take our parting look at the Ber- 
nois Oberlands. The rapid Aar at our feet, the 
rith environs of the capital, the striking outline of 
the city^ and the Alps all bathed in the beams of a 
sultry suD, formed a coup d'oeil that will never 
be effaced from my remembrance. 
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Lounged in the Berne Academy of Fine Arts. 
There was nothing to make one die with astonish- 
ment : some of the views of Swiss scenery were 
pretty ; but neither oil-painting nor water-colour- 
drawing appear to be very flourishing in this coun- 
try. Poetry, too, is at a low ebb ; indeed, very 
few poets have been produced in Switzerland. In 
Britain, our mountainous districts have been very 
fertile. Southey, Byron, Wordsworth, Wilson, 
Burns, and Coleridge, are names, among others, 
that occur to me. 

We left Berne at one, for Lausanne. The 
fare per diligence is fifteen francs each person, and 
a fee of half a batzen, or three farthings, per 
league, for the conducteur. The country between 
Berne and Lausanne is extremely fertile the whole 
way, and in some parts richly wooded and well 
fruited. At the village of Gumenen we crossed a 
river, where the scenery is pretty. Here, too, we 
enjoyed a luncheon of good bread, Neuch&tel 
cheese, and a glass of excellent red wine. 

Soon afterwards we obtained a glimpse of the 
lake of Neuch&tel, and then the lake of Morat 
came in view, which although one of the smallest 
lakes in Switzerland, is yet a fine sheet of water. 
At the town of Morat we changed horses, and 
thence our road lay on the margin of the lake. 
The scenery here is tame, the hills on the borders 
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of the water being low, lumpish, and destitute of 
wood and rock. 

Passed a column erected in commemoration of the 
famous battle of Morat, where Charles the Timid 
was defeated by the Swiss. We were now in the 
catholic canton of Fribonrg, and truth obliges me 
to declare that the cultivation appeared to be more 
neglected than in Berne or Vaud. I mentioned, 
when at Zug, that Fribourg was the only instance 
where we observed that Catholicism seemed to in- 
terfere with the temporal prosperity of the people 
and country. 

We joined the table d'hote supper at Peterlingen, 
and darkness having in the meantime wrapt every 
thing in gloom, on re-entering the ' dilly' we drew 
on our night-caps — ^red- embroidered silks, with 
unique tassels — and bade the world adieu. We 
had scarcely snoozed a couple of hours, ere we 
were requested to alight, and walk up a hill, at 
least a mile and a half long. Although the night 
was frosty, we did not regret this, for a more 
beautiful display of stars was never beheld. Orion, 
the Pleiades, and bright-orbed Syrius, twinkled 
with a brilliant distinctness, while Mars and Venus 
shed their gold and silver lustre with so much 
force that shadows were sensible to the sight. I 
thought I had never seen the host of heaven shining 
out so luminously as on this night. It was half- 
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past two ere we descended from the diligence at 
Laasanne. The Faacon is the best inn in the 
town, bat we were not able to procure admittance, 
as every apartment was occupied. We therefore 
sallied to the Lion d'Or^ where we found clean beds 
and tolerable accommodation. 



CHAPTER XL 



LAUSANNE-GENEVA, AND ITS LAKE. 



" Lake Leman wooa me with its drystal face, 
The mirror where the stars and moantains view 
The stilhiesB of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue. 

Darkened Jara, whose capt heights appear 

Precipitously steep—" 

Bybom. 



Lausannb is an agreeable place of residence, bat 
if scenery be the object, I shoald prefer Lucerne, 
Interlaken, or Berne. There are, however, seve- 
ral indacements besides the picturesque that cause 
foreigners to sojourn at this place. Living, both 
necessaries and luxuries, are cheap, and education 
particularly so. Wine is 3 batzen, or 4|(/. per 
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bottle; bouey9cf. per lb.; butter 6£f.; veal, mutton, 
and beef, 3d.; bread, lid.; a fowl, 6d,; duck. Is. 
Private lodgings are from twenty-four to thirty 
francs per month ; board and lodging four to five 
louis-d'ors per month. Fish is abundant, and very 
reasonable. An excellent education may be obtained 
for a third of the sum it would cost in England. 

Lausanne, the capital of the Canton of Vand, 
is delightfully seated on a slope, 432 feet above 
the lake of Geneva, from which it is distant one 
mile and a half. The climate is dry, pure, and 
healthful. Lausanne is one of the principal colo- 
nies of English on the continent, and for th^ rea- 
sons I have mentioned. The superior ton of 
society here should also be noticed. The good 
people of the town, both of the higher and middle 
ranks, are proverbial for their politeness, urbanity, 
and good society. At all times there is a great 
number of young English, who are sent here to 
acquire a good education, and attain the French 
and Italian languages. If one, who has never be- 
fore visited Lausanne, might judge from present 
appearances, I should say that things are pros- 
perous there. The inns are crammed, and bustle 
reigns in the streets. The population at present 
is about 11,000. That of the Canton of Vaud 
155.000. 

We took an early stroll to-day to the Cimetiere, 
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for the purpose of performing a pilgrimage to the 
tomb of John Phjlip Kemble. This burial-ground 
is situated on the brow of an eminence above the 
city» and commands an enchanting view of the 
mountains of Savoy and the Lake of Geneva^ or, 
as it is called in Le Pays de Vaud, Lake Leman. 
Mont Rosa and Mont Cervin are, I believe, dis- 
tinguished among other white peaks, and these 
are the highest mountains in Switzerland ; Mont 
Blanc, which is somewhat higher, not being pro« 
perly a Swiss mountain. • Mont Blanc is not seen 
from Lausanne, owing to the high summits on the 
borders of the lake intervening ; but the town of 
Lausanne itself, in the fore-ground, with its ca- 
thedral, towers, and numerous turrets, completed 
the picture* 

The tomb of our great tragedian is the third in 
a row of seven, all of which contain the ashes of 
several British persons of distinction, who have 
died at Lausanne. We plucked a sprig from the 
cypresses that grow around his grave. The 
cemetery is planted with rose-trees, weeping-wil^ 
lows, cypresses, and various other shrubs ; but, 
with the exception of the part apportioned to the 
English of quality, it contains scarcely any monu- 
ments worth noticing. We observed that the 
graves of the lower classes had not any words in- 
scribed on their wooden mementos, but merely 
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numbers, which are registered in a book opposite 
to the names of the mouldering tenants. 

From the cemetery we sauntered to the cathe- 
draly a fine Saracenic edifice of the tenth century; 
thence to the charming promenades, which in va- 
rious parts of the town overlook the lake and 
adjacent country. The fruit and vegetable market 
was well supplied ; the former was finer than any 
we had seen on our tour. Peaches and g^pes 
were in profusion, and of fine qualities. 

During our rambles through this place and its 
charming suburbs, we were impressed with the 
opinion that it fully deserves its celebrity as a re- 
sort for English absentees. The distance from the 
lake is certainly a drawback, as one mile and a 
half must be walked before yon can get to its 
margin ; but then the Faculty have decided that 
Lausanne and Berne are preferable to most other 
Swiss towns, on account of their superior salu- 
brity and healthfulness. The house in which Gib- 
bon wrote his history of Rome is much frequented 
by his admirers, as well as by those who never read 
a page of that work for which they profess so great 
a reverence. His library has been purchased by 
Mr. Beckford, of Lausdown, near Bath. 

We embarked on board the Winkelried steamer 
for Geneva. Our sail down the lake was joyous ; 
the day was fine and bright ; the Valais mountains 
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.towered high to the west; an4 soon after we bad 
.started, Mont Blanc arose to our view in the sonttu 

The length of Lake Leman is fifty-five miles ; 
its greatest breadth ten miles. In depth it no 
.where exceeds 950 feet ; it is situated 1134 feet 
above the jsea. People long believed that the 
waters of the Rhone rushed through this immense 
inland sea without mingling with those of the laVe« 
but common sense has now dispelled so absurd an 
idea. Besides the Rhone, forty-one smaller rivers 
flow into the lake. 

Lake Constance, and the lake of Geneva, have 
been quarrelling for ages which is .the first in 
.Europe, and to this day it appears to be a query. 
Voltaire-— who^ however, must be taken as a partial 
advocate — ^said, '' Mon lac est le premier." The sce- 
nery is not to be compared with that of several other 
Swiss lakes, notwithstanding that some of the 
heights on the southern side rise alniost per- 
pendicularly 5000 feet. In many parts, between 
Lausanne and Genevai the scenery is tame. 

We baited at the little towns of St. Prex and 
Rolles, both possessing those picturesque turrets 
peculiar to Helvetia. Several ch&teaux adorn the 
borders of the lake, among which are those .once 
occupied by Madame de Stael and Joseph Buona- 
parte. As we approached the end of the lake, the 
vineyards and cultivated farms on thenorthetn shore 
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gave way to ricfaly-planted slopes, pieasiag Tillat, 
und the asiial adjancts of a rich and populous city. 

Geneva looks to advantage from Lake Leman, 
with its range of well-fanilt modem edifices on the 
shore^ backed by the more ancient baildings and 
nnmerons towers of the city. We were fortunate 
in securing the last vacant beds in the Hdtel de 
FEcu de Geneve, in every respect an excellent 
house. If die traveller can g^t accommodation in 
it, he should quarter himself there. The tables- 
d'h6te are elegantly served, and are always wdl 
attended. 

We were pleased with Geneva; with the town, 
with the '' arrowy Rhone," aptly so called ; with 
the shops ; but not with those masses of wooden 
erections, named arcades, in some of the streets, 
which render them ugly, narrow, and incon- 
venient. We walked out through one of the gate- 
ways — that leading to Lyons: the fortifieatioiis 
around the city are many and strong. The gates 
are closed every night at nine, but admittance may 
be obtained after that hour on payment of a few 
sous. 

They shew at Geneva the bay window of stone 
from which Calvin boldly * preached against the 
tenets of Rome. William Farel first led the way, 
by declaring against image-worship, transubstan- 
tiation, &c. ; but being driven from the city by the 
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priests, a man of ''^aal zeal and more ducr&. 
tion/' John Calvin, entered tbe arena, in 1536, 
and by the boldness of his manner, and the tinan- 
awerahle nature of his arguments, succeeded it 
establishing Greneva the grand focus of the re- 
formed religion in Europe. *' In the present day/' 
«ays Ardhdeacon Goxe *, ** the reformed clergy of 
this republic, no less wisely than suitably to the 
spirit as well as the letter of the Christian revela- 
tioui bare renounced the principles of their great 
patriarchy Calvin : although they still hold that able 
reformer in high veneration, yet they know how to 
distinguish his virtues from bis defects/' 

It was during our stay at Geneva that I was 
induced to enter the shop of a broker, to inquire 
the price of a small picture which hung temptingly 
in his door- way. The subject represented was an 
elegantly-formed youtb^ dressed in the Italian 
costume, in tbe act of rising from a seat^ and 
looking upon two other young men who were 
standing beside him. The expression of tbe for- 
mer appeared to have been the chief attempt of the 
artist. Stupor, vexation, surprise, and drollery, 
were all mingled ; and upon inquiring of the pic- 
ture-dealer whether he knew the history of the 
painting, he replied, '* You are not the first by 

* Author of Letters from Switzerland, History of Monmouth- 
shire* &c. 
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many who have asked the same question: I 
esteem that picture so much, that the price I have 
put upon it has deterred several connoisseurs from 
purchasing it. The legend attached to it you will 
find written on this scroll of parchment Take it 
to your hotel, and when you have perused it, re- 
turn it to me." Thanking him for the offer, I 
hastened home, and read the following story : — 

HOW VERY EXTRAORDINARY ! 

A VENETIAN INCIDENT. 



« We have no rainbows now-a-days that will stay a quarter of 
an hoar to be looked at." 

GOITBB. 



A merrier man than Baptisto Biondetto, the 
barber^ dwelt not in all Venice. 'Twas said, but 
we vouch not for the facts, nor do they matter to 
our history, that he had Moorish blood in his veins ; 
that his grandfather had emigrated from Granada, 
and that his mother was my lady's lady to the. 
beautiful Donna Teresa Campacino, of Truxillo. 
Without staying to elucidate these important mat- 
tersy we proceed on our path. The barber was 
young, handsome, and poor. His * right morrie 
conceits' were sought after, not only by persons 
in his own sphere of life, but also by the young 
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wits of higher grades in Venice ; and conseqaently, 
in spite of numerous douceurs from his more 
wealthy patrons, his pockets were more frequently 
empty than overflowing with abundance. 

The night was chill ; the ponderous bell of St* 
Mark's cathedral had tolled the vesper-hour long 
since ; and all the world in Venice was lounging 
in the place^ except Baptisto, who, seated before 
a small but sparkling fire, was ruminating on the 
best means of raising a few ducats to defray the 
night's expenses. Fob after fob had he drawn 
out — all were empty ; and even the ready-witted 
barber was in despair, seeing that old Grimaldi 
had refissed to give him credit for another scudo. 
" Heigho !" sighed he, drawing a face so long 
that even his favourite cat^ Signora Grarcidi as he 
called her, mewed with affright. ** Heigho l" ano* 
ther sigh from Baptisto ; a louder mew from the 
Garcia. Our veritable history affirmeth that there 
was yet a third sigh, and one other mew ; and 
that then the barber sunk into a reverie, long, in* 
teresting^ and profound. How long this fit of 
musing-melancholy lasted, we cannot, forcertes, 
tell. Some chroniclers say an hour and twenty- 
three minutes ; others contend that it continued 
but three-quarters of ah hour. 
Biondetto's speculations were interrupted by a 
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rap, rap, rap^ at bis cbamber-door* He started ;• 
for he had fastened the street^eDtrance ; and how 
any person could have gained admittance was be- 
yond his powers of conception* However, there 
qertainly was a treble knock ; aye, and even before 
his bewildered senses had rallied, the door opened, 
and, to his horror, a familiar of the /^ Conncil of 
Three'' passed the threshold. 

Our limits will not permit ns to descant upon 
the inqnisitorial system of goyemment wbicli ra^ 
yaged the whole of Catholic Christeiidem at the 
period of wfaicb we write. If the reader wisbea t« 
become acquainted with that branch of it wUdi 
rendered this city of merchant-princes a cnrae 
and a by-W€drd, we point out €o<qp€ir'» ttim of 
*' The Bravo/' as giving aa exceUeot idea of its 
intricate and criTel machinery. 

When the barber beheld bis unwelcome visitor, 
the ruddy red that denoted his Afric descent left 
his visage, and he stood pale and trembling before 
the familiar. It was not sufficient that he feU 
himself innocent of crime : to be suspected, wa* as 
dangerous to his life and happiness. 
. " Baptisto Biondetto^ thy presence is required 
elsewhere !" exclaimed the mess^iger^ in a tone 
of fierce authority : "follow me !" 
. ** My dear J^ir, you surely are mistaken in your 
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mao^" replied. pomrBapttsta; ''I — I have no doubt 
bat thai yoa wanted my next-door neighboar, 
worthy Doctor Galleni : allow me to shew yoa to 
his residence '' 

*' Bioiidelto ! no trifling !— follow !" 
- Aikd sore enoagb^ the anlcrcky barber was 
obliged to tread ia. tbe familiar's footsteps, with 
the best grace he could assame; not forgetting, 
however^ onoe more to express, bift fear lest his 
K«9r^Ay oompanion should have erred in his errand, 
by diaturbing a wrong domicile. Lisuing from the 
boasot the stranger led the way down a flight of 
steps leading to the canal ; and entering a jgon- 
dola, motioned the perruquier to follow. 

'^ My honoured friend — my dear sir — you are 
v$ry good — ^very polite, I might say.; but there is 
a. freshness in the breeze that disagrees with a 
slight coQgh that I have the misfortune to possess — 
ahem ! ahem !<^and if your business is not of great 
urgency, I beg the favour to return to my fire- 
side : dear me ! how chill the night feels^ and — " 

There is no. knowing what Baptisto would have 
said, further, for his speech was stayed by a very 
significant movement of the familiar's hand towards 
his.dagger-belty where the moon-beam played upon 
a blade of glittering steel. The gondola shot out 
of the narrow canals cm the wharf ef which the 
barber, dwelt, and threading through a host o£ 
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Vessels of the same description^ gained a secluded 
part of the city. 

** Here^*' said the inqaisitor, '^ yoa most sub* 
mit to have year eyes bandaged^^ 

"Oh! no consequence about thai/' rejoined the 
barber, quickly^ ** I am subject to the cataract ; 
indeed, there is a legend in my -family, forbid-* 
ding '' 

Another movement of the inessenger's hand 
again cut short the sentence, and Baptisto was fain 
to Submit to the operation. The gondola once 
more sped like lightning, and after some time 
jutted against a quay ; and Baptisto found himself 
on terra firma. 

** How very extraordinary !" silently ejaculated 
the victim, as he found himself hurried on by the 
grasps of two men. '' How very terrible that a 
young man of my parts and immaculacy should be 
dragged before the tribunal in this way ! and poor 
Julietta ! heigho !" After various ambulatory move- 
ments, Baptisto was forced to ascend a flight of 
steps, and became aware that he had entered a 
building. They traversed a considerable space, 
and again ascended. 

" Oh, Santo Marco !*' groaned the barber, ''that 
I should have lived to explore the recesses of the 
inquisition : some foul accusation put into the 
Lion's Mouth, I warrant me. How very extra* 
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ordinary !'' At length the conductors of the pri- 
soner halted^ and Biondetto felt their holds re- 
laxed. 

*' Baptisto^ it is the will of the holy inquisition 
that you wait here a while, and alone ; but do not 
dare to remove the bandage from thy sight !" 

** But, my dear gentlemen, you forget the ca* 
taract. I question whether total blindness may 
not be produced, and that would be a dreadful 
thing to one whose business it is to renovate 
the head-gear of half the nobles of Venice." 

'* On peril of future pains, remove the kerchief 
until required !'* 

*^ Oh, very well, very well — to hear is to obey, 
as my Moorish grandfather was wont to exclaim. 
The bandage shall not be removed, if you insist 
upon it." 

Baptisto heard the retreating footsteps of his. 
tormentors, and the shutting of a door; then all was 
silent as the grave; he was alone. 

*' How very extraordinary !" quoth he, *' to be 
immured in a dungeon ; and I may add, how ex- 
tremely unpleasant ! The vaults, however^ are not 
so cold as I expected to find them ; in fact, the 
temperature is rather agreeable. I should like to 
see of what shape the cell is, and whether they 
have allowed a poor creature any thing for supper. 
Had I not the stiletto and the rack in my mind'd 

G 2 
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eye^ I really bdieve I should feel hmigry ; at any 
rate I miist have one peeps if. as my (grandfather 
used to say^ I suffer the bowstring for doing so/' 

The barber remored the bandage ; and lo t in- 
stead of a dreary dangeoa» a splendid apartment; 
brilliantly lighted^ excjuisitely foniished» and 
having a table on which was laid oat a sosatt but 
unique banquet^ presetted itself to his astonished 
gaze. ^' Santo Mareo, and the holy Mother of 
Cordova, defend me ! how very extraordinary I — 
but hash ! — ^footsteps ! — on, bandage, on ! Bap- 
tisto^ what next ?" The door opened, and closed, 
when a voice desired Baptisto to untie the ker- 
chief. The barber quickly obeyed, and found 
himself in the presence of an elderly man, dressed 
in the patrician style of Venice. 

'' SigDore Biondetto, you will, I trust, excuse 
the freedom with which you have been treated : 
there were weighty reasons for acting so towards 
you, which shall in time be explained. I am about 
to surprise, and probably to delight yoa, by 
saying that you are not in the inquisition, but in 
the palace of the Abrazzi." 

<^ In the p-palace of the Abrazzi ! you don't say 
so, Excellenza ! May it please you to relate why I 
have that felicity ? If my noble Signore wishes to 
be shaved, I regret that your messenger did not 
allow me time to pack up my knick-knacks ; if — ** 
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€* Pof no sach purpose have I required year 
presenee here. Attend !" 

'* I do> noble Sigoore ! most heartily." 

*^ Then know» I have excellent fortune to com- 
municate. My niece, the Signora Sylvia Abrazza 
has, most strangely, fallen in love with you — ^* 

^' With me I — with a poor barber, Signore ! oh 
dear !'' 

** I candidly inform yon, that I have done all in 
my power to dispel the absurdity, but without suc- 
cess. She had pined until near death, and I found 
myself compelled to consent to an introduction 
and marriage. Since she succeeded so far, she 
has recovered her usual health, and yon will be 
introduced to her this evening.'' 

'' My d-dear Signore — pardon the freedom— my 
most excellent Excelleuza — you are pleased to be 
merry." 

" I am serious, and, although I have prejudices 
$igainst the alliance, yet my niece's happiness is 
the primary consideration in my breast. Partake, 
BiondettOy of this repast ; my attendants will 
afterwards conduct yon to the tiring-room, whence 
you will proceed to the fair Signora." 

Without awaiting a reply, the old gentleman 
left the room, and Baptisto gave Tent to his joy 
by springing nearly to the ceiling. " How very 
extraordinary ! Fortunate Baptisto ! Oh, that my 
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grandfather of Granada had lived oiitil this blessed 
night !" Such were his exclamations^ when seYoral 
attendants entered the apartment, and he began to 
do justice to the fare set before him. 
: <'Ah!" qaoth the barber, smacking his lips^ 
^^ after all, there is nothing like yobr wine of 
Cyprus. Yonr Falernian, and your Xeres, abd 
occasionally yonr Cogniac, are all very well in their 
way; but for my part I prefer the Orientals*^ 
With sentences like this, did Baptisto amuse faim« 
self and the domestics during his repast ; and then» 
knotioning, with an air of consequence, that he was 
ready to retire, he was shewn into a room in which 
were several rich habiliments, and all the necessary 
articles of a Venetian gentleman's toilet* 

*^ Very good — very excellent, i'faith 1 this doublet 
is of the finest texture, and this mantle becoming. 
A gold chain ! just as it should be— and now—'* 
gazing in one of those magnificent mirrors for 
which Venice was so celebrated — ^^ and now^ 
Signore Baptisto Biondetto, thou lookest like 
thyself!" 

A few promenades up and down the room, and 
as many glances in the mirror, convinced hiin that 
he was not only a good match for a Signora, but 
even that he was not to be despised by the daughter 
of the Doge herself* From the tiring-room he 
was led to a saloon, where every luxury served to 
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promote iiidalgence« Marbles, from the chisels of 
Fhideas and Michael Angelo— *the exquisite gems 
eif TitiaOf Giorgione, and Sebastian del Piombo, 
whose works were then the glory of Venice— otto« 
m»is, from the sublime Porte«-*perfames, from 
Axabj and Hindostan — lostres blazing with naphtha 
and asphalta — and various other elegancies to 
delight thesensesi lay revealed before the astonished 
barber* But not long had he inspected them, 
before a cabinet door opened, and the young and 
beautiful Signora stood before him. 

We are miserable describers of beauty: we 
know what we ourselves admire ; but this is not 
9u£Eicient for the reader* We will therefore just 
say, that a lovelier woman the republic could not 
boast of« Her fair features were lighted up by 
hazel eyes of glorious lustre, and there was a magic 
power» and laughing sweetness of countenance, 
that made the entranced Biondetto kneel down in 
boniag;e before her. A few short sentences on 
either side made them acquainted with the feelings 
and sentiments of each other. The attempted 
excuses of the Signora were overwhelmed by the 
passionate exclamations of the barber. He 
breathed into her ears sentences so full of love 
that they were surpassed only by his vows x>f con- 
stancy and ejaculations of joy. 
** Most adorable Abrazza ! light of my heart, 
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and index of maiden excellencies !--^as my Moomh 
ancestoff would have said — bow can I sufficiently 
thankyou for the honour you have done me, and for 
the ecstasy that thrills through my bursting soul : 
how can I, poor in estate, and bumble in accom- 
plishments — ^bow can I make known kow much I 
am beholden to my divine Signora ?" 

** By leading me to the altar, where a priest 
awaits us/' replied the lady, in a v<»ce of sweetness. 

'' I fly with you, on the wings of ardour !'' cried 
Baptisto, making an effort to rise ; — but a severe 
blow levelled him to the earth, and he awokk ! 

Instead of finding himsdf in the Abrazzi palace, 
he was still in bis own house ; and bis two friends, 
Mercutio, the Comedian, and Paoli, the Maitre 
d'H6tel at the Ostrich, were standing before him. 

*^ Why, Master Baptisto, wert tbou in Elysium, 
that thy slumbers were so sound ? we have bellowed 
at thee these five minutes, and could only awake 
thee by bestowing a smart rap on thine epaulette. 
Wilt not thou go with us to the revels ? for that 
purpose we visit thee." 

"A plague on both your visits ! you have spoiled 
the finest fortune in Venice. Sit down — I will 
tell ye my somnolent adventures, and you will I 
think, allow that they are very extraordinary r 



PART IV. 



FRANCE. 



CHAPTEa I. 



PROVINCIAL FRANCE— PARIS. 



«< 



John Ball for pastime took a prance 
Some time ago to peep at France* 
To talk of sciences and arts, 
And knowledge gained in foreign parts. 
• • ^ • • • • 

He saw Versailles firom Marli's height. 
And was astonished at the sight. 

When to the Palais Royale come. 

Its splendour almost struck him dumb.** 

DiBDIN. 



UuR roate to Paris took us over the Jara Alps, 
and through the fertile provinces • of Franche 
Comte, Burgundy, Champagae, and Isle of France. 
Everybody goes to Ferney, and gossips about Vol- 
taire. We went also; but I do not intend to 
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gossip there, as the last fifty published visits to it 
are fac-similes of each other, I therefore refer yoa 
to them. 

At the foot of the Jaras the passengers of the 
diligence alighted, and we enjoyed a fine, long, 
and two hoars' walk, up one of those dark monn- 
tains, I detached myself from the bevy of traveU 
lers, and followed a peasant woodcutter, having 
his axe slung across his shoulders, up a sh<Nrter 
but a much steeper track. He led me through 
some very solitary places, and I was rewarded by ob- 
taining some glorious glimpses of mountain scenery. 
Mont Blanc is a fine object, with its sublime range 
of serrated brethren. This approach to Switzer- 
land from France must be very striking, especially 
when, at the top of the Juras, the Savoy Alps burst 
for the first time on the sight of the traveller. The 
air was sharp and frosty on the summit, where, in 
the chimney of the little auberge, I awaited the 
arrival of my excellent companions. 

The Juras abound in deep ravines, secluded 
glens, and romantic passes. Napoleon it was who 
formed the present excellent winding road across 
them, and for which I, for one, was very much 
obliged to him. 

Our persons and baggage were examined at the 
custom-house, in the dreary village of Les Ronsses, 
and again at Morey. At the former place, on the 
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payment of fi?e sous each, we got our luggage 
plambed and sealed, which ensures its protection 
to the capital. The country hence to Paris is one 
fertile flat, broken only by a hilly range of incon- 
siderable beigbty near Dijon. Vines^ maize, and 
com, abound every whore, but I trust I maiy never 
pass through snch an nnpictoresqne country again. 
The same monotonoos expanse, thinly wooded, 
destitute of mansions, rural residences, and any of 
those pMrk-like scenes so universal in England, 
wearies the eye,, and alter some days' travelling, 
appears absolntety ngly. 

At Ddle, a large town, tbere^ is a pfomnuute, 
from which yon command an extensive view 
of the rarmaadtng phws — the saHbeng plains, of 
la belle France ! — From such smiles, deliver me ! I 
know of no contrast so great as Provincial Fhmce 
and the fascinating ideas one has derived of it 
from Sterne and Radeiiffe. Of course I speak not 
of the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, which I 
have never seen, and which all travellers agree 
in lauding. 

Entered Burgundy, and were pleased with the 
fine old town of Dijon, which is well built, popu- 
lous, and bustling. The spire and church of St. 
Benignns are very interesting objects. A consi- 
derable trade in Burgundy and Champagne wines 
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is carried on here. The popnIatioD is aboai 
24,000. 

Semnr was the next place of any consequence, 
and if I had omitted the mention of it, it would 
not have been of consequence. Soon after, we 
passed by a massive old castle to the left ; and 
then the tower and town of Montbard, seated on 
a rugged hill, were interesting, from the former 
having been the study of Buffon. The gardens in 
which this great naturalist recreated, are religi* 
pusly kept up by the inhabitants. The places 
through which we passed between Montbard and 
Paris were Tonnerre, Joigney, Sens, and Melun. 

Paris. — ^The first thing that struck us iii Paris 
was its smallness as compared with London, and 
the extreme dirtiness of its streets ; the absence 
of trottoirs and public gas-lights, and various other 
comforts so congenial to an Englishman's taste. 
We then made the tour of the palaces, which are 
indeed superb^ and awarded to them a superiority 
over any thing of the kind in London. This ba- 
lanced accounts, and made our minds easy. I do 
not mean to make this a guide-book, and therefore 
I shall rattle through '^ la ville snperbe" at an 
astonishingly fast rate. 

Of course we visited the Tuilleries, and vented 
our maledictions on the atrocious canaille of 1793. 
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Of coarse w« lounged in the Laxembourg, where 
the asual fine pictures had just before been taiien 
^dowD, antl replaced by a series of representa- 
tions of Napoleon's acfaievements, in the modern 
French exaggerated and bombastical style. Of 
coarse we walked through the Hdpital des Inva- 
lideSf and began to think less, of oar own Chelsea. 
Of course we saw he Jardin des Plantes, the 
Elephant Fountain^ and connoisseured in the 
Louvre— that mighty receptacle of mighty works — 
and of coarse we Qiade Mearice's our head* 
quarters. All these courses make together a very 
pretty feast. As for Mearice's Hotel, in the Rue 
Rivoli, I recommend it to every man, woman, and 
child-^to all people of all nations — to the Lap- 
landers, Kamtschatkese, and Tartarians ; to the 
Mexicans^ Turks; Welsh, and Scandinavians; not 
forgetting the Yankees and New Zealanders. 

The Palais Royale, at night, is what every body 
has said of it — a real copy of the Arabian Nights' 
scenes. What with the lights, the playing foun- 
tains, the handsome shops, the well-dressed citi- 
zens, and the pretty women, it is an earthly para- 
dise ; or, if that expression be too strong, I have 
no objection to your substituting any other for it. 

At the Opera we saw and heard the veritable 
'* Robert le Diable," where the singing was so-so, 
but the scenical allusions and general " getting- 
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up," superior to every thiog I ever saw in our own 
metropolis. There was, moreover, some very 
pretty dancing by Noblet, and other artistes. Bnt, 
divine Taglioni ! what dancing after thine incom- 
parable movements will suffice 1 what grace— but 
what am I about ? I shall be taken for a Parisian, 
or a dancing-master. We witnessed in the Theatre 
Frangais the fiue acting of Madame Mars, in the 
play of Clotilde, evidentfy a copy of Milman's 
Fazio. White kerchiefs were in great requisition, 
but as I had dropped mine, I was deprived of the 
pleasure of weeping during some of the finest 
scenes. 

The following evening, Moliere's excellent 
comedy of *'L'Ecole des Maris,^ afibrded us a 
treat: it was admirably performed. I cannot 
resist giving a quotation from the first scene, 
which, in a graphic style, shews the mode adopted 
by Parisian dandies in the time of this g^at drama- 
tist. To some of my readers it may be amosiog : 

" Ariste. 

^ ' Cette farouche humeur dont la ser^rit^ 
Fuit toates les douceurs de la soci^te, 
A Urns TOB precedes isspire un air bisarre, 
£t, jusques a Thabit, rend tout cbez tous barbare. 

'' Sganarelle. 

** II est Trai qu'a la mode il faut m'assujettir, 
£t ce n'est pas pour moi que je me dois vctir. 



•I 
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Ne ToadrieB-TOQB point par fos Mies Bonwttes, 

Monsieur mon frere aine, car, Dieu merci, fohb Tetes 

D'une Tingtaine d'ans, a ne vous rien celer, 

£t cela ne yaut pas la peine d'en parler ; 

Ne vondriez-TOiis poitit, dis-je, sar ces matieres 

De 1^06 Jauies rauguets m'inspirer lei manieres ; 

M'obUger i porter de ces pctits chapeaux 

Qui laissent ^renter leurs debiles cerveauz, 

£t de ces blonds cheyeux de qui la yaste enflure 

Des visages humains offusque la figure; 

De cea petits ponrpoints sous bras se pendants, 

£t de cea gnnda coUets jnflqn'aa ooabril pendants; 

De tet moBiuihin fu*^ tcMe on miU tdter Im taueet*^ 

Et de ces cotillons appeUs hauts-de-chausses ; 

De ces souliers mignons de mbans rev^tus. 

Qui Tons font ressembler & des pigeons pattus, 

Et de ces grands canons oik, comme en des entraves, 

On met tons les matins ses deux jambes esclaves, 

Ex par qui nous royons ces messieurs les gaiants 

Marcher <^carquill^s ainsi que des Tolants ? 

Je Tons plairus sans doute equipe de V^t sorte, 

Et je Tous vols porter les sortisesqu'on porte. 



The propriety of behavioar among the audi- 
ence during the play was pleasing — no babble — 
no affected indifference to the performance — ^no 
bellowing of *« The King," " Cherry Bipe/' &c.— 
all were attentive to the business on the stage* 



• Here is a discoTery 1 It will be seen that the immensely large and 
graceful sleeves, at present so much in TOfpie among civilised damei, is 
by no means so modern an invention as some high-flown milliners imagine 
it to be. 
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The cemetery of P^re la Chaise is one of the 
most interesting places in Paris. Some of the 
monaments and tombs are very pleasing and 
simple ; others magnificent* The great fault -is, 
that they are two crowded. Among others, we 
saw the resting-places of General Perignon— M o- 
Here— Fontaine — the infamous private individaal, 
but consummate minister of Buonaparte^ Camba- 
ceres — David — and a Russian princess^ who, with 
her jewels^ of 300,000 francs value, lies entombed 
in a gorgeous mausoleum of white marble. The 
monument of Abelard andHeloise is also here: it 
was removed, I think, from Notre Dame ; but of 
this I am not certain. 



CHAPTER II. 



VERSAILLES— ROUEN— HAVRE. 

During our stay in Paris we went to Versailles, 
the place alone where the stiff formal style of orna- 
mental grounds is meritorious. There, the vast- 
ness and grandeur of the scale accord with the 
design, and altogether form a very different thing 
to the Versailles Juniors which are met with in 
various parts of the country, and which, at one 
period, were inflicted upon the English themselves. 
At Versailles, the palace, terraces, avenues, pro- 
menades, gardens, and water-works, are all on a 
gigantic scale, and may justly be termed magnifi- 
cent. The Royal Chapel is a splendid affair, 
although its beauty was marred by the multitude 
of gilded fleur-de-lis having been torn off by the 
VOL. II. H 
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hands of the Parisian goths, daring the late reve- 
lation. We were ashered through the apartments 
of the anfortanate Marie Antoinette^ in which the 
effects of the rade attacks of the ferocioas mob are 
still visible. 

After sating the eye on the lions of Versailles, 
the more nataral beaaties of the great and little 
Trianon, in the distant parts of the park, relieve 
the attention. The former was the favourite re- 
treat of Napoleon, bat the latter is the place for 
my money. Le Petit Trianon, which owes its 
existence to the creative taste of Marie Antoinette, 
was the chosen spot, and once happy rural retire- 
ment from the parade of royalty, of that lovely 
and martyred Queen. 

From Paris we went to Rouen. Normandy, 
although better than the eastern part of France, 
has still nothing picturesque about its general 
appearance. Extensive corn-fields, without trees 
or hedges, form the principal portion of this sec- 
tion, of it. The view from the hill above Rouen, 
is^ however, one of the finest things to be seen any 
where. 

Rouen itself is the filthiest town I ever walked 
through, equalling the worst parts of Dublin. 
The churches, and the historical associations con- 
nected with the city, form the glories of Rouen. 
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In truth, the former are very beautifal. The 
cathedral is a most imposing structure: nothing 
can be more elaborate than its florid-pointed archi- 
tecture, having in various parts the appearance of 
fragile lace-work. The only thing one regrets^ in 
viewing the exterior, is, that it should be so 
smothered with houses, that the splendid proper ^ 
tions are from no point seen to advantage. Nor 
does the interior disappoint those high expecta- 
tions which must naturally have been created. On 
entering the nave, the eye revels with delight upon 
the vastness of the dimensions, and the singular 
beauty of the arrangement. The long ranges of 
finely-clustered columns, the lightness and ele- 
gance of the tall arches, the exquisitely-wrought 
chapels and niches, and the richly-painted win- 
dows, produce a deep impression of grandeur and 
sublimity. 

We were shewn a picture which the intelligent 
verger told us was lauded to the skies by some 
persons, and condemned without mercy by others. 
This he thought strange. Not at all so. It is of 
no use to mince matters : there is more humbug 
(an expressive word) among pretended judges of 
painting than any other class of conceited people 
in the world. I question whether, if half a dozen 
critical connoisseurs were to write down their 
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opiDioDs\.upoi] any painting of supposed excel- 
lence^ any two would coincide. 

The church of St. Onen, commenced in the 
early part of the fourteenth century, is also a 
noble edifice, and worthy of fellowship with the 
cathedral. The view of these two magnificent 
churches, surmounting all the other buildings in 
the city, and presenting their colossal dimensions 
and lofty towers richly embossed with architec- 
tural ornaments^ is strikingly impressive. 

We sought the Place de la Pucelle, rendered 
interesting from its enclosing the spot where Joan 
of Arc was burned in 1431 : nor did we omit to per- 
form pilgrimages to the houses in which Comieille 
and Fontenelle were born; the former^ in the 
rue de la Pie; the latter, in the rue des Bons- 
Enfans. 

In one of the smaller churches — T forget which 
—we saw some very beautiful tapestry, but — and 
it may be considered pas d la mode — I have no 
taste for work of this kind. Perhaps the best is 
Miss Linwood's needle-work ; the most one can 
say of it is, that it is exceedingly clever, and that 
it is a good imitation of bad painting. 

While strolling on the fine quay on the banks of 
the Seine^ we were attracted by the marching of a 
body of 2000 infantry, and like other adult babies. 
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followed tbem to their manoeayring ground in the 
Champ de Mars. The population of this city is 
92,000. The cotton-trade is flourishing. • 

From Rouen to Yvet6t we were driven by a 
drunken postillion, who endangered our lives, 
and consequently made us feel rather uncomfort- 
able. 

Although Tvet6t has a population of 10,000, 
there is nothing worth seeing there, if I except 
the quaint-looking houses, the gables of some of 
which are very curious. The country improves in 
picturesque appearance between this town and 
Bolbec, principally caused by the profusion of 
fruit-trees that everywhere abound. 

Hdvre-de-6race is a large thriving port, having 
extensive shipping. The streets are well formed, 
particularly the Rue de Paris, in which our hotel 
was situated. The most charming thing connected 
with H&vre, in the estimation of a tourist, is the 
suburb of Ingouville, which is sweetly situated 
upon an eminence, commanding an extensive and 
delfghtful prospect. The greater proportion of 
the numerous village residences is occupied by 
our own countrymen, who have formed a little 
colony there. The population of H&vre, including 
the borough of Ingouville, is supposed to be 
about 34,000. 
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We embarked on board the Camilla steamer, 
and after a fine passage of seventeen hours landed 
at Southampton. 

Kind reader and companion ! we have travelled 
together — I trust in harmony : give me thine hand: 
may the blessings of God be poured on yon and 
yours : — Farewell ! 

*' Farewell ! a word that must be, and hath beeiif— 
A sound which makes us linger ;— -yet — Farewell !" 



APPENDIX. 



SWISS AIR. 



(Vide page 64.) 



Der Ustig wott choy 
Der schnee zergeit scho^ 
Der himmel isch blaue, 
Der gager het g' schrane, 
Der Maye syg cho. 



La, la, la ! 



The spring time is coming, 
The snow melts away. 
Bright smiles the blue heaven : 
The cuckoo has giren 
His song to the May. 

La» la, la ! 
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Lustig ussen, ussen stall, 
Mit de liebe chuehli, 
Uesi schone zytish scho, 
Liift und freiheit wartet scho 
D'usse uf de fluehae. 

La, la, la ! 



Come, boys ! come ! the kine prepare. 

Gather at the fountain. 

Lead them to the pastures fair ; 

Freedom and enlivening air. 

Wait us on the mountain. 

La, la, la ! 



Meng's vbgeli sihgt, 
Meng's biiebeli springt, 
Und juchzed und jodlet, 
Im griinen drohlet, 
Un's meideli singt. 



La, la, la ! 



The birds are all singing ; 
The lads are at play ; 
Now calling— ah ! hear them ;— 
Our maidens, who near them. 
Return the wild lay. 

La, la, la ! 
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Get die, grosse treicble, 
Her un die chline schelle, 
Schoner tont im ustig niit, 
As e lustig's chueger g'lat 
Un e chueger gelle. 



U, la,l«! 



Herdsmen, come ! your cattle bells. 
Great and little bringing ; 
Merrily their music swells ! 
Sweetly of the spring it tells, 
'Mid the chorus ringing. 

La, la, la ! 



THE END. 
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